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MODERNIZED 
COMMUNICATION 

runs more smoothly too! 



The elTortlet^s peril of .^trramliiird 
trains is due to moJeriiized con.^lruc- 
tioii* Businri^ses run more smoothly, 
too, wlieii tliey adopt up-to-date com- 
municalion methods* Bell System rep- 
reBentatives ^\ill lielp you modt-riiizc 
yottr communicaliou systcuu 

Their investigation may mean more 
to yoiu* business than you perhaps ^uji- 
posc. It may indicate that your present 
methods of conununicatioTi between 
dir^taul units are rijilit and modern — 
and ihat^s a reassuring tliijij: lo know. 
It may lead to unsuspected savings or 
new efficiencies in carrying on your 
business; for e.xaniph% in ord*'r 
handling, shipping, production, or 
office managemenu 




^\ hat ever the eonelusions, the sur- 
vey costs you nothing. Similar analy- 
sis enabled a national Hotir niilUn^ 
company to co-ordinate the actt\ ities 
of its whole ori'anization far more 
effectively, through a network of 
Private Line and Teletype writer 
Exchange Services connecting its 
twenty-four oflices over the country. 
Long Distance is used effectively be- 
tween units and in dealinijs with 
customers. 

Many businesses have found it prof- 
itable to review communication metli* 
ods periodically with tlie help of Bell 
System representatives. Just call yrmr 
local telephone company for binn- 
lar assistance. 
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irS CALLED THE 




AND THAT'S EXACTLY WHAT IT IS! 



IN ''RIDE"-This big Plymouth has the 
most sensational ride in the lowest-price field. 

IN SIZE.Of the 3 leading lowest-priced 
cars, Plymouth is nearly T* longer than one; 
more than 10^' longer than the other. 



IN POWER.Every Plymouth model has 

the same big, 82-horsepower^^L-head'' engine 
...giving brilliant performance, 

IN ECONOMY^The"Roadking''saveson 



IP 



gas, oil, all upkeep. Get the facts. 




BEFORE you decide on any 
low-priced car, look at the 
many importan t advan cages 
that Plymouth alone offers* 

No other iow 'priced car offers 
this comfort: *'radio studio" 
sou nd -proof i rtg . , ♦ * * li ve' * ru bber 
body mou ti ti ngs. . , * 'cha ir-h igh ' ' 
sea ts , . . pa tc n t ed F loa ting Power 
engine mountings... bigt» air- 
plane-type shock-absorbers* 



No other low-priced car offers 
this safety: double-action hy- 
draulic brakes,*. an all-steel 
body with a revolutionary, new 
Safety Styled interior* 

Tak e a r id e in t he b ig , new 193S 
Plymouth today! Telephone 
your Dodge, I^e Soto or Chrysler 
dealer, Noobligation. Pi. vMoifTH 
Division of Chrysler Corpo- 
RATUiNt Detroit, Michigan, 



S-PASSENGER SEDAN ^^^^ft^F 

Detroit delivered price. Plymouth "Roadking" 
mrid els as low as $645,* /'De Luxe' ' models si igh tly 
hlfiher. Plymouth prices INCLUDE ALL FED- 
ERAL TAXES. State, local taxes not included, 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES AMATEUR HOUR,C,B.S. 
NETWORK, THURSDAYSp 9 TO 10 P*M., E.D.S.T. 



PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 



THE "ROADKING" 
THE "DE LUXE" 



i]}tLati ptUv t^l.dft one yi'Jif; »».&n threu yiriiM; tTnli a «jn>% Enlpri'd <!it!fonc|-HasJ mAiitf Mflnh ao» HS^U at iht 
Post OlUrt^ »t \VaahliiKt4jn» J5. C. adtiRlaiifll cnirv at (Sm'tiwlih, Cttun.. umlcr Um Act of Muroh HTH 
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Wkif can UtU man HAVE MORE and WORK LESS? 



^nP'HrS is the mystery man, D()7.cn!S of foreign 
^ commissions have traveled thousands of 
jnilcs ro Bnd nut whv it is rhat* working nmlv 
40 hours a week, he can buy an electric refrig- 
erator with one month's pay. Workers in 
foreign lands labor many more hours a w^cek, 
but ro them a rcfrigeratt>r is a luxury beyond 
their reach. 

Whv is it this typical American workman can 
buy AW automobile with i months pav? Few 
workers abroad have aittimi(>biles — it would 
take iill thcv could earn in a rear to buy one* 
Whv is it that Americnn workers cnjov radios, 
teJephnncs, electric lights, and hundreds of 

G-f Ttiear^h ami v^nght^ering hart taved 
for fi-t-ry e/oiiar thfy h^jte 



Other comforts and conveniences almost un- 
known to foreign workers? Why do we enjoy 
the hit;hcsc standard of living known in any 
L ountrv? 

The American worker ]ui$ more because he pro- 
duces more- And he produces more because he 
has abundant power to help him — power that 
increaseii his own ability m any fold. 

General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
develop! ni: electric machinery, have put into 
the hands of American workmen the greatest 
force ever devised for producing more goods for 
more people at less cost — the force of electricity. 

ihe pith tic fntm ten te om handrtd d^U^rt 
en rut d for Getterai Eiedric 




GENERAL (m ELECTRIC 



193e oUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELEGTRtCAL PROGRESS-^^93e 
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On JInv Size Refrigeration Job, . . 

ff 



r/ 





^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



SAVE MONEY, TIME, REGRET 



I 



Whether for packing* plant or meat market, hotel 
or lunch room . • . there is Frigidaire equipment 
to meet every need , * . for any requirement 
from 100 pounds to 100 tons of refrigeration, 

• It*s ^md business to Call in Frigidaire" on any size 
refrigeration job. Whether your problem is to kct:p meats 
juicy and appetizing— keep down bacteria count in milk— 
cool drinking water to thirst-quenching temperatures- 
slow down life processes in flowers — protect furs from 
moth damage— or any other application of refrigeration— 
Frigidaire equipment will save you money. 

Frigidaire gives you extra assurance that your refriger- 
ation dollar is amply protected, will go farther — saves 
from 50 to 75^ on operating costs alone over old-style 
methods, yet gives you far superior refrigeration results, 

On any refrigeration job> get full facts from Frigidaire 
..•first! Save money, time, regret. Call in your own local 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer or write the nearest 
Frigidaire Commercial District Office listed at the right. 
It pays to "Call in Frigidaire!" 

FRIOIOAIRE COMMERCIAL DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATiON 

DAYTON, OHIO 





Over 2000 Local 
Authorized Frigidaire Dealers 

plas St District Offices, shown on map and 
listed bdow, make Frigid aire's t*mT\ engineering 
service instantly available to j^ou, 

F KIljlDAlHK liliAtNTcH OFFICtJS, GtlNhiUAL MOTOKS 
.SALt'S COHIWATJON; AHanta. a'iJtiJwon% \%\tm\m' 
hwm, Bo9t<»n, BufTalo, Chicago^ Gli^vtflpinflu Daytan, Don- 
VFjr, D^:^ (loirtca, Detroit, Ft. Worth^Onlln^i, Kansas 
City^ Lou Anj^tflea^ NashvLM(<, Ni-'V/urk, Nrw Orit-'artdb, 
New Yurk* Oaklud, ii^n l<Yani;bco» St. Louii^. Sc. FaiiJi. 

OTHKK DISTRICT 0|I*PICEJ>: akbon. Ohio Ediswjn: 
AUSA^jV,. Ctrayb:Lt' FJi^triti': fiALTtmuAt:, Carey Sali.^^ 
Service: ait-UNGU* North weflttTn Auto ^uppl:^- ei, v\^^>, 
W G. WoJiE €q,; iiotJsTOW, €ox Sl Blaekburrt; INDIA M - 
APOUs. Htifriirumtron ^>^\i\^tr,MrX Co.; jAricsQN, Oaniu- 
mergi f'ower: ujuisviLLE, Smith D5ntrihutintr \ mem- 
I'UIS, Cri!gor';4, Inc.; hJaui, Domestic Refrigeration 
Co, : N Pw CA^TLB, Penn, Power Gu, ; NORFOLK. R, F. 
Trsnt,. tn?.; 0KL.AHC1UA ciTf. W. Dance, fnc.^OMAHA. 
JUdBjor Applianr:e COr; PEOftlA, Ct^nir^ ill. Light: I'ttit.A- 
OEU'iiiA. J, J, Pocock* Inc, ; PiTTSflLTtOH, Efectrir PrwJ- 
ucti Corp. r prjitTLAJNi>« ^ujiJieE El eetric? C^t.; auiANoifJf^ 
EL C. Rak^rCti. ; rock ESTiMi, Chapin-Qwcn Co,; SACf 
ANTOSio, Strauii-Frapk Co.; BAIUT lake aTY, W. 
RintiS Co.; SEATTLb!, Sanset El;e<rtnc Co t dimix ctTV, 
D. K. Ba^xter Co.; :m'DiCAN£:, Jenaen^Ryrd Co,; larttA^ 
cl/SE. OnantJiiiEJi Auto Supply Co. ; TAUPA, Rytu^-Foricy 
Ri^trig!^ Ca^: Vticbita, S. A. Long Col 



Frigidaire ^id^ Asthmatic and Tubercular Research 
at the Pottenger Sanatorium, Monrovia, Calif. Here, 
refrigeration equipment helps manufacture and pre- 
^rve serums at ibrf> degree tehw xera l&nperaturcs. 




I5c a day buys » . . a3 little as 2c **i d4iy runs this 
attractive new low* cost Frigidaire waier cooler* 
There is Frigidaire equipmcrnt for the largest or the 
smallest water-cool in b requirement* 




Frifiidaire and the farmer have gone to town! When 
meat and vegetables are at lowest cost, they are taken 
to FriKida ire-equipped Locker Storage Plants. (Typi- 
cal loclcer room illustrated iibove.) Wilh a year-'round 
variety of food in his individual locker, the farmer 
can now easily afford strawberries and porterhouse 
steaks in January. 
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INTERNATIONALS SHOW 

THE PROFITABLE WAY 

IN MISSOURI 



*H'm from Missouri/' says W. C. Shank, President of 

Crowe Coat Company of Kansas City . . . and ten 
International Six-Wheelers show him how to cut costs! 

Tfeur business stands to benefit by the same kind of fact-find- 
ing invescigafion that is making more money for the Crowe 
Coal Company. They had our transportation engineers take 
the measure of their hauling problems and fit the right Inter* 
nationals to the job. The result is expressed by Mr, Shank in 
terms every truck man understands: "Our ten Internationals 
each haul between 10 and 11 tons 2fi miles from mine to 
tipple making 19 to 20 round trips per day— about 22Ha torn 
ptr eight- hi^ar f/</T, including waste returned to pit. And 
ihey^re showing a lower hauling cost per ton than we've 
e%'er known before/* Thatj the kiPid of ninit w€ U iint to htlp 
ymt achieve in ^^t/ur busifieys. 

If you're looking for a half* ton delivery truck* a big six- 
wheeler like these coal-hauling units, or atiy size iti beiwemf 
International offers you 25 models in 81 wheelbase lengths— a 
compieie line of high-powered trucks with heavy-durj' stamina. 

If you're "from Missouri*' too, the International Branch or 
Dealer in your city is ready to show you on the job. Call the 
nearest showroom and let an International demonstrate the 
ptfjjiiahie way to hauL 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
J HO North Michigan Avenut (iN«iit»t*HATK. ^ Chicago, Illinois 



co«-c"»'"K ^.^^t company, 

profit* for . ,„ccrnaiio"->* 

for every .yiH^^'f 




INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 



1 • WHAT has the ^mall business man done 

to preserve freedom of trade in America? 

ANSWER ON PAGE 13 

2 •WILL the new powers of the Federal 

Trade Commission permit it to dictate 
my business poUcies? . , on page 15 

3 • DOES its new power give the Federal 
Trade Commission control over mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours? 

ON PAGE 16 

4 •WHY is tt impossible to tell the con- 

dition of the Government's financial 
situation? on pace 21 

5 • WILL my tax bill or electric bill be in- 

creased if flood control projects are 
turned into government operated elec- 
tric power stations? . , on page 24 

6 • WHY did a Maryland survey show so 

many of our youth favoring increased 
regulation of business? . on page 27 

7 •ARE employers actually prejudiced 

against middle-aged workers? 

, , . ON PAGE 29 

S • HOW does a merchant determine that 
his customers will buy a new item? 

, ON PAGE 31 

9 •WILL a letter to your Congressman 
have much effect on his vote? 

ON PAGE 42 

1 0 • HO W are business conditions in Canada 

compared with the United States? 

ON PAGE 44 

11 • HOW much has the F^ilroad Valuation 

Act cost and are transportation charges 
any lower as a result? . , on page 52 

12 •IS it good business to start a business 

during a depression? , . on page 64 

13 •HAS the Government any effective 

way of checking up on expenditures in 
its independent agencies? on page 110 



What is Coming in June 
Turn to Page 109 
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BUSINESS DEPENDS ON MONROE FOR 




When yoli select a machine to do 
Vdiir husincss fi^jures, find out 
M'hieli iww will jirochicc the great- 
est number of aecunite atiswers in 
tlie least time, 'riiat is Ww mmswct 
\{\ lower tigiirt! ct>sts in your busi- 
ness—and tlie reason for Mc*n roe's 
dominant posit iotj thrnughout 
American industry* 




TOBACCO . , Kf'cjtiii^ \\\^ \\\\\\ tbLMk'mnntl for Rjilfigh for pipes, and Urt Ki^u] 
cigiirt*llcs, rnlnils a lot of figure: work. Brown 6: WiUiiitnson Tiibficco t'orp. 

i>\\ Monrut' iukling't'tticulttlt»rs for fspetil ami mmiiniy in tiguring. 




RAIIS . . Mile;; ufmn milej^ trf raits, lnillHJn^ 
of passengers, Ihousiiiruls of Urns of freight— 
1 1 je N r w Yci r N e w H u ve n & M a rt f 1 1 n I U it i I - 
n*Htl uses Monrot*^ hy the sctire iit ]>iiiiitM 
MTrtttt'rt'tl iv\\ wUm^ its lines. The (Igurt* work 
nf i\ riulrtiiii) ne^'iT eertses* 



TOWELS A I tin- n litis where the 
fanjiius Mnrtex Ttiwe!?i are mnde, 
rind viX Uit' ofliees of Wellington 
,SettrH iv'hf re t hey n re Hold, M f »n roe*?, 
1 If it h li (kl I i> p-e rt Icu I fi t«i rs « nd 1 i \ Ji|f 
tiijii'l 1 irie^f Uci^ar the t> runt (»f ring. 



RADfO . . Monniesi cfikulators, simpiex iiiut 
l^rand jistin^ niaehtnes are at work for 
CtdumbiH llroaiJciAstiiigSybtein in NeA\' York, 
Cliicfig*>, and X.os Angeles. Mtinrot^'s natkm- 
WTcle fnclory branch service nssureii them 
uninterrupted figure protluetion. 




RHYTHM . , The 

snif^otli. ijiuet wny 
thait lliis itew Mtin- 
roe Addiiig-Calcu- 
1 a t <i r ( M o d e J 
MA- 6") turns out a 
\ iihinie of noeurnte 
tttswers, has won 
its pin re ns a favo- 
rite Ihj I hwiUi execu- 
WsvK and operators. 
Sirnpheily nncl 
"Velvc-l Tomir'eiise 
make its fiperntinn 
suhconseious. 



MORE THAN i:w MUKHDE-OWNED IIRANCHKS SERV*K AMKJUCAN BUSINESS 



AMBNRQEfQH 
mftr fi€U0£ JOS 

AQOING-CAICUIATORS 

lISTfNG MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
CHECK WAITERS 
CHECK SIGNERS 



MONR OE 



CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANTJKC. 

mum Off ICES - obanei^nj. 



I 



Please send nie frei* hiioklet on 
Monroe machine!^. 



NJUiie 
II nn 
Vtldre^ 
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ANSWER 



TO THE 

BURNING QUESTION 

Fuel Satisiaclion — Ihe unexcelled 
coal mined along the Norfolk and 
Western Railway — meets the most 
exacting demands of industiial, do- 
mestic^ and special users* Efficient, 
dependable, and economical it pro- 
duces maximum heat with a mini* 
mum of waste and bums without 
feleasing obiectionable corrosive 
gases. Fuel Satisfaction is the ideal 
aU-pujpose fuel. 

For complete information regarding 
Fuel Satisiaction and for advice or 
assistance in the solution of your 
fuel problems^ telephone or write 
any of the following: Coal Traffic 
Department, Roanoke^ Va., or any of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway's 
Coal Bureaus located at the follow- 
ing addresses: 10 Post Office 
Square. Boston; Marquette Building, 
Chicago; Dixie Terminal Building, 
Cincinnati; Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland: Book Building, Detroit; 
Reynolds Building. Winston-Salem; 
or any representative of the rail* 
way's Freight Traffic Department. 

laas — A CEHTUBY OF SERVICE ^ 1938 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



CAHRIEE or FUEL SATISFACTION 



Government by meti 

THE FOUNDERS of our government, 
devising rules for a free society, laid 
great emphasis upon written law as 
against laws made overnight by men. 
Today, thousands of regulations car- 
rying penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment are passed by bureaus, boards, 
commissions and authorities. 

A recent example, bizarre, but il- 
luminative of the change in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence: Mn Delmar, of 
Los Angeles, deducted as a loss 
against income $1,000 lost on the 
races. Mrs. Delmar deducted $300 lost 
on roulette. Some Treasury official, 
name unknown, decided that the first 
was deductible because Mr. Delmar 
gambled expecting to win, but that 
the other was not deductible because 
Mrs. Delmar gambled for pleasure. 

Thus, administrators of law make 
laws by their interpretation, in this 
case by deciding the intention of tlieir 
subjects. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England calls such administrative 
law *'The New Despotism." One of 
Hitler's first acts was to repeal **ob- 
jectivlty'* of the courts— -"judges must 
decide cases upon the intention of the 
parties as the Fuehrer would decide 
them." 

To our new friends: 

TO THE 1,000 of our new subscribers 
who failed to get their April issue of 
Nation's Business, our apologies. 
Your subscriptions v^ill start with 
May, The reason : March broke all rec* 
ords of 20 years for new subscribers. 
Our print order anticipated no such 
demand. So we were caught short. 

Twelve thousand and eleven new 
subscribers sent in their checks in 
March, So far as we know» only one 
other Washington concern which does 
not depend on local trade did better. 
But then, a subscription to Nation's 
Business is voluntary; the Internal 
Revenue Bureau does not take *'no" 
for an answer. 
I We thank you! 

Four-square but Janus-faced 

WE WERE puzzled by a report about 
labor demands made by employees of 
the Federal Barge Ldnes. General 



Ashbum, president of this Govern- 
ment-owned corporation, said to the 
Associated Press; 

I told them to strike if they chose, but 
that they would only lose their jobs. The 
barge Imo^ caRtiot afford to pay what tht* 
men are asking. 

When private employers have said 
the same thing — ^and no doubt with 
equal cause — it only served to brand 
them as feudal barons and to bring 
peremptory orders from the National 
Labor Relations Board. Is it possible 
that we have one set of conduct and 
wage standards for government agen- 
cies and another for private business 
with which they may be in direct com- 
petition, as the Federal Barge Lines 
are ? We'd walk six blocks to see the 
General in action before an examiner 
of the N.R.UB. 

Wisdom 

TO activate; our economy, we can rely 
on the profit system and the hope of 
gain, or we can try the new European 
ideas of state regulation and the fear of 
punishment. We can try either, but we 
can't try both at the same time. — Bernard 
M. Bartich before Senate Committee on 
Unemployment and Rehef. 

Genesis of an industry 

HOW DO businesses get going? How 
are jobs made? 

A suggestive answer is provided by 
the career of Col. Lewis Walker. Dead 
at 82, he lived to see the fulfillment 
of his purpose to develop the idea of 
a bookless fastener into a thriving 
industry. 

It was at the Chicago Fair in 1S&3 
that he saw a local inventor, W, L, 
Judson, demonstrating the device. 
Judson was looking for a backer. 
Colonel Walker immediately grasped 
the commercial possibilities* He made 
up his mind to promote the invention. 
It took him 20 years to attain volume 
product ton. 

Reorganization followed reorganis- 
ation. Survival was an acute problem* 
Manufacture was attempted in one 
city after another. Stockholders were 
an unstable quantity* Colonel Walker 
was the only constant in an equation 
of variables. 

In 19X3 operations were established 
in Meadville, Pa., his home town. 
Twenty persons were employed. A 




THE BUSINESS THAT 
GOES TO COLLEGE 

Many lop executives first learned of Hartford Steam Boiler in engi* 
jieering lext-books they shjJied as youn^ men. 

For decades, this t^onipany's jud^iiuml in matters t*f puNser- 
plant protection has been accepted as authoritative. 

In the **age of steams" the 19th Century, Hartford was largely 
responsible for standards of safe boiler tlrsi^ni and construction. 

In J he *'age of machines,'^ the 20th Century, Harlford s insurance 
and inspection guard half of the nation's insured power apparatus. 

Hartford was the first insurance company to establish a laboratory 
— studying and prescribing for *'bad feed water," cauee of many 
boiler ills. Its research and study helped liring order out of chaos 
in the welding of pressure ve.wb* Its engineering staff leads today 
in studying and applying new techniques for the prevention of power* 
j>lant accidents, Tliis is one business that is never through learning. 

Ask your agent or broker to place jour boiler or machinery in- 
surance with Hartford Steam Boiler — ihe organisation tlevotttl 
solely to this kind of insurance. 

^ TM HARTFORD STEAM ROILER 

imwnmA^D rnrnm anim 

HARTFOltD, CONNiCTICUT 
OLDEST m THf GDUNfRT, LARGfST \% IHE WDRID. INClHEERING ItlSUR&NCE EICLUSlVELf 
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rented building was used for the fac- 
tory- First name was the Hookless 
Fastener Company, Inc. Reorganiza- 
tion changed the name to Talon, Inc. 
Now the company operates several 
factories In Meadville, and one at 
Erie, Branch offices are maintained 
in New York^ Chicago, Phitadelphia, 
Boston, Los Angeles, Employees ag- 
gregate 4,000, 

Up to a few months before his 
death the light of Colonel Walker's 
leadership burned brightly. He was 
president in service as well as in 
title. 



Merry <-go-royncl 

"THE ONLY way to balance the 
budget is by raisijig national income 
I until increased income taxes yield 
i enough revenue to meet necessary ex- 
I penditures," says Senator LaFollette. 
I But he explains that, in his opinion, 
pr i V a t e i nd u s t ry al o ne c an n o t i n c r e ase 
and maintain the national income to 
that level. The federal Government 
must keep on pumping money into 
circulation through **made work'* 
projects, relief, etc. 

In other words, the Government 
must give enough of the peopie*s 
money to the people to enable them 
to give back in taxes enough to per- 
mit the Government to do the giving. 
The second five-year plan seems to 
lack even the imagination of the first 
five-year plan, 

A city and a bonk 

ALMOST half of the national life of 
the United States is spanned by the 
history of the Live Stock Bank of Chi- 
cago* Now in its seventieth year the 
bank opened its doors to a city young 
and vigorous^ to a civic spirit still in- 
fused with pioneer courage. Barely a 
generation separated the thriving city 
of 250,000 souls from the frontier 
community established in 1833. 

Life and work was picturesquely 
difficult by current standards — wood- 
en sidewalks, unpaved streets* horse 
cars» no electric lights. In the Biblical 
fullness of years, the prairie center 
attained rank with the world's largest 
cities, produced and distributed a vo- 
luminous variety of goods whose 
names became household words, 
helped to develop a civilization that 
it twice impressively symbolized with 
expositions of jnternational rnagni- 
tude* 

How well the little bank served the 
needs of the business community, its 
growth eloquently attests. Assets 
rose from $240,000 to more than $26,- 
000,000, And services now reach out 
to agriculture, trade, and industry in 
five states. An institution that has 
managed to withstand the shocks and 
advei*sities of 70 years provides its 
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own assurance of soundness. To in- 
crease the useful stature whib at the 
same time maintaining integrity 
against the hazards of chance and 
change heaps up the measure of dis- 
tinction. 

Fame 

A NEWSPAPER report in the New 
York Herald-Tribuiw chronicled the 
new rules officially promulgated for 
the residents of *'Tug\velltovvn," the 
Greenbelt Resettlement Administra- 
tion community. One of the rules is 
that no washing may hang out to dry 
after 4 :30 p.m. or on Sunday, and woe 
to the belated householder who for- 
gets his lalch-key. He ifi to be fined 
25c. 

But this is not what we started to 
write about. What impresses us in the 
report was not bureaucratic regula- 
tion — that was no surprise to these 
columns — but the immutable fact that 
a great New York City newspaper re- 
ferred to him as *' Robert G. Tugwell." 

A calf to arms 

TOTALrTAKlANlSM is insidiously bor- 
ing from within the temple of our Uber- 
ties and assaulting it from without. Kever 
has any foe of civilization moved so mys- 
teriously, so unerringly, with such dead- 
ly swiftness over so wide a territory ► The 
urgent and unpostponable duty of every 
American who loves liberty is not only 
to let the light of reason guard him from 
within against this treacherous foe, but 
to join his fellow citizens in resisting it 
from without. 
—Secretary Harold U Ickes, Feb. 3» 1938 

Woshington "business" 

Propaganda Mills: Congress has 
specifically prohibited the hiring of 
press agents by Government depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, by official count 
of the federal Information Service, 
more than 85 bureaus, boards, com- 
missions and other offices employ 
press agents. To evade the law, the 
press agents are known as informa- 
tion speeialistSi editors, assistants* 

Increased Word Tonnage: Public 
Printer Giegengack reveals in his an- 
nual reports a style that is a remind- 
er of business correspondence in the 
Victorian era. Sprinkled through 
them are such cliches as *'I take this 
opportunity, , • ; ^'Permit me to con- 
gratulate. * , ; "I wish to express- 
. . '1 want to take this occasion, 
, - , " ; '*May I express to you. - . ; and 
"I am giving myself the pleasure, , . 
One speculates whether the Public 
Printer is excessively Chesterfieldian 
or simply wishes to set a good ex- 
ample in word tonnage, by way of in- 
creasing the business of his depart- 
ment- 

New Horizons in Modern Educa- 
tion: The W*P,A, will hold a class in 



Where Will Business 
Find Its Leaders 

~}iext yeai% the year after ^ five years from notv? 



AN unending search 
XX is going on in 
American business— a 
search for exec tit tves^ 
for men who iirc big 
enough to carry the 
Droad responsibilities^ 
of modern industry, ... It is a search 
that grips the attcnuon of ail directing 
heads of businesses, because the safety 
and prosperity of their organizations 
depend upon the success of this search. 

This year, next year, and every year 
thereafter the business world must iiiid 
new leaders— executives who can organ- 
ize forces under their control; judge, 
directj and influence men; plan ahead 
with sound vision; meet unexpected 
dillicuhies and unlooked-for opportii- 
nitits with correct thought and action. 




Who are the comhtg 
executives in your busi- 
ness? There arc plenty 
of department heads- 
men who know seliing, 
or production, or ac- 
counting, or some other 
one branch of the business. But there 
are few who know the fundamentals of 
all departments and who are capable of 
coordinating their activities. This is the 
type of num who must be fr/und. 

If you are the responsible head of 
your business, one of your vital prob- 
lems is to rate your executives and to 
prepare your coming executives. 

If you are one of the coming execu- 
tives, your vital problem is to compel 
recognition and co be fully prepared 
when the time comes* 



The Alexander Hamilton Institute Is Helping 
American Industry to Prepare Its Executives 



For more than a quarter-century the JfisOEute 
has been giving to tKe exec u lives and coming 
executives of American busmcss the orgtm- 
ized knowledge of business chat is esseQEial 
to compeieni management. The Instltufc has 
fiatbcrcd ihe experience of the miftt successful 
business men i}f the country, and the proved 
principles and nmh^jcfs of ih(>u?iands of com- 
panies- It has tsr^ianizcd and fiirmulated this 
kortwledi^e for ibe benefit of those who real- 
ize that >\ ithout it no man is qualified for 
execative responsibiJicy, 

To those men whti now bold, or who are 
detc-rminejd to hold in the future, important 
places in the business world, the Institute 



iifTers (he thoroujib, balanced knowdedpe of 
productic}n, market in finance, and account* 
ing essential in business administration; the 
ideas, expeiiencet methods and jud>;ment of 
the most sitccessfu! business men of America; 
^ confident mastery of tested, modern busi- 
ness principles and practice. 

To men who w^ant to qualify fully for ex- 
ecutive responsibility and to win linattcial 
independence, we will be ^Hd to send a copy 
of the fam*ius book "Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness/' A new edition has been published 
whith coniains a mtisi important messa|»e for 
the (y|>L' of man who is ^oinjj; far in business. 
Mail the coupon ftjr your copy. 



A fit o tig I be many American business iead-ers who hdve 
aided in btiilding the Institute's Course and Sen ice are.' 

AUu . AUfcd P. Sloan, Jr., Chithmtiti < ! , i -/ . ^ Bf^njamin Ki]sh, LvA ri/, 

/f;i,. uiity f}i N^inh Atftvrica ; Fredcin - '■ mA, J .. l Pnwidctn, i I ,';,!''..■ fst di 

Ntf-'^ si- < ■ ffipiiny, inc.; l^owler Manning, '"''•i .i. ^ unJiiifUinyi Dnmon Afhiru,in R.sJiiiicr 

Cflrpf^rnfiffnt Koberc H. Momgomety, Lyh . I^rrjthi-r^ & MefntMffmary ; Jqbn G, LoiiMJali?, 

PresiefiTfr, MenaTitiit ^d/mm^ra Bank & 7j,, / many m'>ff. 



To thf ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 

148 Alitor Place, New York, N, Y. 
Pkuse nut it me, without cost, a copy of **Fo rising Ahead in Business/ 

Siime 

Bfisiitess Af I fins 5 , , , 

Pmnfthn — . 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINCHOUSB ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANV • PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Any boy 

CAN MAKE 
a moior 




Fittitig them to ihe world's work /$ a man~she job 



FOR a thinj^ so hnportant tf) 
modern lift: ^ an electric motor is 
an amaxiogly simple device. Just a 
few pieces of steel and iron, wound 
with coih of wire. Any bright boy 
can follow instructions and make 
tjne that will run. 

Yet the most romantic siory ever 
told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device in asc to- 
day. It turns the wheels of industry 



— carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of 
tall buildings. The daily lives — 
even the livelihood — of most of 
us depend in some way upon it. 

The job of fitting electric motors 
to the world's work is an exactins^ 
one. What makes it complicated is 
that ever)' lask^ to be done efficient- 
ly, requires a certain kind of motor. 
Westinghouse, for example, offers 
over 20,tHXj different types, sizes 



and ratings. If none of these is ex- 
actly what is needed, a special 
tTiodel will foe built to order. 

The electric motor is * 'bread and 
butter'- to Westinghouse — and to 
just about everyone else. Fully con- 
scious of its responsibility, West- 
inghouse research continues each 
year to seek improvement in motor 
design — so that the world's work 
may be done better, faster, and at 
less cost. 




Westinghouse 
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abdominal and pelvic exercises for 
women at 10 a.m., at 1563 Clay Street, 
—Not ice in ti San Francisco news- 
paper. 

Revival of a Lost Art : Government 
officials searching for neglected re- 
employment opportunities stiggest the 
revival of the garlic twisting indus- 
try. Women used to do this work of 
braiding the garlic into long strings, 
it is said, Now» most of it is mar- 
keted Joose, The Federal Bureau of 
Plant Industry deplores the loss of 
this fine old art and suggests that be- 
ginners **procure some strings from 
dealers, and learn by replaiting the 
garlic.*' 

Circumstances alter cases 

T THINK it can be demoTii^t rated that if 
the investigration shall be attempted by 
the Federal Trade Commission the result 
will be in the most important particulars 
practically nei^iig^ible. 

Senator Norris thus officially de- 
fines a whitewash. But the date is 
1928 and the proposed senatorial in- 
vestigation is of the nefarious utili- 
ties. 

Ten years later another investi- 
gation is demanded, this time of the 
T.V.A, But now the same senator feels 
that the FT.C. would be the very 
agency to do the job. Thus may we see 
how the world wags. 

Banking ond calligraphy 

HOW little we may know of the com- 
plexities in highly specialized modern 
business is brought home to the cur- 
ious mind at every turn, A banker 
friend showed us the other day an 
illegible signature file. It contained 
some 200 signatures of depositors so 
segregated* 

Photostats are made of all signa- 
tures which are difficult if not im- 
possible to decipher, and these are 
placed in the file with proper identi- 
fication, for the use of bookkeepers 
and tellers. Some of the depositors 
are just punk penmen, but many 
more probably ape the strange hier- 
oglyphics affected by some bank of- 
ficials we have known. 

Tax strike 

SERVICE station men in Oakman» 
Ala,, recently served notice that 
enough taxes are enough and that's 
that. When the town placed a one cent 
tax on gasoline in addition to six 
cents state and one cent federal taxes, 
owners of the pumps gave force to a 
popular protest against the new levy 
by closing them and declaring they 
would sell no more motor fuel until 
Oakman called off its tax. Residents 
went to neighboring towns to **fill 
up/* 




The citizenry won out/but we'll bet 
it was a Pyrrhic victory. They'll find 
the tax, like the salesman's overcoat, 
in some expense account. 

The trial of regulators 

AT LEIAST two dairymen, in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, have been pros- 
ecuted recently for giving their cus- 
tomers too much quality at the price. 
Their milk contained more butter fat 
than was permitted by the state 
boards that control milk distribution. 
The New Jersey dry cleaner, it will be 
recalled, charged too little for pants 
pressing. 

In Albany, N, Y., Attorney General 
Bennett asked the state legislature 
for $50,000 to use in investigating the 
milk industry. He charged that two 
of the largest companies were mak- 
ing up to 27 per cent profit. 

The same New York newspaper 
carried the announcement of one of 
these companies, denying Mr. Ben- 
nett's figures and asserting that its 
net profit on milk is only one-tenth 
cent a fiuart. 

We wouldn't like to be a dairyman 
— arrested for charging prices that 
are too low, and investigated for mak- 
ing too much profit. 

The business man has an extra 
hard life these days. 

Count your decibels 

WHEN an executive finds trouble in 
concentrating on his work he should 
check up on the decibel index in his 
office. Decibel is a term invented by 
sound conditioning engineers as the 
unit of sound intensity. It's really very 
simple. The threshold of audibility is 
set at zero, a whisper is 20 decibels, 
ordinary conversation 50, an electric 
street car rings up 12, an auto horn 
91, and a riveter outrages the silences 
at 110. The noise range in the aver- 
age office is from 35 to 70, depending 
on the temperament of the boss and 
the conversational vivacity of his em- 
ployees. On a day when the files have 
failed to disgorge an important letter 
it may run as high as 90. 

Sound conditioning of offices is be- 
coming an important architectural 
aid to business efficiency, like air 
conditioning. Through the use in 
walls and partitions of new building 
materials treated for sound absorp- 
tion, the clatter of typewriters and 
adding machines and the excess flow 
of verbal articulation are mitigated. 
This improves the grade of business 
thinking by granting relief from 
noise distractions. Schopenhauer, the 
great pessimist, said the Eleventh 
Commandment should be, "Don't In- 
terrupt/' and that noise is the most 
impertinent of interruptions. But in- 
dustrial laboratories are learning how 
to deal with such impertinence. 



Prove the 




Th^ easiest way lo lurn a wb^el is lo grip 
irregularilies on ils circumleience with fhe 
fingers. There's nq slipping, no los! eUorl. 
And th&t's exactly Ihe Moise principle of 
power Jransmission- A Jhousand fiiigera 
of sleel in every Morse Sileni Cham grip 
Btid lurn toothed sprockets. Power Hows 
smoothly IrDni motor to machine, driving 
to new production highs. Power loss iades 
out of the picture with elfidenciea as great 
as 99,4%* Drives last longer, are trouble- 
free. 

Morse Drives are belter — yet they cost no 
more than ordinary drives! 

Put the Morse principle to work tor yoit 
in your plant. Call in the Morse man. 




MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 

ITHACA. NEW YOHK 
Division Boig Warnmr Cotpot^Sioa 
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194% INCREASE in MILEAGE- 
50.4% LOWER COST per MILE 



^ -that's the nrst year *- 
record of 80 operators with 
this great new Heavy Duty 



TRUCK 
AIRWHEEL 




H 




'r/>e of i" *^«"n(rv 




HERE ARE THE FACTS 

avermse of SO fleets' 

€tir Tr»r it I*, trmrh 

MILEAGE 8,402 2k722 
increase • • - * . IW^/c 
Av. COST 

I'EH MILE .00216? JHiHit 

c'otil per mile • * . 30, tVc 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR 
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A Call for Faith 

MALL business incn nrustitute ihv most in- 
ilepeiuJuiit group in AiiUTica. 'Ihis is imt nwrv 
rhetoric* It is hialofjry and hii^tor\\ 

'J1ie iiuui who givt\s up a .slirltrn^d job — salary 
or wage — ainl strikes out upon his own, fori'^oing 
mmforts, facing hazards, nnist have courag<\ llv 
h willing to risk all l>eeause he desires most of all 
freedom of action, "To Ije independent/' he would 
phrase it. Hence, a gigantic nuignet desigru'd to 
attract those human behigs most ready to saeri- 
fiec for tlic principle of economic and political 
freedouj would tlraw largely from Ihii^i group. 

Historically, the record runs true. The inde- 
jjcndent business men of England gave first svr- 
vice lo "liberalisni/' As 'lilKTals" they l*rougljt 
ahtmt the reiieal of the Ehzahethan law which 
fixed wages and hours according tcF tlie jirice of 
graiii, 

A century later found their stuis fighting for 
this same economic freedom in America. They 
were the first to oppose the stanif> taxes, the tax 
on tea, the sugar and navigation acts and the 
growing bureaucracVj multitude of new offices* 
and . . , . swarms of officers to harass our ])(*ople 
and eat out their substance/' a.s a faniuus Dec- 
laration of Independence reads. They, single- 
handed, at great sacrifice, carried f>n into tfie 
third year their resolve ''to eat aeorns" rather 
than to import Hritish goo<ls nmler, as they fi*lt, 
arbitrary restrictions. 

It was the representatives of the small bax^k- 
wuods merchants of Virginia, Patrick Ifenrv- and 
John Marslinlb wIh) forced adoption of I lie five 
famous res(jln lions which tirst suggested separa- 
tion from England, wliile a silversmith junned 
Revere and his business friends were sounding the 
tocsin in Massachusetts Bay* And then, as ih)w, so 
the historian records, tlwy did so in the face of 
<»p|K»sitioti from others "who expected favors frotn 
the Crown" and urged coneilial ion. the e-arlitT 
word for ''cooperation/' 

In another century and a half came the ctFort to 
curtail (H*t>nouii(^ fret^lom on a large scaU* in the 
interest of ''recovery/' But « inergency does nut 
justify a eonipnnnise of principle. It was a s!nall 
tiattery num of York, IVu, who werd to jnil for his 
convictions; a paids-ju-esser ami chicken dciik-r 
who fanned the nu>nientous issue into national 
proportions. It was an niiknown oil operator of 



and Works 

IVxas who chose a c^ell rather tlian subnnt t<^ 
arliitrary rule, who was denied liis liberty inuh^r a 
regulation which the Supreme Court hiter found 
existed only in a press release of the Interior 
Departnu^nt. 

It is immensely significant that the measures 
for curtailing frecdcnn of action were repealed in 
the hearts of the people long before they were 
iji'ted ujxon by tlie Supreme Court. 

The small business man know^s that political 
freedom and economic freedom go hand in hziiub 
He knows that> when one goes, the other will go. 
He is close to his customers and knows that taxes 
come out of the market -basket, that business 
opposes taxes n*)t because it pays them but be- 
cause it collects them. He knows that excessive 
restrictions antl rt^gulations slow down trade, arul 
his life is devoted to the speeding np of the trad- 
ing of goods, labor and services. 

The small business men of America are a 
niighty potential force in the preservation of the 
free and tlu^ ever increasiTig prorluction antl *]is- 
tribution of more things for more ]jeople. Each 
has his circle of iuHuence. Just now the false in- 
liibition which has !)cen upon Jjim, namely, that 
to critiei/^e political [jolicies is unpatriotic, is 
bt^ing lifted. He is bcconuTig articulate. The '*fer- 
nu'ut [jack liouie'' winch Congressmen rejau't to- 
day is largely the result of this awakening of the 
srmdl business mafi. Heis becomirjg more and morr 
convinced that we are not getting aheatl, and 
is skeptical of nu>re political plans and promises, 

Fi»r tlie snudl business man who is ready to 
tight again for the fuudameutals of the free 
xlmerican enterprise system, there has been jire- 
j>arcd a simple, 40-page liooklet which shows 
wl 1 V re in I h e A m e rica 1 1 b n si 1 1 e s s sy s te n i i s d i f f e re n t 
fnnn all others, it describes what sul>stitutes are 
pr<»]iOscd antl why, and suggests wiuit he can do 
abiHit it. This booklet can be obtained fnnn viuir 
Chamiier of Conunerce or Trade Association, 
It is as non-partisaTi as tlie nmltij>lieatif>n tahk\ a 
palrifitic nuuuuvl which uiiglit ha ve lieen used by 
the l>usiness nu^n of luU - if they had not been 
///r/W/^^f/— instead of th<»se of to(hiy whose j*>b is 
that of prfsm ifitj. 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD IS 
JUST MEN AND WOMEN 

And the Mimeograph is an efficient servant to hotli. It may 
be a much more personal tiling to you than you have ever 
imagined — a direct or indirect contributor to your welfare, 
usefulness, and happiness. It is sometimes a wonderment to 
us that so many women are important factors in Mimeograph 
service and enthusiastic users of the complete process- We are 
prou<l of this gracious approbation. And thai is one good reason 
why our new Mimeograph 100 has been made a thing of beauty 
and sim[)le operation. It was designed to be tiie finest device 
ever developed for the speedy and impressive duplication of tyj>- 
ing, line drawings, forms, etc. — and is accepted as such by unnum- 
bered thousands of men and women who help to do the work oJ 
the world. For full particulars write today to A, B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 



MIMEOGRAPH 

Hrpi»i«r<^d in raiK'ft SivlrB Pairiii 0(fFic« 
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Has the F.T.C. Become a New NRA? 

By GEORGE A. BENSON 




After years of wandering arouncj in dingy, temporary offices^ 
the Federal Trade Commission finally has a home of its own 

NEW amendments broadening its powers and giving if 
authority to enforce its decisions permit the Trade Com- 
mission to control and punish. Will it dictate? 



Coincident with its removiii to a 

new and permaneTit home, a beautiful 
stone and marble building at the apex 
of Washington's famed Government 
Triangle, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion entered a completer, more pow- 
erfulj administrative structure. The 
two events, though not exactly syn- 
chronous» were close enough to paral* 
lei each other and together they are 
significant. 

The Commission is home at last, 
after a quarter of a century of wan- 
dering through temporary and musty 
old quarters. It is come of age» legis- 
latively and legally, after long years 
of growing pains and exploration in 
the exacting realm of the courts* Its 
home is fixed and enduring, its pow- 
ers, by virtue of new amendments, are 
broad and abiding. Today it can con- 
trol and punish. Tomorrow it may 
dictate! 

A new act of Congress makes the 
consumer as much a concern of the 
Commission as the competitor has 
been heretofore. Thus its jurisdiction 
is widened. It now can protect the 
purchaser against his own lack of 
knowledge. No longer must it confine 
itself to proving that competition has 
been damaged, monopoly promoted* 
Deception now is an unfair practice, 
cither in merchandising or advertis- 
ing, and it may involve but a single 
ultimate consumer. Fool the buyer in 
any way and hereafter you will be on 
the spot. 

No longer need the Commission go 
to the circuit court of appeals to 
make an order effective. If the re- 
spondent does not petition for review 
within a specified time, the Commis- 
sion's order is final and determining; 
the burden in the future is on the 
respondent. 

Not only that: the Commission 
now, by certifying to the Department 
of Justice for civil action, can enforce 
a stiff penalty. Heretofore, the only 
penalty was a fine for contempt of 



court for not obeying a decree effect- 
uating a Commission order. 

And It can lay a heavy hand on the 
processors and distributors of foods, 
drugs, devices for restoring health or 
cosmetics. Its jurisdiction over the 
advertising of such items is sweeping. 
No false advertisement can be dis- 
seminated* Every claim for the prod- 
uct must be substantiated or the ad- 
vertisement is deceptive, intended to 



fool the consumer into purchase. If it 
is to the public interest to prevent 
such advertising, the Commission can 
go into court and get an injunction. 
If the product so advertised is in- 
jurious to health or if the advertise- 
ment is clearly intended to "defraud" 
or mislead, " the advertiser is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, subject to a fine 
of $5,000 or a prison term of six 
months. A second offense doubles the 

1 5 
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iJty, Thus power fa 
ed to power to prevent and controL 
The Commission's powers have 
been confirmed by the courts. It was 
the Supreme Court, recogniEing that 
its basic law gave the Commission 
jurisdiction only over competition, 
which paved the way for the adoption 
of the amendatory act making it no 
longer necessary to prove 
injury to a competitor. 
And the Court's de- 
cisions are broad enough 
to leave no doubt about 
the constitutionality of 
the new act. The applica- 
tion of the intei^tate 
commerce clause is now 
so sweeping as to give 
the Commission access 
to a gradually broaden- 
ing field of activity- 



carry on under fair competitive con- 
ditions, protected from the sharp or 
shady practices of the unscrupulous'' 
— words reminiscent of early NRA 
days. He did not advocate the amend- 
ments (the Commission had been 
seeking them ever since 1931 when 
the Supreme Court voided an order 
because it had not proved injury to 



Open door to NRA 

THE Supreme Court also 
wrote the great charter 
which today is the open 
door to the long-desired 
return to NRA, along 
the lines advocated by 
Donald Richberg. and to 
some measure of control 
over minimum wages 
and maximum hours. 
Further legislation is un- 
necessary. 

The Administration 
has not thought of this, 
or if it has, a more dra- 
matic approach is pre- 
ferred* But the Commis- 
sion has thought of it, 
because it has been 
brought to its attention. 
It views the power with 
some satisfaction, but 
stays its hand for the 
time being; after all, it is better to 
have definite instructions from Con- 
gress, I shall return to this. 

The Commission has come a long 
distance since Woodrow Wilson's 
time. To the President who sired it, 
it was to be the adviser and consul- 
tant of business to protect it against 
unfair trade practices and to prevent 
monopoly. He conceived it ''only as 
an indispensable instrument of in- 
formation and publicity; as a clear- 
ing house for the facts by which both 
the public mind and the managers of 
great business undertakings should 
be guided''; as an instrumentality for 
working "justice to business where 
the processes of the courts or the 
natural forces of correction outside 
the courts are inadequate. , , 

Roosevelt, when he dedicated its 
permanent home, considered it vin- 
dication of his great predecessor, 
viewed it as the vehicle for allowing 
business "to remain honest and to 




WOODROW WILSON conceived the Com- 
mission '^Ofily OS on indispensable instrument of 
information and publicity; as a clearing house 
for the facts by which the public mind and 
business should be guided^^ 



a competitor). Indeed, in his first ad- 
ministration, the Commission was in 
its greatest eclipse because the anti* 
trust laws were suspended and busi* 
ness, under the cloak of immunity 
which the NRA codes gave, was en- 
gaging in practices it had previously 
frowned upon. Ironically enough, the 
Commission now is **mopping up" on 
the monopoHslic practices which the 
NRA fostered and is clothed with all 
the powers any administration needs 
to accomplish the very things for 
which NRA was created; to do it, too, 
under the laws. 

Its new powers flowered under the 
Wheeler-Lea bilL By this act the 
Commission is brought to its real 
strength and ready to pounce upon 
any practices or advertising which 
are "deceptive," 

The important thing in the new act 
is the little word **deception/' Any- 
thing that deceives the purchaser is 
an unfair trade practice. If the prod- 



uct is likely to be injurious to health, 
so much the worse. In the past the 
Commission has been able to stop 
practices and advertisements because 
they "misled" or were "deceptive,'* 
but only when the misleading or de- 
ceptive statements tended to divert 
trade from a competitor. That is all 
done. The competitor still will be pro- 
tected, but now, the con- 
sumer is also to be safe- 
guarded. 

A company may man- 
ufacture a wholly new 
article, the only thing of 
its kind in the country, 
made by no one else and, 
if the claims made for it 
are untrue, if statements 
incapable of substantia- 
tion made in advertise- 
ments induce people to 
huy it, the Commission 
can file a complaint 
against it* Thus if a con- 
sumer purchases some- 
thing which turns out to 
be not what he antici- 
pated because of the ad- 
vertisements he can ap- 
peal to the Commission 
for action. 

Deception is banned 

ANYTHING that de- 
ceives or misleads is con- 
trary to the act. It is left 
to the Commission to de- 
termine what is decep- 
tive, just as the original 
law left it the duty of 
determining what is an 
unfair practice. Many 
unfair practices are not 
deceptive, and many de- 
ceptive practices are not 
unfair practices in that 
they injure competitors. It is possi- 
ble, however, to determine to a con- 
siderable extent the stand the Com- 
mission will take, because numerous 
findings and orders point the way. 

Passing off one's goods as the 
goods of another, representing them 
as foreign made to appeal to a cer- 
tain class when they are of domestic 
origin, imitating another's products 
either in form or name, are some of 
them. True, the Commission has been 
able to tackle such practices hereto- 
fore, but the field is now widened be- 
cause it no longer needs to prove that 
a competitor is injured or monopoly 
is promoted. 

Does the merchandising practice or 
the advertisement deceive the con- 
sumer ? Is the sales talk or the ad mis- 
leading in any way? Is it untrue? 
These are the questions to be asked. 
If the answers are in the aflirmative, 
the Commission can and will proceed 
whether trade is diverted or not* 
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Clearly this^ opens ;i broad field, 
much of which is yet to be explored. 
Immediately one can think of numer- 
ous advertisements which might fall 
under the ban. Testimonials, for ex- 
ample; undue claims about the worth 
or effectiveness or quality of a prod- 
uct. But here one cannot be too sure, 
for the courts have spoken. 

In a previous case, the Supreme 
Court held that the advertisements 
of an obesity cure were misleading 
but that the Commission had no juris- 
diction because there was no show- 
ing of injury to a competitor. This 
is the case which gave rise to the 
"deceptive" practices amendments. 
But it is certain that the Commission 
will go far in holding many advertis- 
ing claims as misleading if they can- 
not be substantiated by expert testi- 
mony, especially when the ada are 
detrimental to public interest or are 
deceiving people into buying the 
products. 

But the Commission finds itself 
faced with a decision of the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals which nulli- 
fied its order directing a mattress 
company to cease certain advertising 
practices. The Commission held that 
the company*s trade*mark, a picture 
of a mattress uncovered at one end 
and extending to a surprising degree, 
was unfair, because, although such an 
expansion was not possible, the ad- 
vertising campaign had 
induced many persons 
to prefer these mat- 
tresses to those of oth- 
er manufacturers. The 
court rejected this rea- 
soning. It said the power 
to prohibit unfair prac- 
tices did not extend so 
far; that "the slightest 
pictorial exaggeration of 
the qualities of an article 
cannot be deemed to be 
either a misrepresenta- 
tion or an unfair method 
of competition/' 



"Puffing'* given O.K. 

IT TOOK cognizance of 
"the time-honored cus- 
tom of at least slight 
puffing/* said "puffing'' 
had not yet come under 
a legal ban. 

Well, then, where does 
puffing end and decep- 
tion begin ? Occasionally, 
this question will trouble 
the Commission. 

It is clear, too, that 
the Commission, in pro- 
ceeding against advertis- 
ers on the grounds of 
deception, must prove de- 
ception per se, just as 
heretofore it had to 



prove injury to competitors. In some 
cases, this will not be difficult. It 
is, for example, easy to prove that 
fabrics or garments do not contain 
the materials advertised or contain a 
combination of materials not fully set 
forth. It will be easy, too, to prove 
whether a drug or a cosmetic will do 
all that is claimed for it. 

Testimonial advertisements are 
something else again. The rule is yet 
to be laid down, because the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals nullified a 
Commission order directed against a 
respondent company on the grounds 
that the fact that the company did 
not admit In its advertisements that 
the testimonials were paid for did not 
tend to create a monopoly, 

"But if they are paid for, providing 
they are truthful, no one is deceived/' 
the court said. 

The test, then, is deception or truth- 
fulness. A food advertised to build the 
body must build the body. A drug or 
a device represented to cure a par- 
ticular ailment must cure it. But what 
becomes of those advertisements 
which deceive some and do not de- 
ceive others? The Commission, of 
course, will consider the probable im- 
pression on the reader. It will look to 
the impression made upon the person 
conversant with technical statements, 
the one who is wise enough to know 
that claims heard over the air or read 





REVISION of the anfi-trusi laws or licensing of 
corporations in tntersfafe business appears un- 
necessary since the Federal Trade Commission 
is now empowered to accom plish anything these 
laws were intended to do 
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in magazine and paper cannot be 
substantiated and it will look to the 
impression upon the unknowing. The 
Commission says, for example, that 
the law is not to protect the well in- 
formed and the wise, but the ordinary 
trusting individual who has a right 
to rely on the truthfulness of what 
he reads. 

Justice Black's first opirtian 

AT this point the Commission is but- 
tressed by a new Supreme Court de- 
cision, the first one written by Mr, 
Justice Black, He said; 

The fact that a false statement may be 
obviously false to those who are trained 
atifl experienced does not change its char- 
ade noi" take away its power to deceive 
Dth<*rs leas experienced. Thc^re Js no duty 
resting upon a citizen to suspect the hon- 
esty of those with whom he transacts 
business. Laws are made to protect the 
trusting as weU as the suspicious. 

The same reasoning applies to mer- 
chandising practices^ all competitive 
methods employed to move goods. 
But here, the Commission is likely to 
rely more completely than ever on its 
fair trade practice rules ♦ now increas- 
ing rapidly. These rules really take 
the place of the old NRA codes, and, 
as promulgate^ in recent months, cov- 
er the very trade practices written 
into the codes. 
These rules are of the utmost im- 
portance. They consti- 
tute the Government's 
machinery for prevent- 
ing monopolistic prac- 
tices, for cooperating 
with business and indus- 
try to safeguard both 
business and the public, 
to protect consumers 
against misleading ad- 
vertising. They make it 
unnecessary to revise the 
an ti- trust laws or to 
license corporations do- 
ing an interstate busi- 
nessj because the Federal 
Trade Commission now 
is empowered to accom- 
plish anything these pro- 
posed laws are intended 
to do. 

The procedure permits 
a business or industry to 
take the initiative in es- 
tablishing its own rules 
of business conduct, sub- 
ject to the Commission's 
approval. Thus the Gov- 
ernment obtains the 
same results that flow 
from the formal issuance 
of a Commission com- 
plaint and an order and 
does it without costly 
proceedings. 

In the first group of 
(Continued on page 108) 



How Business Helps Agricultural 
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A 16'foot combmed harvester-thresher cuts and threshes 40 acres a 
day. The siK-foot horse-drawn binder cut 12 acres without threshing 



f\T the turn of the century a farmer's in- 
come was largely determined by the amount 
of manual labor that he and his hired help 
could get in between sunup and sundown. 
Good management alone was fruit lesi* un- 
less accompanied by many hours of holding: %| 
plow to a furrow, husking corn, trudging be^' 
hind a single- row cultivator with a broiling 
aun overhead and numerous other burden- 
some chores. Improvement in farm imple- 
ments had made rapid strides since the days 
of the firiit steel plow and the cradle reaper, 
but the advances since 1900 far surpass any 
other period In history. 

Research, inventiveness, orgam£a.tlon and 
ingenuity of tausinens managers coupled with 
the innate mechanical genius of American 
farmers have made farm mechanisation possi* 
ble- The ability of hufiiness to create and 
the capacity of the farmer to apply the crea* 
tion have increased production totals and at 
the same time cased the labor of farming. 

Pictures on these pages are representative 
of some of the mechanical improvements that 
have been made for rural America since 1900,iJ 
They are but a few of the developments thatl 
have made farming less burdensome. They arel 
another evidence of the tie that binds togeth-' 
er the welfare of agriculture and industry. 




Output 





CiSe COWMAN* 



On most farms threshing is still done the old-fashioned way with 
modern equipment* Note tractor, steel thresher and truck 




L D U C I ♦< M ACH I N t:}! t 



Steel, concrete, windows and modern equipment make this transformed 
barn into a model for sanitation and convenience 



Manure piles, dirt floors and poor 
ventilation characterized cow barns of 
30 years ago* This one was trans- 
formed into the building at right 
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A tractor-carried, pushnype corn picker is one of the latest farm 
machines to supplant manual labor. Some types also shell the corn 
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National Foreign Trade Week 



An \ . ; i: I ! i - -[lc signals drp^rturf 
of Amcricati totirtiu jitid AmtrUmn R<M>ds 




American manuf;icturr>d i:ood> arr ri'pl^ct'd 
m ti fhip*s hold with Colombtaci coffee 



N 



i.ijuiruii totton h«fpi lo provide a I^irge portion of the f^irm income of the 
United Stares. Picture shows cotton beiniE loaded from lishtcrt 




lATIONAL Fort?if;n Traiit> ' : i.o 

served from May 22 to 2^. Inrlu ■ i * 

the Chamber ot Conimpcct* of Ni^ i r^i - 
this Week provides an opportunity for 
en^raped in forel^jn trado prnnnation to i-i ; 
trade with foreign nations and to hrlp ^flve th« 
poo pic of the Uniiod Statojj a better undersland-l 
\t\K of this rountry's pan in world commerce, T 
More than 1.000 t:trm\ I : Im- * ' mhVm ^ ^^f ■ 

rommerre^ trade a«S' 
trade clubu. propeller f 

tions in some 500 commuiiltics wiU take part tn^ 
this observance. Covcrnmcnl nrf n^ir-^ particu- 
larly the Bureau of Fort^Iicn ai. 'ic Com- 
merce, are cooperflting. Meelli . ■ he« and! 
other types of publicity will bt- uiitid to mak©l 
America conscious of iU world trade, A feature! 
of this year's program will be the preflentatlortl 
of the "Captain Robert Dollar Nfeniorla! Awnrd*'^ 
to "the individual who, in the T ■ ' 
contributed mo^t to the cau»e > 

With its hipfh productive capai Ljii-i d 

States ifl more than ever dependent upon forel^yn 
markets for the .sale of Its surpluBea. With six per I 
cent of the worJd*s population, the United ^taten | 
' ■ ki^ aa the No. 1 exporter and the No, 2 Jm- 
r of the world. It has been estimated that 



,"00 of our iT 
f>eiident upon exj> 

in the 5eld of 
working on 4i 
pendent upon 



population are di,^ | 



Air mail and air express speed up comtnunitritiion ;md help to improve trade 
relnuaiu with foreign cotrntriei 



- 3,200,000 tnorc people, 
(Tea of farm land, are de* 
:or their livelihood. 
Workerss In fact ones ^arcely reailste that ten 
per cent of the petroleum they refine goes abroad, 
aa well aa 6S per cent of patent leather, 32 per 
cent of refined copper* eight per cent of radios, 
20 per cent of metal worklnij machinery, 36 per 
rent of sewing machinea,, 23 per cent of ofTlce ap- 
p1ianceK> 11 per cent of agricyltural machinery* 
::7 per cent of aircraft. 

In order to keep factory whc ' ■ ji? there 
la a need for raw malerialn f- y other 

countries The automotive tr n : a uld have 
to curtail. If not stop, opera' 1 it could no* 
obtain rubber and certain lo* ';iJ- which are im- 
ported. Forty commodities from 57 different 
countries are required t * i ♦br "ron and ateel 
Induitry g'oing. 



I 
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Failure to check accounts 
until the money Is spent 
has been called locking 
the stable door after the 
horse is stele n 




The Morass of Federal Finances 

By JAMES E. WARNER 

IT IS a facf that no one, in or out oi the government 
service, can tell you the amount of government assets 
at this moment or how much was spent yesterday 



^✓NCE upon a time there was a 
public service company, the largest 
the world had ever seen. Although it 
operated a $7,000,000,000 a year bus- 
iness and employed more than 1,000,- 
000 persons it was unable to put out 
a balance sheet showing its exact as- 
sets and liabilities* Yet it was able to 
maintain an A-1 credit rating. 

Although spending its stockhold* 
ers' funds at the rate of $800,000 an 
hour throughout the year, with no re- 
gard for 40-liour weeks or eight-hour 
days, this concern had no one among 
its million employees able to tell pre- 
cisely how much it spent or collected 
in a given period. 

Incredible, fantastic and impossi- 
ble? Not at all. This is no fairy story, 
although it begins like one. The big 
public service company is the United 
States Government; its assets and 
liabiliiies, collectively, are yours. The 
stockholders' funds it spends with 
such a lavish hand are your money, 
collected from you in visible or in- 
visible taxes. 



It is a fact that no one, in or out 
of the federal service, ardent brain 
truster or reactionary Republican, 
can tell you the amount of the Gov- 
ernment*3 assets at this moment. Nor 
can anyone tell you precisely how 
much the Government collected and 
spent today, yesterday, last month or 
last year- 
True, the Treasury publishes a 
daily balance sheet, and, with a bit 
of work, its experts can provide you 
with any of these figures you request, 
but they are so full of financial loop- 
holes that a sophomoric accountant 
or economist can knock them down 
with little effort. 

Archaic accounting practice versus 
modern methods, new fiscal policies 
opposed to old, both intensified by the 
terrific expansion of federal activi- 
ties in the past few years, have com- 



bined to cause the situation which is 
going to have an important bearing 
on whether our fairy tale can have 
the conventional ixappy ending if talk 
continues to center blithely on bil- 
lions and more billions. 

Without attempting to start any 
dispute as lo the merits of the coun- 
try's present monetary policies, let us 
consider in plain everyday language 
some of the methods by which the 
Government injects into its own as- 
sets what the President has called 
"wind and water" when speaking of 
written-up valuations in private hold- 
ing companies. 

Suppose you buy 1,000 ounces of 
newly-mined tin, on which you have 
set a price of $1.29 an ounce. You pay 
for it in a form of scrip which you 
run olf your own printing presses, 
called '^tin certificates;^ which are 
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legal tender or money in your coun- 
try* But you pay the seller of this tin 
only 64 cents an oimee» holding 
back half the amount of your arbi- 
trarily fixed price of $1,29 as a sort 
of commission to yourself for buying 
it. 

On your ledgers, as a result of this 
transact ion, you enter no amount 
whatever in the "expenditures" col- 
umn. Yet under * 'receipts" you enter 
$64,500, the amount of the commis- 
sion to yourself on this 1,000-ounce 
transaction* 

In other words, the more newly 
rained tin you buy under this plan, 
the greater is the amount of the 
mythical '*com mission*' you are able 
to enter on the '*recmpts** side of your 
books, and the better you are able, on 
paper at least, to stave off or keep 
down any deficit, actual or impend- 
ing. 

Bear in mind that tin, far from be- 
ing worth your arbitrary price of 
$1.29 an ounce, actually is worth 45 
or 50 cents an ounce in the open 
market — less even than the amount 
of your '"commission," 

Then let us supijose you again visit 
the metal market and buy yourself 
25 ounces of lead at $35 an ounce. In 
your country, lead is money; there- 
fore you excuse yourself from enter- 
ing an expenditure on your books 
for the purchase of lead with the ex- 
planation that '*an ounce of lead is 



$35, and $35 is an ounce of lead/' 
Nevertheless, without entering any 
lead expenditures on your ledgei^, 
you credit yourself with new lead as- 
sets of $875 for acquiring your 25 
ounces of this metah 

Paper profit on metal 

AS a matter of fact, the lead you 
have—huge stocks of it — probably is 
worth $35 an ounce, because for sev- 
eral years you have been buying at 
this price all the lead offered you. Be- 
fore you started cornering the mar- 
ket, however, you could get all the 
lead you could use for only $20.6T an 
ounce. 

Substitute silver for tin, and gold 
for lead, in the preceding paragraphs, 
and you have a layman's explanation 
of what happens when the federal 
Government, under its current pro- 
gram, buys the two monetary metals. 

**Seigniorage*' is the polite word 
used by the Treasury in listing its 
100 per cent "commission" write-up 
on silver in the current receipts col- 
umn of its statements* By Feb, 24 of 
the current fiscal year about $28,000,- 
000 worth of this ^'seigniorage** had 
accumulated in the Treasury's re- 
ceipts column — put there with no 
more effort than a few taps from the 
fingertips of a bookkeeping machine 
operator. Certainly no one ever turn- 
ed a prettier penny with less effort. 



As for gold, about $12,500,000,000 
to $13,000,000,000 worth of it is on 
hand, the Treasury statement tells 
you, of which about $1,500,000,000 
was bought in the year ended Dec, 31 
under the program just outlined. 

Then there is the little matter of 
the $2,000,000,000 ''exchange stabil- 
ization fund,** This also came into be- 
ing as the result of a little fancy 
bookkeeping. On Jan. 31, 1934, the 
President proclaimed the United 
States dollar to be equivalent to $35 
per fine troy ounce of gold, or con- 
taining 15'''l'i grains of gold nine- 
tenths fine. The previous value of gold 
was $20*67 an ounce and the dollar 
contained 25.8 grains of gold nine- 
tenths fine. 

This move, obviously, vastly en- 
hanced the value of the gold the 
Treasury already had on hand, as ex- 
pressed in terms of the devalued 
dollar. Part of this write-up '^profit" 
on gold stocks was used in the book- 
keeping transaction of creating the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilisation fund, de- 
signed to keep the American dollar 
on an even keel in the international 
money market. 

Two hundred millions of this fund 
have been transferred elsewhere, 
leaving a tbeoreUcal $1,800,000,000 
in it. What the actual amount of the 
fund really is nobody knows except 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and a few trusted advisors, 



Budget estimates have called for total 
cjcpendttures of ^30,300,000,000 in the 
past five years. Actual expendtrures 
have been ^19,000.000,000 
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because what is done with the fund is 
a state secret. 

Just how a propel' balance of the 
national books can be struck when 
even these few factors are considered » 
depends entirely on the point of view. 
Such matters as the delinition of one 
American dollar, the value at which 
written up stocks of gold and silver 
would be carried in a real inventory, 
the amount of currency issued 
against metaUic reserves, and other 
factors would enter into such a bal- 
ance, 

lOU's may bring trouble 

THE Government's current prac- 
tice of accepting hundreds of millions 
of doHars collected in old age secur- 
ity taxes, writing itself lOU's for the 
same, and then spending the money 
in exactly the same fashion as such 
current receipts as income and other 
taxes, has been discussed loudly and 
often. We mention it only as another 
factor eventually to be reckoned 
with in federal fmancing , 

Now let us, with native guides, at- 
tempt to machete our way into that 
almost impenetrable jungle which is 
federal budgeting and accounting 
procedure. All of us have had expe- 
rience, through income tax tussles or 
otherwise, with what is ordinarily 
discounted as government red tape. 
But— 

How long would you keep a trea- 
surer or a budget officer who, over a 
five-year period, assuming you tol- 
erated him even that long, had under- 
estimated his fisciii requirements by 
an average of more than 25 per cent? 

That is what has happened in your 
federal Government, the big public 
utility in which all of us are stock- 
holders, in the past half -decade. Budg- 
et estimates submitted to Congress 
in January of each year have called 
for total expenditures of $30,300,- 
000,000 in the past five years. Actual 
expenditures in the same period have 
been §39,000,000,000. 

The worst record was in the fiscal 
year 1935, when the budget called for 
$4,400,000,000 and actual expendi- 
tures were $7,300,000,000. The best 
record was in 1936, when the budget 
called for $8,500,000,000 and actual 
expenditures were $8,800,000,000, al- 
though cynical persons are wont to 
remark that in this year the budget 
was set so high originally that it 
should have been almost impossible 
to exceed it. 

In the fiscal year 1934 the margin 
of error was 37 per cent; in 1936 it 
was 16 per cent and present indica- 
tions are that in expenditures for the 
fiscal period ending June 30 of this 
year the margin of error will be more 
than 20 per cent. 

In justice it must be said that it is 



virtually impossible for any adminis- 
tration lacking the services of a re- 
liable soothsayer to make up a budg- 
et in December of one year for a 
fiscal period which does not open un- 
til six months later and does not end 
until a year and a half later. 

In these recent years, for instance, 
the January budget in one instance 
had to fight, unsuccessfully it de- 
veloped, against payment of the bon- 
us. It also has had to combat s^uch 
formidable enemies as unemploy- 
ment, floods, droughts and dust 



storms in addition to the congenital 
indisposition of pork-barrel minded 
legislators to adhere to even the most 
generous budget figures. 

Deficit gomg up 

WHILE on the subject of budgets let 
us point out that President Roosevelt 
estimated a $695,000,000 deficit for 
the current fiscal year, but that in 
late February the Treasury reports 
showed expenditures exceeding re- 
ceipts by more than $1,000,000,000. 
True, income tax payments will boost 
receipts, but don't forget that Con- 
gress has just appropriated another 
$250,000,000 for relief this year. The 
betting currently is that the 1937-38 
fiscal year deficit will hit $1,500,000,^ 
000 by June 30. 

Now, as to accounting. The country 
recently has been aroused by the con- 
gressional fight over the govern- 
mental reorganization bill, echoes of 



which will be heard for months to 
come. Boiled down to everyday busi- 
ncsa terms, the issue is whether the 
spending department shall spend 
money subject to no check or audit 
save its own until after the money 
actually has been paid out, or wheth- 
er another, independent department 
shall audit the purchasing bureau's 
proposed expenditures before any 
money leaves the bank* 

The Administration maintains that 
the spending agencies, which are the 
executive department under the con- 



trol of the President have the respon- 
sibility of spending government funds 
once they have been appropriated by 
Congress without let or hindrance 
save review by Congress in the ease 
of irregularities. 

Senator Harry F. Eyrd of Virginia 
heads a group which wants an agency 
of Congress^ — the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and his General Accounting 
Office — to continue to check the ac- 
counts of every branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and, if necessary, hold up 
payment of money until any existing 
doubts are satisfied. Byrd bluntly 
calls this locking the stable door be- 
fore, instead of after, the horse has 
disappeared. 

The General Accounting Office— 
GAD, in federal slang — was set up 
by Congress in 1921* It is headed by 
the Comptroller General, appointed 
by the President but removable by 
and answerable only to Congress. Its 
(Continued on page 110) 





Otie reason for the floods. This snow in Crawford^s Notch, N* H», 
will melt and swell the torrents pourmg down the Connecticut 



Connecticut River flood waters lap at the Capiiol 
grounds in Hartford. The power plant in the distance 

I 

This time The Yanks Are Coming for flood control 
and they mean business. To curb the Connecticut 
River, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, chronic sufferers from floods, last year 
signed a compact for mutual protection, a document 
which may prove to be of historical importance, 

These states voted millions to pay for reservoir 
sites and dams, equal to about one-third of the entire 
cost, and to stand the annual maintenance charges. 
They forgot diffcreiices for the sake of safeguarding 
life and land. They were willing to sacrifice beautiful 
hillsides, farms and villages for the general good. | 

They followed the principles laid down in Senator 
Copeland's Omnibus Flood Control Act, signed by 
the President In June, 1936, which was drawn pri- 
marily to promote interstate flood control compacts* 

The results were remarkable. Each legislature 
signed up, the four Governors (two Democratic and 
two Republican ) put their signatures on the linCp 
the Secretary of War voiced radio congratulations. 
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for Control of Floods 

By CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 

THE FATE of the Connecticut River omic life of every state— and perhaps 
Compact may shape the future econ- 



I 



I 



and the compaci looked all set for quick 
ratification by Congress. 

The first round was favorable. The Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee and the House 
Flood Control Committee approved the 
compact. However, the Yankees had not 
figured on opposition from some of their 
own representatives who see power trust 
gangs lurking around every reservoir. The 
fantastic mythology of so-called national 
powers and rights descended upon the 
framers of the Connecticut River Valley 
Flood Compact, First they were told that 
the agreement violated the water re- 
sources policy of the United States, When 
they asked where they could find out about 
this program no one could tell them. 

Navigable waters" 

THEN CAME tlie rumble about Uncle 
Sam's power over navigable waters, 

'*But," said the Yankees, ''the Connect i- 
cut River is only navigable up to Holyoke 
while the compact covers only small, non- 
navigable brooks and streams that lie in 
the headwaters of the basin." 

Next, full titles to the land, dams, and 
reservoirs were demanded as part of the 
federal interest in the water resources of 
the nation even though the states were 
paying for the lands and maintenance. 

This complete reversal of former policy 
amazed the Yankees who were told that 
any exception in the case of New England 
would establish a precedent and upset the 
nation's whole power policy* 

Again, whose power policy? Mr* Mc- 
Ninch*s? Mr. Norris* ? Santa Claus^? Or 
that agreed upon in good faith by four 
sovereign states in solemn compact? 

This struggle in the Connecticut River 
Valley may not be the battle of the cen- 
tury, but it may well be a corking good 
preliminary bout. The compact proved 
that neighboring states caa work out re- 
gional matters even though the benefits 
may not be equal to all parties. 

And the benefits are certainly not equaL 
The brooks and ponds of Vermont and 
New Hampshire largely form the sources 
of the Connecticut River which at flood 
periods spreads destruction in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The first two states 
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Stonmgham Street in Hartford with the flood at its height. Measures to 
prevent repetition of this scene must be taken in Vermont and New Hampshire 




Ice from Miller's River, a Connecticut River tributary, caused the damage 
to this brick building in Athol, Massachusetts 
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have much to lose and relatively little to 
gain by flood control which requires the 
purchase of land, displacement of farms 
and vilkgea, loss of real estate and taxes. 
Thus these states feel that compensation 
for lands is not sufficient; that inherent 
rights in the oiivTiemhip of the reservoir 
and dam sitesj should be maintained; tha 
they should be allowed to determine the 
nature of the development of reserve wa 
ter bodies. 

The scene of action, then, changes from 
the placid backwaters of the Connecticut 
to the tumultuous halls of Congress— 
from the effort of men trj^ing to protect 
lives and lands from floods to the attempt 
of other men demanding federal control 
over waterways regardless of the size of 
streams or the rights of states. 

Principles vs* Politics 

THK issue sharpens to a struggle between 
principles and politics; between fact-find- 
ing Army engineers and blundering bu- 
reaucrats. The outcome of this fight in- 
volves the status of every state, not New 
England alone, and may fashion in larg 
measure the future economic life of th 
nation. 

In Marchi 1936, the greatest flood in the 
history of the Connecticut Valley caus 
direct and indirect damage of more tha 
$75,000,000* Army engineers estimat 
the direct loss at about $35,000,000 in the' 
four New England States: Massachusetts 
$19,000^000 Connecticut $11,500.- 

000 (33%), New Hampshire $2,500»0 
(7%), Vermont $2,000,000 (5*:^ ). 

Flood control has usually been attempt 
ed by building levees, dredging channels^, 
erecting dikes, and creating dams an^ 
reservoirs. The Army Engineering Corps 
on the basis of sub-surface and topo- 
graphical studies in the Connecticut Val- 
ley before the 1936 flood, made a report 
commonly known as Number 308, pub- 
lished as House Document 412, Seventy- 
Fourth Congress. 

In this survey, levees and channels were 
called impractical* Reservoirs and dams 
were elected as the first line of defense 
against floods. The cost of 30 reservoirs 
in the Valley was deemed too high for 
economical water storage and only 20 fi- 
nally were selected for a long term pro- 
gram, Lt* CoL Mason J. Young of the 
Engineers estimated the total cost of a 
combined reservoir and dike system at 
$47,000,000 with annual direct and indi- 
rect benefit^, including the restoration of 
real estate values decreased in the flood 
of 1930. of $5,268,000. 

fContimted on page 88 J 



The scene of the controversy. 
The eight approved dams on 
tributary streams are shown. The 
heavy black line oyt lines the 
Connecticut River basin 



Al ien Isms and American Education 



By Dr WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 



IF DEMOCRACY is not to perish, 
says this experienced educator^ 
Business and the schools must 
get together. Here the reasons and 
the method are explained 



I HE trouble about the alien ''isms'* 
with which our people are now beset 
is that they sound so good when you 
first hear them. What seems more 
sensible in a period of national crisis 
than to concentrate all power in a 
competent executive whether you call 
him Duce, Fuehrer, Emperor or Pres- 
ident? 

What sounds like a better idea, 
when times are bad, than to make all 
business, Industry and commerce 
work together by obeying the orders 
of a czar? For the moment each pro- 
cedure will be an improvement. It is 
only in the long run that disillusion- 
ment will come. That is why loyalty 
to democracy in life, government and 
business is so desperately hard to 
teach. 

Nevertheless, many problems of ed- 
ucation are like this. A wit once re- 
marked that the trouble about youth 
is that it does not come late enough 
in life. If you turn this around and say 
tiiat the trouble about age is that it 
does not come early enough, you have 
a perfect statement of one of the 
problems of education. The young 
do not know enough, they are not 
wary enough, they are not suspicious 
enough to protect themselves* The 
old people know better. 

The problem of education is how to 
give this lo the youth. Can we teach 
him to avoid the shell game? Can 
he learn to see through the gilt of the 
gold brick? Can he be taught not 




Can youth be taught not to expect as large apples at the bottom as at the top? 



to expect the apples at the bottom of 
the barrel to be as large as those on 
top? 

This is the problem of moral educa- 
tion. We say "Honesty is the best 
policy'* ; but it is only best in the long 
run. Dishonesty is much better if you 
think only of the present. One must 
look well ahead and consider all the 
consequences of dishonesty fully to 
understand why it is not the best 
policy. 

The problem of training 

THIS is the problem of health educa- 
tion. The most attractive habits of 
life at the moment are not those that 
make a healthy life in the long run ; 
and the youth must be taught to sac- 
rifice the more pleasant course of ac- 
tion of the moment for the sake of a 
happier life later on. 

The educational problems raised by 
fascism and communism are of this 
character. The democratic form and 
method of government in the United 
States was no accident. It was planned 
with the greatest care. It rose with 
high hopes for the future from a back- 
ground of tyranny. 



The Fathers — the government plan- 
ners of 1776 and 17S7— had them- 
seJves suffered oppression. They had 
lived under kings and royal govern- 
ors; they had borne the weight of 
bureaucracy; they knew what life 
was like when all had to conform to 
a state religion, when newspapers 
could not print what they pleased, 
when men did not dare to speak their 
minds, when person and property 
were subject to the overlord. 

They wanted to be free — and they 
wanted to guard against the despot 
When they came to planning the de- 
tails of the proposed government they 
had both objectives in mind. They re- 
sisted the temptation to make the 
most efficient government possible 
at the moment They could easily 
have given plenary powers to George 
Washington, our greatest citizen. In 
short order he could have put the 
little nation on its feet, a nation at 
that time bankrupt, defenseless, and 
divided against itself. 

But they were thinking of the long 
run. To them the despotic future out- 
weighed the efficient present. So they 
divided the powers, and balanced 
House against Senate, executive 
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against judicial, judicial against leg- 
islative, legislative against the ex- 
ecutive, and the federal Government 
against the state and the locality. 
They tried to devise a government 
just as good as it could be under a 
good man which would not be too bad 
under a bad one. 

The Fathers knew that a benevolent 
^autocracy is the finest form of gov- 
ment ; but they also knew that the 
nevolent autocrat does not live for- 
ever, so meo ne f oilo ws h i m , and sooner 
or later an evil man comes to power. 
They knew that no period of govern- 
ment administration, however prompt, 
effective and adaptable, ever compen- 
sates for a period of despotism. 

Furthermore, the Fathers knew all 
about economic tyranny and many of 
them had experienced it personally. 
The Euixjpe of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury had been under governments that 
controlled business, Perjodically, af- 
ter a period of famine and depression, 
some economic leader like Colbert 
would come to power, rearrange tax- 
ation, finance and money, regulate 
manufacture, trade and transporta- 
tion, issue his orders to aM, establish 
codes, and give business a lift. 

Here, as in government, stupid and 
venal men eventuaJly follow the great, 



armies of functionaries swarm into 
the Capital, and government-favored 
organizaUons of capital and labor 
come to rule with an iron hand. Tyr- 
anny in trade, industry and com- 
merce becomes just as misery-yield- 
ing and hope-destroying as tyranny 
over life and property. That is why 
the Fathers kept the government out 
of business. That is why Jefferson 
said that that government is best 
which **goveras least,'* 

A long-range viewpoint needed 

NOW the trouble about democracy 
and laksez fuire, just like moral con- 
duct and health, is that it does not 
sound inviting at the moment. You 
only appreciate and understand it if 
you take the long look. In the Mary- 
land Survey of the American Youth 
Commission, certain of the youth 
made such statements as these: 

I am aj^ainst the Iuij!.^^i5r faire system. 

The Government should take care of 
everything. 

The Government shotild control the 
whole count^5^ lt*s the beat thing. 

The Government has plenty of money. 
Let It give It out. 

It's up to the Government. 

The writer of the report summar- 
ized the attitude of the youth as "Cer- 



tainly these youth of Maryland are 
clearly of the belief that that govern- 
ment is best which governs most." 
Seventy-five per cent said that gov- 
ernment should regulate hours and 
wagesp yet two-thirds failed to vote 
when they had the chance and more 
than half expresstd doubt aliout the 
honesty of the government* 

Such a situation will not be found 
in the totalitarian states. I once stood 
in the Piazza di Populo at a Fascist 
demonstration and saw thousands of 
Italian boys and girls, black shirts 
and gilt emblems, with their teachers, 
men and women — all in uniform — 
raise their hands in loyalty to Italy 
on the march, and their hero, Muaao- 
lini, I saw them gazing at maps of 
Ancient Rome, Rome from Britain to 
the Euphrates, from the Ukraine to 
the Cataracts on the Nile and Gibral- 
tar, pledging their allegiance to the 
restoration of the ancient boundaries* 

In Germany I have seen the youth 
in uniform, the swastika on every la- 
pel » Hitler's eloquent appeal on the 
walls of every youth hostel, and boys 
on their way to Nuremberg saying 
with hushed voices and uplifted hearts 
that they — they at last were to see 
the Fuehrer, 

(Continued on page 95 j 




How older workers can find and keep jobs is one of the most baffitng problems of the day 



Finding a Job at Fifty 

By EDWARD S, COWDRICK 



DOES modern business — as charged — refuse to hire 
elderly workers? If so^ vs^hy, and what can be done 
about it? (Here is an experienced employment worker's 
view of one of the day's most discussed problems 



In WASHINGTON a few weeks ago 
there assembled a committee repre* 
sentiiig labor, employers and the pub- 
lie, appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor to seek solutions for the em- 
ployment difficulties of the middle- 
aged and the elderly. A New York 
legislative committee has held hear- 
ings and presented a preliminary re- 
port on the same subject. The state of 
Massachusetts is experimenting with 
a new statute which undertakes, 
through publicity, to penalize the em- 
ployer who discriminates against 
workers because of age. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has just published the re- 
port of an inquiry into the chances 
of applicants of different ages at pub- 
lic employment oJIices. The Interna- 
tional Labor OJfice at Geneva has 
given attention to the same set of 
problems. 



These incidents, typical of a much 
larger number that could be recorded, 
show an extraordinary revival of in- 
terest in one of the most baffling ques- 
tions confronting modern industry — 
the question of how workers who are 
no longer young can find and keep 
jobs. This is a problem distinct from 
that of providing retirement security 
for the superannuated. It concerns 
men and women of 35 and 40 and 50, 
many of them at the peak of their 



physical and mental powers, who, it is 
claimed, suffer discrimination as to 
employment solely because of age. 

The problem is not new. At least as 
early as 1839 an official British report 
commented on the difficulties of 
weavers more than 50 in getting em- 
ployment. In 1866 a commission in 
Massachusetts was told that skilled 
craftsmen found jobs scarce after 
they had passed 40. In the prosperous 
years of the 1920's there was much 
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discussion of the employment prob- 
lems of those who were loosely 
grouped as the **older'* workers. 

Probably the current resurgence of 
the problem is due at least partly to 
the fact that, during the recovery 
movement which ended in the later 
months of 1937, public attention tem- 
porarily was withdrawn f rom the gen- 
eral unemployment which seemed to 
be n earing a cure, and again was 
turned to the plight of special unem- 
ployed groups. 

Kor is this chronic and recurring 
problem concerned wholly \^ith in* 
dustry. It is notorious in the civil ser- 
vice* It prevails in education — ^even in 
the church* An aging minister may 
possibly be called to a new charge, 
especially if he is eloquent and re- 
nowned, but the demands of congre- 
gations seeking new leaders are pre- 
ponderantly for men whose ages are 
about 35, 

Statistically, the plight of the ma- 
lure worker does not seem to be 
getting worse. Quite the contrary is 
true, if the evidence of the United 
States census can be accepted. In 
1890, of the entire population more 
than ten years old, those in the 45-61 
age bracket accounted for 17*3 per 
cent. The corresponding percentage 
for those "gainfully occupied*' was 20. 
That means that the proportion of 
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people working between the ages of 
45 and 64 was greater than the pro- 
portion of people in that age group 
in the entire population. This dispar- 
ity has increased, rather than dim- 
inished, in the subsequent decades of 
rapid mechanization of industry. 

Figures are reassuring 

THE census of 1920 showed the cor- 
responding percentage as 20.6 and 
23.S, and that of 1930 as 21J and 25.4. 
These figures, while they give reas- 
suring evidence that the middle-aged 
and elderly workers are more than 
holding their own in employment, 
show also that the proportion of the 
American population above 45 is 
steadily growing, thus magnifying 
the seriousness of whatever employ- 
ment problem there is. 

At this point we shall do well to re- 
mind ourselves that there is a cor- 
responding job problem of youth* The 
recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics revealed that, judging by 
applications at public employment 
offices, the greatest proportion of un- 
employment among men appears in 
the age groups 20-24 and 55-59 years, 
and among women at 20 and from 50 
to 59. The dimculties of the youthful 
job-seekers may have social implica- 
tions even more serious than those 



of the elderly, but it is with the latter 
that we are here concerned. 

What, then, are the counts in the 
indictment against industrial em- 
ployers? There are two, which are 
different and call for different pleas 
in defense: 

First* it Is claimed that i*mployera 
mako a habit of .*?yslemaUcally discharg- 
ing workers who reach certain assumed 
"deadlines" In years. "Fired at 50" has be- 
come A phrase of reproach to industry* 

Second^ it is charged that employers, 
especially the larger companies, refuse 
to hire, as new employees, those who have 
passed some such maximum age limit as 
40 or 45. 

The statement that employers drop 
middle-aged workers because of their 
years, so far as it is intended to ap- 
ply to the majority of large and re- 
sponsible companies, simply isn't 
true. Doubtless there are concerns- 
Secretary Perkins knows about some 
of them — which deliberately dismiss 
veteran employees or refuse to take 
them back after plant shut-downs; 
but the big, national corporations, 
those which employ the largest num- 
bers of workers and set the standards 
of personnel practice, go to extremes 
in exactly the opposite direction. 

Employees of long service — ^and by 
and large these are the older work- 
ers — usually are the last to be laid ofi 
f Continued on page HS) 




It is upon society as a whole, rather than upon the employer or the employee^ 
that the responsibility for the welfare of older persons musi rest 



Probably It Isn't Romance 



By RALPH M. CHIPURNOI 
and HAROLD ELLrSTON 




BUT the job of running a store isn^t always dull^ 
either^ as these experiences, gathered from records 
and conversations with big and little retailers 
in many cities, demonstrate 



because the president's secretary had 
her Sunday breakfast in bed! 

And that brings up a question. Per- 
haps it has occurred to every business 
man» whether he deals in hundreds or 
millions of items annually: 

What part thx rha7ic& — or luck fif 
you prefer to give it that name) — play 
in modern retailing f 

Can a man or an institution, by some 
stroke of good fortune, change the 
course of that business, give it an up- 
swing? 

It sometimes seems that merchandis- 
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Xater we went to the beach. We used the tray to set out our lunch* 



f\ few years ago the president of 
a company which does a large business 
in an eastern metropolis was consulted 
by one of his buyers on the advisability 
of buying 500 trays for the sickroom. 

The tray salesman had offered these 
trays with folding legs and an adjust- 
able top for those who might want to 
read in bed. 

"They're just the thing for sick peo- 
ple/' the salesman had said. 

The buyer wasn*t much impressed 
but he asked the salesman to leave sev- 
eral samples and promised to talk to his 
superior. 

The president of the company was 
not interested. 

As he got up to leave^ the buyer said : 

**Well, I'll leave you this sample. You 
might want to take it home," 

It was Saturday and, when the presi- 
dent's secretary was leaving, he pointed 
to the tray and said: 

"Take it with you. You might be able 
to use it some time/' 

Monday morning as the secretary 
seated herserf at her desk, she said: 

"I certtiinly appreciated that tray 
you gave me Saturday. My sister and 
I have an apartment. Yesterday morn- 
ing I just felt lazy. I told her I wished 



I could have my breakfast in bed. She 
said, 'Well, why not? You brought a 
tray home yesterday* I'll get it and see 
what I can do with it;' 

"And did I enjoy that breakfast! Af- 
ter I had finished eating I tilted up the 
top and read the paper. Then later 1 felt 
so pepped up WG went to the beach. We 
took the tray and used it to set out our 
lunch, I didn't know that we had them 
in the store or I would have had one 
long ago." 

By the time she finished, the presi- 
dent was on the phone instructing the 
buyer to get 2,000 trays at once, add- 
ing: 

'*Come up as soon as you have placed 
the order/' 

An important breakfast 

THE advertising manager was called 
in. Together the three men worked out 
an ad for "Breakfast or Beach Trays/* 
The advertisement ran two days later. 
It was repeated three days after that 
and again a week later. 

That store sold more than 14,000 
trays. Today they are still a fast mov- 
ing item on their counters, 

Fourteen thousand items sold just 




"When I bought it 47 years ago the 
clerk said it would last a lifetime'* 
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ing organizations follow a set syBtem 
in which the individual is just a cog. 
But rules can be broken and, in many 
cases, one of those cogs has been re- 
sponsible for a sudden spurt in busi- 
ness. 

In many instances a business may be 
running smoothly^ with returns neither 
too good nor too bad» when chance, a 
stray idea» luck, good fortune, business 
intuition, or whatever you wish to call 
it, brings a sudden change. 

Perhaps you as a merchant, or a cus- 
tomer, are familiar with some of these 
cases, 

Ideaa do not always come as quickly 
as they did to the merchant who sold 
the trays. He didn't create a new prod- 
uct. He simply used his imagination, 
gave an old product a new name and. 
with the effective use of advertising, 
created a new market. 

But ideas alone cannot create new 
business. There must be real work and 
effort on many occasions. 

For instance: 

In the depth of the depression, buy- 
ers everywhere heard rumors that a 
bathroom scale was being made ready 
for the market, to retail at $1.75, a 
then unheard of price for bathroom 
scales. 

Buyers tried to track the rumor 
down. 
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One enterprising merchandise man- 
ager put two of his best men on the job 
and ordered them to locate the manu- 
facturer. After several weeks of travel- 
ing, telephoning and letter writing, one 
of them learned that the scales were 
being made by a manufacturer who, he- 
fore the depression, made carburetors. 
With auto sales falling off, he was 
turning to a new product. 

Buying with imagination 

THIS buyer was dispatched immedi- 
ately to the factory. Once there, how- 
ever, he could not get past the manu- 
facturer's secretary who explained 
that his boss was going to make the 
scales available to all stores at the 
same time. There were to be no "firsts/* 

The buyer went back to his hotel 
room. There he wrote a letter to the 
manufacturer. He said he understood 
the manufacturer was looking for other 
products to make, and suggested two 
new items. He said he could explain 
how the manufacturer's present equip- 
ment might be used in making them, 

The next morning there was a tele- 
phone call from the manufacturer's 
secretary. Would he call at two that 
afternoon? 

Would he ? 

The buyer presented himself at the 
appointed time and was ushered 
into the manufacturer's office, 

like your ideas, young 
man,'' he was told* '*My secre- 
tary told me who you are. But 



The manufacturer called a policeman, "Throw 
that man out of my office," he said. "He won't 
believe that I mean what I say." 




how do I make these things you sug- 
gest. Outline your plans to me,'* 

The buyer did. At the end of half an 
hour he said: 

*'I tried all yesterday to get to talk 
to you about that new bathroom scale. 
My firm is eager to get them first in 
our city, first in the country » if we can. 
It would be a feather in my cap if I 
could report that I have been able to 
buy them. How many can I have and 
when?" 

''Well," replied the manufacturer, 
"my capacity is somewhat limited and 
I had planned to spread them around 
the country. But you gave me two new 
ideas. In return, I'll let you have the 
first 1,000, It will be three days before 
I can turn out another thousand and 
they will have to be split up among a 
number of stores. You 11 get yours first, 
I promise," 

The manufacturer kept his word. 

That first 1,000 sold in two days and, 
by the end of the month, with increased 
production at the factory, the store had 
sold more than 6,000 scales. 

Another business man tells this 
story : 

The New York salesman for an Ohio 
toy concern and the buyer for some 
basement departments of one of New 
York*s largest stores exercised daily at 
the same athletic club. Late one fall 
afternoon they were playing handball. 
Between games the salesman remarked 
that toy business for the year certainly 
had been slack, 

"Jack/* he addedi *'you know i 
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people don't give me the business they 

should;^ 

The buyer laughed and replied: 
'*Oh, forget business. Let's play/* 
Later as they came out of the dub, 

the salesman said: 

"Come on down to the sample room. 

Look over some of the things I've got 

there/* 

To humor him, the buyer agreed to 
go. At the sample room all the employ- 
ees had gone and the two men roamed 
through the aisles* picking up and dis- 
cussing various toys. The buyer saw 
nothing outstanding, either in price or 
in attraction until he spied a black- 
board hanging on the wall. 

It was not much different than count- 
less other toy boards but one or 
two little gadgets attracted the 
buyer, 

"What's that sell for, Jim?'' 
asked the buyer. 

"Oh, that. You wouldn't want 
that;' 

"Well, perhaps I wouldn't. But 
what does it sell for?" 

"In lots up to a 1,000, $9.00 a 
dozen. But quit kidding. I'm hun* 

"Suppose I bought 2,000." 
"You'd get them for $8.00 a doz- 
en." 

^'And if I took 5,000—" 
"They would cost you $7,50*" 
"Ten thousand would cost me — " 
"Seven dollars a dozen and that's 
my bottom price. But you won't take 
them, anyway, so why waste all this 
time? Let's eat," 



had been exchanged and arrangements 
completed for the sale, payment to be 
made as the boards arrived at the ware- 
house in New York, The New York 
store had bought the entire stock. 

Back in New York, the buyer, the 
merchandising manager and the adver- 
tising chief plotted the ad that would 



**We cati't refuse to deliv- 
er the furniture but we have 
to take a chance with the 
toughest guy in town to get 
our money/' 



s see 



them' 



THE next morning the buyer talked 
with the merchandise manager, who 
hopped on the idea. 

**Boy, I like that/' he said. *'Where 
are they? Let's go look at them," 

They took the subway to the toy 
room, only to find that the salesman 
that morning had been called suddenly 
to the plant. But the men looked over 
the blackboards. 

Coming out of the sample room, the 
merchandise manager said : 

**You find that salesman and his boss 
and don't come back until you have 
bought up all the blackboards they 
have. We can sell them." 

Arrived at the plant in another city 
the buyer explained his mission to the 
manufacturer. The salesman had left 
for Pittsburgh. 

The manufacturer had 11,000 blacks 
boards on hand. He would abide by the 
prices the salesman had quoted. 

"But I won't ship a one," he told 
the buyer, *^until I have a letter from 
the president of your firm verifying 
the order, I think you're crazy. You 
can't sell that many blackboards in 
five years," 

In three days the necessary letters 




place the boards before the newspaper 
reading public. Then the advertisement 
was given to all the newspapers. 

At once customers began to come in 
for the blackboards, which were selling 
for 99 cents. Mail smd telephone orders 
poured in. 

In two days the warehouse sent a 
warning: 

"You are oversold." 

The merchandise manager called the 
warehouse. 

**How can we be sold out?" he de- 
manded, "Our records show we have 
sold only a few more than 7^500. We 
bought 11,000." 

But the warehouse manager insisted 
they were oversold. He had received 
only 6,000 boards. 

"You've got 5*000 more hidden away 
somewhere. Find them because we're 
going to keep on taking ordei^." 

Ail that day freight yards were 



combed for the missing blackboards. 
They could not be found. 

In desperation, the buyer got the 
manufacturer on the phone, demand- 
ing to know what had happened to 
the shipment. Said the maker: 

"I only sent you 6,000. That^s more 
than you can sell and I didn't want to 
take advantage of your inex- 
perience/' 

When the telephone conver- 
sation had ended the manufac- 
turer had agreed to ship the 
remaining 5,000 by express 
and to make an additional 10,- 
000 at once. 

In three weeks the store sold 
21,000 blackboards and sent 
back several hundred mail and 
telephone orders. 

A $20,000 sale from a game 
of handball! 

Business has a habit of pop- 
ping up from unexpected quar- 
ters as it did for this Phila- 
delphia department store own- 
er. 

Most department stores fig- 
ure to do 25 per cent of their 
annual business in the shop- 
ping days between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas, 

The merchandise manager 
and buyer for the toy depart- 
ment in this particular store 
were ready to celebrate. They 
had already equalled their last 
year's Thanksgiving -to-Christ- 
mas volume and there were six 
shopping days left. 

As they sat in the mana- 
ger's office, a salesman called. 
He wanted to dispose of some 
toy reed rockers, 

"Fve got 1,800 of them. 
Make me an offer. I bought 
them in China last spring for 
delivery in San Francisco three 
weeks ago. Then the shipping 
strike tied up the port there. 
The boat had to come around to Phila- 
delphia, I've had them unloaded and 
they are on the pier now. Make me an 
offer, any offer," 

"Make me an offer'* 

THE buyer explained they were not in 
the market for anything, especially 
reed rockers. Their toy buying had 
long since been done. 

''Make me an offer, anywaJ^" said 
the salesmen and he went on to de- 
scribe the chairs, their construction, 
quality and saleability. 

"You asked for it," said the buyer, 
"Til give you 60 cents each for them." 

"Sold." 

The chairs were delivered that after- 
noon. A small advertisement was hur- 
riedly prepared for the newspapers, 
offering the chairs at a dollar each. 
(Continued on page 98) 




Labor's Dividend 
from Profits 



By WILLIAM FEATHER 




The American workingman differs 
from all others. He has no superior 
as a man; admits no superiority and 
claims none over any other 



We became wealthy because we pro- 
duced more things at less cost and 
with less effort fl 



IhERE is no better place in the uni- 
verse than this earth and no better 
place on the earth than America, 

Millions of people have come to 
America from other places and mil- 
lions of others would come today if we 
w^ould accommodate them. Few ever 
leave our shores once they are in. 

The American working^man differs 
from all other workingmen on the 
earth. He assumes the position that 
nothing stands between him and the 
opportunity to do his work, and if that 
opportunity is closed to him he reasons 
that he is being deprived of the rights 
granted to him by the fundamental 
charters of his government. The Ameri- 
can workingman has no superior as a 
man; he admits no superiority and 
claims none over any other. What the 
more successful are today, he expects 
to be tomorrow. 

A compelling incentive drives the 
high-spirited and zealous Amencan in- 
to the realm of business. Nowhere on 
earth has business a better promoter. 
He feels that what is good for business 
is good for everybody and what is good 
for everybody is good for him. He has 




faith in the unlimited procurable w^ealth 
for everybody and believes that it can 
be obtained by going after it. He knows 
it is machine service that makes him 
free and that the proper program for 
business will give him that freedom. 

Since all this is true, it is not surpris- 
ing that American conditions are so 
misunderstood abroad and that the edi- 



tor of the London Sphere , after surve^H 
ing our resources of raw material s» our 
superior facilities of transportation and 
communication, and our tremendous 
purchasing power and banking re- 
sources, concludes that our inability to 
translate this into assured prosperity 
is a confession of the tragic ineptness 
of our leadership. Critics of American 
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Burroughs 

ELECTRIC DUPLEX CALCULATOR 




This new Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator- 
complete with direct subtraction and two sets of 
accumulating dials— saves needless steps in handling 
any accounting job. There is no second handling of 
the figures— no time or effort wasted. The two 
following examples illustrate typical savings: 



INVOICING 

It calculates the e^^rensionf^ and 
accumulates the results into a 
grand total; computes the dis- 
count ; and, at a touch of the minu^s 
key, suhtracra this discount from 
the gross to give the net result ^ * . 
all in one handling of the figures. 



PAYROLLS 

Computes the gross pay of each 
employee; totals various deduc- 
tions; andt at a touch of the minus 
key, subtracts this total from the 
gross to gj%e the net pay . . * alt in 
one handling of the figures. 



Other calculating jobs can be handled with equal 
speed and simplicity. For a demonstration— or full 
information— telephone the local Burroughs office, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
61 as SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



INDIVIDUAL 
TOTAL 

or the Result of a 
Single Calculation 

IN LOWER DIALS 

Any amount in lower dials 
may be odded to, or sub- 
tracted from, the amount 
in upper dials by touching 
the plus key or minus key 

GRAND TOTAL 

or the Net Result 

IN UPPER DIALS 
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business are fond of telling what it has 
failed to accomplish, but they rarely 
give buemess credit for its share In 
the progress that has been made. 

We have gone far 

NO ONE denies that we have gone far 
in recent decades. All of us have com- 
forts and conveniences that were un- 
known a generation ago. We have en- 
tertainment for the millions, cheap 
transportation, better streets and side- 
walks and highways, cleaner factories 
and mQreattraetive shops, better light- 
ing and more sanitation. Who can im- 
agine such progress without the infiu- 
ence of business? 

The profit motive has forced eon- 
slant improvement in radio and motion 
picture entertainment. It has hrought 
to our tables fruits and vegetables that 
were almost unknown a few years ago. 
It has made us richer with household 
conveniences — electric toasters, staves, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and 
razors— reducing the effort and the 
time we must give to ordinary tasks. 
Competition has improved the working 
conditions in our factories, making 
them safer and more pleasant to work 
in. It has supplied more comfortable 
and more efficient automobiles, widen- 
ing the horizon for thousands of men 
who formerly lived in a narrow lane. 

None of these accomplishments would 
have been po.ssible without the profit 
motive. Men are impelled forward by 
the desire to make money with which 
to obtain the things they want. In seek- 
ing their own advancement they enrich 
us alL They produce goods that we 
want and sell them at prices we can af- 
ford to pay. If they don't, they go 
bankrupt. 
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Many schemes are proposed for the 
reform of business, nearly all of them 
by theorists who have had no business 
experience and who fail to recognize 
realities. The reformers overlook the 
risks which the business man must 
take ; they assume that profits are cer- 
tain, that failure is impossible, that the 
rules for operating a business are as 
definite as the multiplication table. To 
employers who have struggled with 
payrolls and production schedules and 
sales programs, such ideas are ridic- 
ulously childish. 

Three-fourths of all that is printed 
about business is from the pens of writ- 
ers who could not pass a primer exami- 
nation on such matters as overhead ex- 
penses, cost accounting, turnover and 
mark-up. It is lack of knowledge, not 
%villful misrepresentation* that is the 
basis of most of the unwarranted at- 
tacks. 

If people could get it into their heads 
that profits breed profits and eventual- 
ly reduce prices, most of the criticism 
directed at large business enterprises 
would be silenced. 

When a railroad, for example, is not 
permitted to make a reasonable profit, 
it is unable to improve its roadbed, its 
terminals and its rolling stock. It must 
resort to makeshifts and temporary 
patching to keep going. It not only will 
make no money* but its cus- 
tomers suffer through lack 
of adequate service, its com- 
petitors take away part of its 
income, and the possibility of 
reducing charges becomes in- 
creasingly remote. 

Suppose that the railroad 
is allowed to charge enough 
to make an adequate profit. 
Its engineers then point out 
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that, by straightening a curve or elimi- 
nating a heavy grade, twice as many 
cars can be hauled by a single locomo- 
tive, thus saving a considerable aura of 
money on each train. 

Again, suppose the engineers demon- 
strate that, by spending $1,000,000 on 
a terminal, the cost of switching can 
be cut in half, thus saving perhaps 
$150,000 a year. If it has earned the 
money, or can command the money 
from investors, these improvements 
will be made. As they are made, earn- 
ings will increase to the point where 
freight rates can actually be reduced 
and service improved. 

Profits improve wages 

IN THE automobile in'tustry, profits 
have been large enough to permit en- 
gineers to replace out-of-date machin- 
ery with the latest labor-saving devices. 
As a result, despite t he high wage scale, 
the prices of automobiles have gone 
down steadily. Take away profits en- 
tirely, or curtail profits to the point of 
mere subsistence, and such records 
would be impossible. 

Plants are enlarged, products are im- 
proved, and trade is extended through 
the re-investment of surplus profits. 

The fact is that the interests of capi- 
tal and labor are so interlocked that 




Profits have been large enough to 
permif installation of labor-saving 
devices and reduce cost^ 



Wirhout shovels, men won Id be 
paid starvation wages and their 
products would be more costly 
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Suppose there tvere no Life Imiirame Agents 



r^'s little or no exaggerntmn to say 
that if tliLTi! were no lif<^ insururrce 
iigcnts, relatively few puople wouici 
own life insurance. 

Many thousands more of the 
wornun who arc widowed and the 
children who are Ittft fatherless, would 
be pitifully unpruvidt^d for» were it 
not for hfe insurance asmts. 

Yux it is a fact that, although life 
insurance is the surest way in which 
the average mati can provide an im- 
mediate estate for his famdy, life in- 
surance is not bought— h is st>ld. Only 
rarely does the man elit^ible for life 
itisurauce make the first move toward 



getting that insurance. 

Anil this is UJiderst and able. It is 
human nature to expect to live a full 
and normal lifetime. It is natural to 
t^xpect catastrophe to happen tt> ihi- 
other fellow, and not to one's self It 
is only human for a man to have faith 
in his future, and to put off provjdin|£ 
for that future. 

LTnfortunatcly» the best doesn't 
always happen. That is why it is for- 
tunate for the average man, and for 
his wife and children, that there arc 
such people as life insurance agents. 
Your agent dties you a valuable serv- 
ice ,( » ft e n i n s p i t e o f y o y rset f. 



nas rj MfimofF i in u urtti thhtriuf- 
mtnti dttigntii gict tht puiik a tifar^ 
HtfJerifanJing 0/ fmw a lift iniurantt cam- 
f>any tip^ra/fj* *i copy of this ad'j^rtistrmtttt 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

( A MU i UAL CUM FAN Y> 
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there can be no prosperity for one with- 
out prosperity for the other. We hear 
much of 'iabor-saving** machinery. The 
very words seem to imply that machin- 
ery which "saves" lahor must displace 
labor, making fewer jobs and lower 
wages. In particular instances this has 
occurred but, on the whole, the effect 
has been to multiply industries and the 
power of labor in supplying its own 
wajits. Wages are to be judged high or 
low only in proportion to their power 
to supply human wants. 

The fear that efficient methods will 
permanently displace labor is ground- 
less. There is no labor-saving machine 
now in use that any sensible person 
would destroy for the sake of getting 
back to '*the good old days/' 

Suppose all the steel shovels in the 
country were worn out and we had no 
way of replacing them* Imagine the loss 
to the nation during the period when 
men worked without shovels. It would 
take many men without shovels to do 
the work of one man with a shovel. 
During the period when men had to 
work without shovels they would be 
paid starvation wages, and yet they 
would produce so little that the prod- 
ucts they made would be very expen- 
sive» 

Progress is made by increasing the 
efficiency of our production. Raising 



wages does not solve the problem* If we 
should double wages, the effect would 
be simply to double the cost of living, 
and we should be just where we were 
before. But when we increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of the workers, we can 
produce a greater quantity of goods at 
the same cost; the price of each article 
is reduced; each worker can buy more 
with the money he receives in wages. 

How to help users 

THIS is the whole story of American 
progress. We became the wealthiest na- 
tion on earth because we were able to 
produce more of the things we wanted 
at less cost and with less effort than the 
people of other countries. 

The best way to help users of a prod- 
uct or service is not by renouncing le- 
gitimate profits, but by directing these 
profits into constructive channels. 

I know a manufacturer of printing 
presses who has been in business many 
years. He might have cut the price of 
his presses by eliminating profits* In- 
stead he devoted his surplus earnings 
to the invention and perfection of a 
radically new type of printing press. 
Possibly he spent half a million dollars 
in developing this new machine. As a 
result the printing industry now has a 
press that is 100 per cent more efficient 
than the machine it replaced. 
Printers can sell the product 
of this machine at a lower 
price, and all their customers 
share tlie benefits of this 
man's foresight. 

This is the real function of 
profits. Eliminate profits and 
you eliminate the opportun- 
ity for research and experi- 
mental work. 




The public has an exaggerated no 
Uon of the profits of business, Thi 
large gains of a few corporations ar< 
offset by the losses of many other cor- 
porations, so that, in a ten-year period, 
the margin of profit in business is nu 
more than common interest. But the 
possibilities of large profits stimulate 
the imagination and lead men to take 
dangerous risks in the hope for great 
rewards. The world Is thus served effi- 
ciently and econoraicallyp and the cost 
is insignificant, A few emerge with mil- 
lions, while others who started with 
millions end up with nothing. 

Private profit is the only compass 
that can be trusted to guide the destiny 
of human society* By placing our faith 
in private profit we can be certain that 
our economic activities will get on a 
sound basis. Those who strive for 
profit must take the risk of loss. If they 
are headed in the wrong direction, their 
losses will stop them before they wreck 
everything. When they find a steadily 
growing profit in what they are doing, 
that in itself is a warrant from the 
public to go ahead. Others, attracted 
by the desire for profit^ will follow the 
lead of the pioneers. Slowly, but surely, 
all industry will follow. 

What we know as profits are secured 
to the business man by the operation of 
a natural law under which efficiency 
and usefulness are as certainly re- 
warded as inefficiency and shif tlessness 
are penalized. 

Only a man who has been in business 
for himself realizes how relentless is 
the economic law by which he is led to 
work for the benefit of the public even 
more than for himself. 

The community actually gets more 
profit out of a profitable institution 
(Continued on page HI) 



The profit motive has forced im- 
provement and made us richer 
with household conveniences 



Business seldom gets credit 
for providing cleaner facto- 
tie^ better lighting and more 
sanitation 
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How COMPTOMETER Serves The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 



When you travel by train, plane, 
automobile or elevator, chances 
are that Timken Tapered Roll- 
er Bearings are involved. For 
friction is Industrial Enemy 
Number 1— and Timken Bear- 
ings help Industry banish 
frictioQ. 

Small wonder that The Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company, 
respectful of efficiency and 
modern methods, uses both 
Standard Model J and Electric 
Model K Comptometers to 
handle its figure work. 

The Timken Company is 
proud of the durability of its 
products^ appreciates the du- 
rability and dependability of 
the Comptometer which has 
given it years of service with a 
minimum of repair cost. 




Airy, Well-lighleil mm% conmhate w Coinptometer e^ciency. Here is one of The Timken 
Compiiny's Comptometer batteries, producing vjtal figure work quickl)^ and accurately at 
low €ost» The ControUed-Key, exclusive Comptometer feature which eliminates "fumbled" 
key sirokes, helps these trained operators maintain highe.st degree of first-time accuracy. 





The Electric Moifel K Comptometer shown above compiles statis- 

tics on the production of Timken Seamless Tubing under the 
able fingers of Miss Jane Swan. 



Tinifccn BeariflgS contribute to the speed and comfort of the 
Burlington "Zephyr" trains* Both The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company and the Burlington Railroad use the Compt- 
ometer for efficient, economical handling of vital figure work. 



If you recognize the importance of figure-work effi- 
ciency to the profitable conduct of your business, 
permit us to show you how Comptometer methods 
save precious minutes and money for progressive 
concerns in every industrial field. Simply telephone 
your local Comptometer representative, or write di- 
rect to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg, Co., 1712 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, 111, 

COMPTOMETER 



No Business Can Escape Change 



'^Whaf helps business helps 
you," Business freedom pro- 
motes new products for living 



1 • A IS'EW PAINT, entirely odorless* dries in half an hour. 
It is mixed with walei" but becomes insoluble and is washable. 
A synthetic resin emulsion, it is recommended for indoor use 
but can be used outdoors successfully in some cases. 

2 • A NOVEL, extractor quickly unscrews broken pipe and 
studs, it takes a strong bite without hammering or expanding 
the pipe end* The set handles pipe from V»" to 2". 

3 • A NEW line of lacquers is particularly reaistant to 
perspiration, soap, and water. They're recommended for use 
on handles of objects that are held in the hands. 

4 • A METHOD of watering lawfis or flower beds without 
spray utilizes a porous canvas water hose at the end of a rub- 
ber hose. It waters without waste on driveways or waJks, 
particularly efllcient for hedges and narrow plots. 

5 • A STORAGE battery for use under the hoods of cer- 
tain new automobiles has a novel device to prevent spraying 
acid on delicate engine parts. It is a device in the neck which 
prevents filling to the point where there Is insufficient room 
for acid expansion. 

6 • A PHOTOFLJLSH lamp so small that IS may be carried 
In a coat pocket contains both metal foil and wire. The tlash is 
timed so that cameras synchroni'^ed for older bulbs need not 
be reseL 

7 • FOR TESTING films of paint, varnish, etc., coats of 
definite predetermined thickneaa are available in one or more 
test patches with a new applicator, 

8 • REINFORCED industrial leather gloves for handling 
abrasiveSt castings, brick and many other materials are now 
available. The reinforcement consists of srmall metal staples 
placed close together to provide a wearing surface without 
destroying the natural flexibility of the glove. 

9 • A SPOOL with a single head and specially wound thread 
is said to assure more even unwinding for button thread. 

10 • A NEW size for various rayons may be mixed with cold 
water and run cold. It has good penetration. Insures uniform 
results, la easily rinsed out. 

11 ^ A HELMET supplied with clean compressed air gives 
safety to workmen in atmospheres involving dust or other 
contaminations. 

12 • PARTICULARLY attractive to women drivers is a 
novel gadget of small size which enables one quickly and easily 
to inflate a tire having a small leak to get to a service station 
for repair. 

13 * A MACHINE for removing railroad cross ties enables 
one man to do the job in six minutes, It does not move the 
rail, works eijuaUy well in several types of road bed^ 

14 • A LOCK with a new type cylinder said to be unplckable 
has Just been developed. The new cylinder can be used to re- 
place cylinders of old lock^. 

15 * A SMALL cheap blueprinting outfit, complete with 
light* trays, chemicals, and paper, is Intended for personal 
use and for small branch offices. Its capacity is up to S ' by 18''. 



16 • A NEW self-fluxing method for use in brazing accurate- 
ly controls the amount of tlux and eliminates poronlty in the 
joint. The flux, a liquid, is evaporated into the fuel gas. Crystal- 
lization and slag on the weld are avoided. It is used on steel, 
cast iron, copper, and sonae alloys. 

17 • A FLAT top chain conveyor capable of operatlrvg in 
two planes is particularly suited for handling bottles, jars, and 
canB. It permits sprocket engagement on either side or under- 
neath. Flexibility allows one long conveyor to take the place 
of several short ones. 

T 8 • A NEW three-phase alternating current motor and con- 
troller give %''ariable speed from near zero to higher than syn- 
chronous speed without rheostat tosses. It has near constant 
torque, across-the-line starting, remote control if required. 




19 • A novel machine allows pressmen lo register plates and 
complete makeready bi^fore plates and packing lire transferred to 
the printing press, saving on □nproduciive ltm^< Ii U more 
accessible ihan ihe printing press for makt^r eady. 



20 • A SELF-OPERATED temperature controller for steam 
heated industrial processes controls the temperature with high 
accuracy and rapid response, regardless of changes In the 
supply pressure, It is packless, springless. 

21 •A TEST paper for rapid determination of approximate 

acidity has a wide range from strongly acid f pH 2), to strongly 
alkaline ipH 10), with five distinct colors from red to blue for 
different stages of acidity, 

22 • A NOVEL device for watering roots of trees, shrubs, 
flower beds is a hollow spear with water holes near the point 
and hose connection and stopcock at the handle. It puts water 
near the roots— ^an be used to soak In fertilizer. 

23 • A RADIO receiving set allows one to select programs 
for 24 hours in advance. Plugs inserted at any quarter-hour 
point tune in the station wanted, other plugs silence the radio 
or tune in other stations. 

24 * ELECTRIC motors in which glasa tape is used as in- 
sulation are said to withstand severe operating conditions- 
heavy overloads and higher operating temperatures. 

— WlLLAKO L, HAUUilK 

Ebitoh's Note — This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Businehj^ has access and from the 
flow of business news Into our o^ees in W'ashlngton. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by w^riting us. 
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- . OL OF A 
THOUSANI 
USES 



HAIR WAVING MACHINES- Many probkms of safety, 
canveiiienc«j, ond conlrol can b* solved by C*H "Spot" 
Healcrt, 



i 




ef- 




1 



SHOE-STITCHING MACHINE 
C^H Cofiduetion Heolsr slinpliflfti 
Ihread waving. 



I 




HEATED PRESSES — C-H Conducfion Hoo1«ri are used with preti«t of many 
ktn^t from ironing machinni lo fi<ik«lite molding prosseh, ate. 



EMSOSSrNG MACHINES- Many timllar problems have been easily ond simply 
solved with C-H Heaters. 



Washington and Your Business 



By HERBERT COREY 



Take My 



NO HOMING pigeon ever longed 
more eagerly for a sight of the Old 
Barn than Congress has durltig the 
Pen In Hand pa^t month. Congress has been so 

homesick it could cry. Every time 
other letter comes in with this icind of an introdnction— 
"I take my pen in hand. * . 

Congress bites its collective lips. A man who writes in 
that lone must be reckonf?d with* If he likes what Con- 
gress is doing, that kind of a man does not write, because 
writing is a physical effort and an intellectual strain to 
him. When he does write, he can give reasons for his 
protest. Letters which may have been promoted may be 
neglected to a certain extent although the signers would 
not have written if they were not interested. Telegrams 
rate by the pound* Four pounds pro outweigh three 
pounds in opposition. A pen-in-hand letter means that the 
writer has convictions and may have friends and rela- 
tives* Convictions translate into votes, 

NOBODY knows what will happen 
"Nobody Knows" here's a guess worth re- 

^ ^ membering. The man who made it 
Seoson Coming c^n put his ear against a wall of the 
Capitol and hear what they are say- 
ing in the country stores back homei 

*'The Republicans will gain W seats and 30 New Deal- 
ers will be displaced by old line Democrats/' 

Any one who can pick the 90 changes can beat the 
numbers game. 

THIS department hm never shivered 

Hove You Spies ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^"^ 

. danger. The record shows that an 

In Your Hoir? easy way to make money is to sell 

a foreign government a copy of 

Moody's Annual for 192B with a *'Strictly Confidential" 

sticker on it* But those who should know say the crawlers 

are on us again* This is not intended as a scare. Merely 

passing on a warning. 



Not So Much 
War Dancing? 



MAYBE it is all a part of the new 
**Sit upr Dear, and Take the Nice 
Medicine" program, but the word is 
beLng passed out that the S. E* C* 
will not be so rough in the immediate 
future, A little to the heavy father side, perhaps* and 
likely to move a minatory eyebrow when a corporation 
comes in the room, but not tough. There is, according to 
the watchers, a distinct disposition to work out plans for 
the future without going into the routine for the war 
dance. 



Hide*and-Go 
Seek Game 



THE minority members on the joint 
committee appointed to investigate 
the Tennessee Volcano Authority 
will he on what is widely known as 
a spot this summer* If they permit 
the majority members to dampen down the natural curi- 
osity about (A) that Berry deal which went mouldy in 
the icebox and (B) Congressman May's persistent asser- 
tions that hydro-electricity costs more to make at the 
Government's dams than if coal had been burned and a 
flagging industry revived they will be given the big jeer. 



But if they can make the majority open up these sore 
spots the late Harry Houdtni would by comparison be a 
petrified man in the Petrified Forest* Senators Borah and 
McNary seem to have known what was what when they 
refused to play. 



Sfofes* Rights 



H. J, BAKER is chairman of the Soil 
Conservation Committee of New Jer- 
sey. Last year 22 states took legisla- 
Coming Again? tive action to establish soil conser- 
vation programs, and other states 
are following suit. The federal Government is cooperat- 
ing* of course, but Mr. Baker does not think the federal 
Government should exercise compulsion. 

*'Is it conceivable/* he asks, "that congress could frame 
a law'* which would be equally equitable in all states? 

He goes so far as to say that the soil of the states can 
be preserved in the old-fashioned ** thoroughly demo- 
cratic*' way, and that landow^iers are quite as much in* 
teres ted in preserving their own land as any one in Wash- 
ington could possibly be. 

REPORTED as a matter of interest 
Don*f Bet On without guarantee: A young 

^ man sat at a table in the National 

This Hunch press Club and said: 

"I'll bet money that Ohio returns 
one new senator and 15 new Congressmen this fall*"* 

He could only mean Senator Bulkley, of course* Nine- 
teen of Ohio's 22 congressmen are now Democrats. The 
young man had the money. No one covered it, 

PREVAILING opinion on Capitol 

"All Out of Step ^^^^^ President Roosevelt has 

^ lost control of Congress* This with- 
But Moriarity out regard to the vote on the Re- 
organization Bill, which in its finally 
amended form contained many good things and at its 
worst may not have been as bad as charged. There are 
practical political reasons why no President is as strong 
in his second term as in his first and no Administration 
has ever been able to carry the weight of a depression, 
Oldtimera think that Congress will show an increasingly 
friendly attitude toward business and this kindliness will 
be shared by many prominent figures in the Administra- 
tion, No marked change is to be anticipated in the presi- 
dential attitude, however* 

'The Gainesville speech showed that/* they say. 



Continuing To 
Tolk Politics 



SOME old-fashioned shotguns had 
three barrels. Two carried birdshot, 
and the third was rifled In case the 
hunter might meet a bear* The bird- 
shot barrels in the refusal of the 
House to grant the initial appropriation for the $112»000r 
000 Gilbertsville dam in Kentucky were the possible envy 
of Congressmen not in the T.V.A.'a circle of largess and 
the statements of the engineers that the dam would back 
up water into a 30 mile long lake which storms would make 
dangerous for flat-bottomed river barges. The rifle barrel 
was loaded with Kentucky politics* Governor **Happy" 
Chandler is racing for the senatorial nomination against 
Alben Barkley» the leader of the senatorial majority : 
^'Chandler's friends did not want President Roosevelt 
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New Goodrich Tire Runs Cooler — Stands Up on Toughest Hauls 



• Load and speed send truck tire 
temperatures zooming upward- 
Tires get hotter than boiling water- 
Hot enough to fry eggs. 

And it*s heat that kills off truck 
tires while they are still young. You 
can blame most premature failures 
on heat caused by heavy loads and 
high speeds. 

Goodrich wanted to save truckers 
money. So Goodrich built a new 
kind of tire— one that does not run 
dangerously hot! 

NEW KIND OF CORD 

Engineers inverxted a new way to make 
tire cord. They used pure American cot- 
ton^processed it to make it more compacc^ 
SLToager, mQre elasdCi 

They call it Hi 'Flex Cord because it 
resists the damaging results of constant 
flexing. ICs an amazing type of cord that 
can take the sledge-hammer blows of the 
highway without losing its strength and 
elasticity. It doesn't get lifeless like ordi- 



nary cord. It doesn't stretch and become 
loogetj permitttng the tire to "grow/' 

It's a long-life cord which makes it pos- 
sible for Goodrich to build a super^strong 
tire. Yet a tire that does not depend on 
thickness alone for its strength. ICs a 
compact tire that runs cooler ^stays 
below the temperature danger point, 

EXCLUSIVELY GOODRICH 

Hi-Flex Cord is made in Goodrich's 
own mills by its own exclusive process. 

Combined with two other great Good- 
rich developments^ it provides Triple 
Protection — triple savings for you. No 
other tire gives you these ^ features: 

IPIYFIEX— a tough outer piy wbkh distributes 
sir&^st^^ rhfoaK^o^t the cire ^od ptavsati 
local weak tit; ss^, 

2PLY-IOCK— a new method of locking tfee plies 
about the bead^> aochoring them jo place* 

3Ht-FLEX CORD-rull'doated in live rubber- 
cord tJi^C ri-'Caias in scrength and protects the 
lire against gedtog daogerously htu. 

Here's proof of how good these tires 
really are. They were run on tire- killing 
jobs where other tires failed. Tested 
on high-speed cross- country bus tUDs. 



And the revolutionary new Goodrich 
Srlvertowns ran two and three times 
longer than the best tires used before, 
NO EXTRA COST 
You can now get these same tires for 
^our trucks. Use them on any hauL Save 
on every mile. They are premium 
tires but they carry no premiufn price. 

Don*t let another day go by without 
checking up on this big opportunity to 
save money* Phone youf 
Goodrich dealer or 
Goodrich Silver- 
town Store. 




G o o Jrich^t^ S il ve r I o wn s 

SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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to come into Kentucky witli a gold trowel and lay the 
cornerstone in friendship for *Dear Alben/ " 



Rebellion At 
Gross Roots 



**SAM*' WILUAMS. who was one of 
the stars on the old New York 
Wfirld^ returned from a widespread 
visit with business men, reported: 
'There is an increasing anger at 
the use of the instrument of taxation to punish or controL 
Business men think that a tax should be a means of pro- 
ducing revenue and nothing else/' 

That recalls a statement recently attributed to Sena- 
tor Burton K, Wheeler: 

'Teople back home are beginning to think about their 
government and w^hat it means to them," 



InvifaHon To 
Insolvency 



THE people back home had better 
begin to think about what their gov* 
ernment means to them » in the opin- 
ion of Carl P. Herbert, director of 
the St, Paul Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, who testified before the Byrnes Special Committee 
of the Senate on behalf of himself and IT other research 
director. His statement is too frightening to be used 
here. This department is firmly resolved to join the rest 
of the 127»000,000 Americans and keep its eyes tight 
shut. But just a taste of his statement: 

'*In 1923 in seven out of eight representative cities the 
per capita cost of work relief and old age assistance was 
less than 50 cents out of a total per capita cost for all 
municipal aetivities ranging from $38 to $40." 

In the same cities in 1936 the same relief costs ranged 
from $23.88 to $38.54, But he found the diflicnlly of get^ 
ting at the true situation startling, ''Confusion and divis- 
ion of accounting authority and lack of records." 

Herbert and his associates find that insolvency is cer- 
tain unless we brace up* 



Trifling With 
Lese-maieste? 



ISADOR LirBIN is the labor statis- 
tician of the Department of Com- 
merce, Has the name of being cold 
to everything but facts. He said 
that: 

"Company unions are increasing in number. Not so 
much paper in them. Many solid unions now." 

In view of the attitude of the National Labor Relations 
Board toward company unions this sounds contumacious, 

THE Federal Communications Com- 
Rodio Is Ready i^ission by a six-to-one vote decided 
^ to stretch the radio industry on a 
To Fight Back ^ed of pain. The terms of the resolu- 
tion for an investigation cover prac- 
tically everything. However, interested persons say that: 
•'The billion dollar industry is now being organized. It 
will be in a position to fight back." 

A mild effort on the part of the industry to get the 
present congress to investigate the F^C^C. was squelched 
**by orders of the Administration* We are reasonably cer* 
tain the next congress will act. We can be plenty con- 
tumacious if we are forced," 



Headaches In 
This Booklet 



CONDrriONS in Canada and the 
United States are fundamentally 
much alike. Same farms, factories, 
labor troubles* bankers. The princi- 
pal difference has been political. Dur- 
ing the depression Canada has interfered very little with 
business* has held relief costs down, has done no govern- 
mental pump- primings did not try to spend its way out. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has pub- 
lished a comparative study of conditions here and across 
the northern border. Canada's percentage of exports m 



1937 as compared with 1929 is one-half larger than ours, 
her mining production is 39 per cent greater compared 
with six per cent less, her manufacturing production in 
January of this year is 84 per cent of that of 1929 com- 
pared with 60 per cent» and her per cupila national debt 
increased only 36 per cent as against our 115 per cent* 
No comment* 



Good Trick 
If It Works 



TH E governmen t -o w ners h i p - y a r d - 
stick attack on the utilities began by 
an inquiiy by a government commis- 
sion. A lot of innocent professors 
who had written harmless pieces 
about the nature and use of electricity w^ere publicly fried 
because their little booklets were made available to such 
schools as asked for them : 

"They sought to debauch the youth of our nation/' 
said the government investigators in millions of hot 
words. 

No one thought then of asking congress to investigate 
the investigators. Time does march on, sure enough. 



Why Poison 



IT MAY have been a break for the 
A.T. & T. that Commissioner Walker 
of the F,C.C, turned his one-man re- 
Your Own Dog? port in to Congress just at the mo- 
ment that the railroads are in the 
red for the first time in 17 years. There was a time when 
we had the best railroad service in the world. Then gov- 
ernment expanded its regulatory powers into interfer- 
ence. Today we have the finest telephone service in the 
world. It is not only the most efficient but it is the least 
expensive, American business is what it is in part at 
least because a sales agent iii California can pick up his 
phone and burn the eai's off the production manager in 
Newark. President Gifford says — in effect — that the tele- 
phone experts know more about their business than Com- 
missioner Walken 

YEARS ago a ranking official of the 
Sample of How ^^'^^^h post office, which operates 
the British telephone system, saw a 
Experts Do ft French hand-set in an A.T, & T. labo- 
ratory ; 

"Let it alone/* he said. ''We tried it, and it isn't prac- 
tical/' 

Any one who ever tried to talk through a French hand- 
set in France could swear to that Telephone service in 
Paris today is superbly poor. The A. T, & T. experts 
worked on the Frencli hand-set for seven or eight years 
before it could stand up under American conditions. But 
when they w^ere through it was o.k. 

BEFORE government undertakes to 
Gleam of Light i^^i^^ge another great industry it 

might ponder a line from the dis- 
On Stormy Sea senttng opinion of Commissioner 

Mahaffie of the I.C.C. in the case in 
which the roads were refused the 15 per cent increase in 
rates they had asked: 

*The maintenance of an adequate system of transpor- 
tation by railroad is vastly more important to shippers 
than is the exact level of freight rates/' 

Indications to date are that congress prefers to hold 
to telephones that can be talked through. 

REASON for that somewhat brash 

Folks Back Home ^^^^^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ folks back home 
know more about the case for cor- 

Are Stirred Up 

porations than they ever did before. 
In support of this statement these 

facts are offered: 
An examination of 2,156 editorials printed before the 



WHY 



BUDD 



BUILDS WITH STAINLESS STEEL 





The safety record of American railroads is 
one of the most remarkable achievemenls of 
modern times. To tKe Edw, G, Budd Manufac- 
turing Company, the maintenance of this 
record is of paramount importance* 

Safety always has heen, is today, and will 
continue to be the first consideration in build- 
ing Budd car^. It is the one fixed factor, in- 
variable, admitting of no compromise. Only 
after every requirement of safety has been 
scrupulously fulfilled does Budd proceed to 
eliminate dead-weight > . < to pare down the 
excess burden imposed by outmoded comtrur- 
tion and unimproved materials. 

That policy has produced Budd^s modem 
streamliners of stainless steel* 

Before Inn'Iding Budd cars we tested many 
materials. Stainless steel— the most expensive 
structural steel in the world — proved beat. 
Why? Because^ pound for pound, it has jour 
times the elastic strength of ordinary sleeL 



With it we could put safely first and still 
build truly lightweight cars^ The problem 
then became one of fabrication. 

Neither riveting nor the usual welding 
method was wholly satisfactory. But stainless 
steel was so perfect for the job, and we were 
so delerminBd to use it, that we spent years in 
developing a new method of fabrication. This 

is the SKOTWELt)* process discovered, per* 

fected and controlled exclusively by Budd. 

Budd stain less 'Steel cars have proved their 
strength and safety. Swift, light, comfortable, 
tfiey attract passengers wherever they are put 
iriio service. 



Originator of ALL STEEL* bodies for aato- 
mohUe^, Tiow used £tlmrt^f ti n iifvr sully ^ the 
Ediv, Budd Mfinufaciuring Corrfpfiay has 
pinnt't'n'd mfidf.rn isjrfh<yi!s in thr design nnd 
jubrUiUion of steel products. 

* Hue, U. S. eiit. OIT, 




frr^iirn edw. g. budd manufacturing co. zrv^r^^^ 
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decision in the rate case shows that 1,896 favored an in- 
crease. Since the decision was rendered, 723 of 858 edi- 
torials examined were to the effect that the LCC. had 
not granted enough relief. Of 1.253 editorials on the 
70-car train limit bUl» 1.202 were in opposition, 36 favored 
it, and 15 were non-committal. Of 1,863 editorials on rail- 
roads in general, 1.839 complimented today's service. This 
could not have happened two years ago* Capitol Hill, in- 
cidentally, reports the train limit bill is dead. 



Speaking of 



SO much attention has been aroused 
in legal circles by Commissioner Ma* 
haffie's opinion, in which he dis- 
Mr. MahafFie — sented in part from that of the ma- 
jority, that a brief reading notice for 
one of the least publicised members of the 1,C,C. seems 
practically forced. He is slender, reticent, self -possessed, 
64 years old, born in Oiathe, Kan. He was a Rhodes 
Scholar and toolc post-graduate w^ork at Oxford, England, 
an instructor in jurisprudence at Princeton, solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior, attorney for the U.S.R.R. 
Administration, and after a period as director of finance 
for the I.C.C. was appointed commissioner. He lives in a 
quiet little house in Alexandria, he likes it, his wife is an 
artist, she likes it, and he likes his work. He has had 
numerous opportunities to join various of the great law 
firms in New York for a great deal more money and has 
refused because he thinks he would not like it. None of 
this came from him, Mahaffie does not talk about Ma- 
haflfie. 



"Poor Devils 
Are Dying" 



BUSINESS men w^ho feel they have 
been behind the eight ball in their 
dealings with the Federal Trade 
Commission may take heart. A man 
who recently talked with Charles 
March, long rated as one of its conservative members, 
came away with the opinion that: 

"The F.T»C. will lean over backward in its effort to give 
honest business a break," 

This may be occasioned In part by the fact that, under 
the revised law, the F.T.C, can control business without 
the no doubt infuriating opposition of the past. 



Don't Kick This 
Dog Around 



IN 1933 Congress abolished the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, Its purpose had 
been to discover why the Govern- 
ment's work had not been properly 
done and point out how it could be 
done better- It was cold blooded, unswervable and non- 
political. 

The Brookings Institution is built along the same line. 
It is filled with experts w^ho only want facts, no matter 
how many heads it bloodies. In its report on the proposed 
reorganization of the Government it stated that some 
igency must be set up to do what the Bureau of Efficiency 
once did if the reorganization was to be wholly successfiiL 

There has not been a responsive rumble on Capitol 
Hill, There hasn't been a peep* 

SENATOR WAGNER of New York 
More Trouble In 1^^^ drafted a bill laying a three per 
cent tax on railroad pay rolls, to be 
The Brew-pot paid by the carriers, to give unem- 
ployment insurance to 1,000,000 
workers. It would remove railroad employees from the 
various state insurance plans, which railroad labor con- 
tends do not adequately cover railroad workers whose 
employment is interstate^ 

But it might do a little more than that. 
If it puts the railroads in a basket separate from other 
industries, what is to prevent other industries of an in- 
terstate character being ultimately dropped into the same 
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basket ? What effect would that have on the Social Secur- 
ity set-up ? 



Chisel, Chisel, 
Who's Got M? 



THIS recalls that Herman A, Gray, 
chairman of the New York State 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Counciip charged before a Senate 
committee that, in 1937, the Trea- 
sury retained approximately 525,000.000 out of money 
collected ostensibly for relief, and which should have been 
turned back to the states for the administration of their 
unemployed benefit programs, 

"This amounts to about one-half of the ten per cent of 
the pay roll tax which is ear-marked for administration 
purposes,** he said* '^Meanwhile every state system of un- 
employment insurance is threatened wnth breakdown be- 
cause of insufficient funds." 



What Are The 
Rockies Worth? 



THIS department was annoyed by 
the necessity some time ago of re- 
porting a new idea in government 
finance. Instead of including merely 
cash on hand and debts payable in 
the audit, certain assets were to be considered. Battle- 
ships» mountains, lakes, rivers, dust bowls, codfish, mines 
and what not were to be put on the right side of the 
ledger. That looks like a sure way to avert national in- 
solvency* If the debts rose too high the discrepancy could 
be corrected by merely marking the Rocky Mountains up 
to a new figure. So far as I can discover, David Cushman 
Coyle is the author of this engaging thought. He is an 
adviser to the National Planning Board and one of the 
foremost advocates of bigger and higher taxes* 



''When You Soy 
That, Smile** 



CHAIRMAN Jesse Jones of the 
R.F,C, told a senate committee that 
he had $1,500,000,000 to lend out un- 
der the Glass bill* But this seems to 
have been merely an unused authori- 
zation to draw on the U* S. Treasury. The puzzle is added 
to by the action of the House in authorizing him to draw 
it* So he didn't have it? Or did he? And is it in cash in 
the Treasury, or must Mr. Morgenthau sell some mora 
bonds? At any rate a wise-cracker got into deep trouble 
with Mr. J ones » 

'*Does this mean that during the Roosevelt Depression 
American business is on relief?" 
Mr. Jones gave a hull -chested snort 
"He was mad as hell/' the wise-cracker said* 



Cold Compress 
On Our Brows 



ANOTHER of the signs that the 
fever is being worked out of the na- 
tional body is that the 1937 gold 
medal for contributing most to 'The 
Advancement of Advertising as a 
Social Force" was won by Doremus and Company by a 
series of advertisements written for its client, the Bank 
of New^ York and Trust Company. The part that big busi- 
ness has done in improving the lot of the wage earner 
was briefly discussed. It showed that the worker is re- 
ceiving a steadily increasing proportion of all income 
available. 

'*If all the profits of all the corporations reporting for 
income tax purposes had been turned over to the workers, 
the resultant increase in wages would have been less than 
eight percent. If the total of all incomes exceeding $5,000 
in 1935 had been turned over to the Government the sum 
collected would pay only one-fifth the present annual cost 
of Government. The great bulk of the tax bill must be 
paid by the small wage earner," 

Maybe it will not be necessary for Senator La Follette 
to slap an income tax on the little man to make him know 
m 
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There's a lift in the voice that says 
— ''Pabst Blue Ribbon, please" — 
and a nod of approval from the one 
v/ho serves it, Pabst has won such 
acclaim through five generations. 




GOOD 



TASTE 



FOR 



9 4 



YEARS 





I 1 ^ 



f 



Trek to California 




Loading cottcin in th« San Joaquin Valley, California^ where the 
boll weevil i« utikttown 



Oklahoma families headed for ( 



Miia cotton fields 




The ilmiuh refugee problem han been materially aUeviaied by 
employment of migratory labor in new cocton fietdf 



I HE doubling of cotton production in Cajf fomia in a 
single year— from 239.168 bales in the fiacai yoar of 
1936, to 441J5'1 bales in the fiscal year of 1037, which 
ended May 31, and a further increase to 606.000 bales 
for the fiscal year of 193S — is traced to the arrival in 
that state of thousands of farmers and farm-laborers 
from the central states. California cotton growers, ex- 
pecting much of the farm-labor mig^ration to become a 
permanent settlement, have enlarged their cotton acre* 
age to take advantage of the increased supplies of farm 
labor. Approximately 70,0€0 addiUonal acres are going 
into cotton next year. 

The novelty is that for the first time in world history 
a vast cotton-producing area is almost completely 
manned by white labor. Cotton now shares in the phenom- 




rtncr prairie farm-wife^ 
w a cotton picker 



■4 
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Cotton Fields 



CffTTOH PKKERS 
WANTED 





iiMniJUEat ^ ftJu'lti'i Usr 113 aii.ic ;ii lUit'iii j>K Im tn sind a Uiimh^r si^ii <ilon^ San Joaquin Vallt*y high^'ays 



enon of the past three years which have seen the erst- 
while Mexican and Filipino ranch laborers displaced by 
white farm laborers from the Central States. 

Cotton growers in Kern County, where 50,000 of the 
new cotton acres are located, state that they fear &n 
actual shortage of labor. 

Moreover, this western state where white men for the 
first time perform the work necessary to cotton produc- 
tion, is now the only cotton*producing state that is free 
from the cotton boll weevil or any of its varieties, and 
the pink boll worm of cotton, according to A. C. Bleury, 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quarantine of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture. 

California, with white labor, moreover, producecl the 
highest yield per acre in the country in 1935—574 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre. 

Cotton has now marched around the world, leaving 
in its wake wars, both international and civil, and 
economic crises which have ushered in whole new 
economic and industrial ages. And if a large part of the 
drouth-driven farm labor migration to California is to 
take u[j cotton production, some re-orientations in cot- 
ton economics may be expected. 

Pressure has alrca«ly appeared in California to devote 
some acreage now in fruits and vegetables to cotton. In 
an area so far free of boll weevil an<l other cotton peats 
and diseases, where already 30/1 per ceriL of all the large- 
scale cotton ranches — plantations, if you like —in the 
nation exist, this may become an important impact on 
agricultural economics, with repercussions throughout 
the entire cotton belt. 

California's pit^aent G06,000 bales, against the 2.938,- 
479 bales produced by Texas, is significant only in its 
rapid incre£;se and in the fact that it is undama^^ed, un- 
stained cotton of the best long-staple varieties, Egyp- 
tian, Durango, Pima and Upland* 

It isn*t generally realized that this country imported 
an average of almost 400,000 bales of this same type 
long staple cotton during the years 1926-30 and 220,000 
bales in 1936. — ^Khybee Forrestkk- 




Cotion pickers* barber shtip in Kern Coutity 
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Leaders in the March of Business 



Dn Paul D. Mtricra 





1/R. PAUL D, MERICA. vice pre<?idmt of the Tnternational Nickel 
Companyt received the 34th John Fritz Medal, one of the highest 
awards bestowed by the cngineeritig profeiJSion^ in recognition of 
h\3 "important contributions to the development of alloys for in- 
dustrial uses." Dr. Merica^ i9, shares, with the late Marconi, the 
distinction of being the youngest recipient of the medal 

R. J. Wyson president. Republic Steel Corporation, whose conv 
pany recently opened its new 98 inch hot and cold strip mills on a 
lS2-acre site six miles from the mouth of the Cuyahoga river near 
Cleveland. Although geared to high*specd production of nearly 
1,000,000 tons a year* the mill is designed to turn out relatively 
small orders of specially processed s£eel efficiently^ The plant has 
a potential employment capacity of 2,000 men* 

Henry R, Kinsey. head of the Williamsburgh Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn and president of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, who received an honorary scroll from the American 
Institute of Banking in reward for his services to hanking. Since 
1903 he has been active in Institute and Association activities. 

Clement, president of the Pennsylvania Railroadt whose 
company has just asBembled and put in service 11 new streamlined 
electric passenger locomotives for service on the recently electrilied 
line between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, The road now has 202 
electric engines in service. 

Hiram Rivitz, president Industrial Rayon Corporation, whose 
company is completing a new $11,500,000 plant near Painesville, 
Ohio, 40 miles east of Cleveland. A new process of manufacturing 
viscose rayon yarn which has been developed over a fl%'e-year eai* 
peri mental period will be inaugurated. 



W. Clement 



Hiram S, Rmtz 
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W riles* naijH'H orul in for- 
mation on all kinJ^ of Torn is nud com- 
muiiLcations^ Us speed saves liuie* lU 
accuracy saves niDtiej, 



Speedy, versatile ma- 
chines for olOce prod yi lion of facsimile 
typewrit tn;^ . , . and for 1113 from typi? or 
electros inked direct. 



Ribbon priatsa conipbto 
sigued personalized letter in one oper- 
otion • - , a dilFerent nunie, address and 
salutation on each li*lter. 



Sensationall New I Dn- 
IpUcale* iypewritinff, writiDg, ietterinj^, 
idrawing, rnling, tracing by an entirely 
mew, simplified, quality method* 





Fast nddre^isrni? of publi- 
cations in margin, on wrapper or on 
mailer atrip . . ♦ and speedy addressing 
from large commercial lists* 



/iultiliih 



Duplicates copy applied 
direct on thJn metal niasters with iype- 
' writer, pen or brush* Reproduces pictures 
I in line or by half-tone screen. 



rMing Machines 



Useful in every depart- 
ment for making standard folds in com- 
munications, stationery and office aad 
factory forms. Speedy I Quiet I 



^^^^^ A-M C^iTlifiefl Supplies 

are csiienUal to the highest standard of 

I performance and to the lowest upkeep 
and operating costs. Hijf^liJy skilled me- 
chanical servicemen in all Agencies pi'r- 

I form needed service quickly, exrpcrlly and 
eco nomica 1 1 y . Trained r c presen I a t i v es 
can frequently suggest ways to su\e ad- 
ditional tinie and money with your 
Ad dr esiio^raph -M u 1 1 i^^a ph m u eh 1 n es. 



A COMPLETE P(ifi0lW(Ak SERVICE TO BUSINESS 



''paper work" is a factor of major im< 
porta n re in all business routine. Practi- 
cally everything done in any office includes 
the use of papkk! 

By means of ink on its surface it car- 
ries manufactunng instructions- It con- 
veys selling messages. It directs deliver- 
ies. It records transactions. It collects 
and pays out money. It reports progres}> 
and results. 

INK ON I'aper! Since the beginning of 
the century, Addressograph and Multi- 
graph office machines have worked to- 
gether, side by side, in pa per work'* 
service to business. 

Multigraph machines provide a choice 
of TEN convenient methods for eniphjyee 
production of stationery, forms, commu- 
nications, records, reports, advertising 
and sales promotion* all are money 
savers . . . all deliver high quality work. 

And on the paper that Multigraph 



tnachiites make usable^ Addressograph 
machines write, list or imprint the data 
that gives it life. 

With one swift motion, Addressograph 
writes a complete name with address, 
number, date, amount or other related 
information. 

ft writes with the legibility of best 
typing . * * clear, distinct* neat, A^n IT 
NEVHR MAKES A MISTAKE! The accuracy 
of every transtTijuion is predetermined. 
Checking is never necesstiry. 

In daily money -making and money- 
saving service, Addressograph and Mul-^ 
tigraph office machines have become in- 
dispensable in offices of every kind, 
throughout the world. 

READY TO SERVE VOL, in all principal 
cities, are carefully trained and experi- 
enced representatives. Let them dem- 
onstrate the newest '"paper work" meth- 
ods and machines. 



yj M ADDRESSOGRAPH SAtES AGENCY • MULTIGRAPH SALfS AGENCY 

1 r^irjiilirl tli«»« fitting^ in principot city tBt«|>Hi»n« books. If you prefar, 

^ ' wriro on bus most station try tit odd rots bo low for COMPLETE tNFOftMATiGN, 



ADDRESSOGRAPH-MUITIGRAPH CORPORATION 

C I evela n d ^ O h i o 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MUITIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED • TORONTO 

i N CLEVELAND •TORONTO'LONDON • PARIS - BERLIN 



Promoting the General Welfare, No. 2 



By FRED DeARMOND 



LAST MONTH we told the story of gov- 
ernment turkey carving* We continue, in 
the interest of ''helpful citizenship/' to 
point out another rat hole 



It WAS a blustery day in late February, 1913> The morn- 
ing newspapers had prociaimed the execution of Presi- 
dent Madero of Mexico, and Washington was preparing 
to welcome a new President in the scholarly person of 
Woodrow Wilson. In the Senate of the United States the 
Hon. Robert M, LaFollette^ the Elder, arose and ad- 
dressed the chair with a note of triumph in his voice. It 
was a great day for the Friend of the People, the culmina- 
tion of ten long years of agitation, 

"Standing here after the long and arduous struggle/' 
he began, **I may be pardoned a backward glance along 
the rugged way which <we) have come to this final 
achievement/' 

The achievement was the Railroad Valuation Act, 
passed by the Senate later that day, probably the largest 
project of its kind ever conceived and attempted. One 
railroad executive termed it "the biggest job in history/' 
To its author it was one of those splendid mob pacifiers 
for which tlie Senator was such a persistent and success- 
ful questen 

Then, as now, the people wanted simple formulas for 
unloading their burdens onto the back of some convenient 
goat* The Gentleman from Wisconsin had a happy faculty 
for finding such goats. He recognized the railroads as 
the best one of the day. They represented to the masses 
the quintessence of Corporate Evil, the big Bogey Man, 
The ostensible object in railroad valuation was *'for 
rate-making purposes." But the more genuine purpose 
was a search for ^'watered stock/* In 1908 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had disclosed this when it urged 
valuation upon Congress because *'No one at the present 
lime can say whether railways are undercapitalized or 
overcapitalized.** This was a bit of subtlety on the 
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^he Symbol of a header 
in FIRE and CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 



The Seal of the American Mutual Alliance 
identiiies a leader in the held of fire or casualty 
insurance. It means that the organization 
which uses it is one of the one hundred 
selected companies comprising member- 
ship in the American Mutual Alliance . . . 
corporations whose record of success is out- 
standing even among the generally high 
records of Mutual fire and casualty insurance 
a.s a whole. 

These one hundred companies have an 
a\'erage age of over tortv-nine years! Their 



assets total more than two hundred million 
dollars- And in addition to giving policy- 
holders sound protection, intelligent service 
and the prompt payment of losses , . . these 
Mutual fire and casualty companies, during 
the past ten years^ have returned more than 
two hundred and eighty-two million dollars 
as savings to their policyholders. 

Membership in the American Mutual 
Alliance simplifies the matter of selection for 
anvone interested in the complete protection 
aliurded by legal reserve Mutual companies. 



THE AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 

919 Norih Michigan Avenue^ Chicago, Illinois 



'1^ H E NATIONAL A S S O C 1 A 'TM O N OK T H E F E D t R A T I U N OP MUTUAL 

M U T UAL CASUALTY COMPANIES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Commission's part as it had no con- 
cern about undercapitalization. But if 
it could be shown that the carriers 
were overcapitalized, a double pur- 
pose would be served. The machina- 
tions of the devil would be exposed 
and rates based on a fair earning for 
invested capital could be lowered. 

Two years later the Congress had 
appointed a Railroad Securities Com- 
mission *'to investigate questions per- 
taining to the issuance of stocks and 
bonds by railroad corporations sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce," But the Com- 
mission had perversely counselled 
against a readjustment of secunties 
on the basis of the physical value of 
the properties as opposed to "pub- 
lic expedience'' and as *'archaic'' in 
that "values of today 
might be totally errone- 
ous tomorrow/* Later ' 
the wisdom of this rec* 
ommendation was to be 
seen in the difhculties 
met by tlie Bureau of 
Valuation. 



entire mileage of the United States, we 
can learn the value of the physical prop- 
erties of the railroad eompanies of the 
count rj*^ engaged in interstate commerce. 
I undertake to say further that, if we 
will expend that amount nf money, en* 
abliTiK us to bring railroad rates to the 
proper basis lixed by the Supreme 
Cciurt and an applied in the state of Wi^ 
oonhin we will be saved in railroad trans- 
portation charges in 12 months more 
than 150 times the cost of making the 
valuation. , , . 

If the Senator could read that 
statement today, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, it would startle him 
as the No, 1 ghost of his troubled pub- 
lic career* 

One week after the bill's passage in 
the Senate it was being signed by 
President Taft, just three days be- 
fore he took his successor for a ride 



''The People" Pay 



Tried seven times 



THE Railroad Securities 
Commission did recom- 
mend, however, that the 
LC.C, be given author- 
ity and funds to make 
property valuations 
whenever the question 
of the present value of 
these roads is, in the 
judgment of that Com- 
mission, of sufficient 
importance (in rate reg- 
ulation)," But permis- 
sive valuation did not 
suit LaFollette, the El- 
der. Under the guise of a rate-mak- 
ing facility he continued to nurture 
his scheme in and out of Congress. 
He introduced the bill at seven suc- 
cessive sessions of Congress and 
brought to the committee hearings 
in Washington a corps of profes- 
sors such as was not seen again 
until the Brain Trust invaded the 
capital. 

Railroad executives knew the real 
intent of the agitation and were 
agreeable to seeing the ^'watered 
stock" war cry settled once and for 
all But they did warn the bill's pro- 
ponents that not even the LCC, real- 
ized the vastness of the project. They, 
too. urged that valuation be made 
permissive instead of mandatory to 
avoid the task of plowing back 
through the musty records of 70 
years. 

On the little matter of cost La- 
Follette, the Elder, had given this 
assurance : 

I can say that, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding $10 per mile* or $2,5OO,0O€ for the 



TRUE NARRATIVE of o federol ocMvity sired by art 
eminent '*Friend of the People"" who ogitated against 
the rotlroads and, to prove his cose, sponsored a 
government agency on the promise thot it would 
cost little and bring large returns. After 35 years, the 
work goes merrily on, seeking new bus and truck 
fields to conquer^ although officially declared useless^ 
And the cost to ''the people** has been 100 times 
that set forth in the prospectus 



tiown Pennsylvania Avenue, At al- 
most the very moment that it became 
a law, Senator LaFolIette was offer- 
ing an amendment to the deficiency 
appropriation bill obtaining another 
$500,000 in addition to the $2,500,000 
which he had asserted would be suf- 
ficient for the Job. It was prophetic of 
what was to follow. 

For 25 years the project has gone 
on. The total cost to the nation now 
stands at approximately $50,000,000 
for the Government and $150,000,000 
for the railroads^ — a total of $800 a 
mile instead of $10 as predicted by the 
author of the Act. With what results 
we will examine a little farther on. 

As soon as possible after the job 
had been authorized, a regiment of 
engineers, land appraisers and ac- 
countants was deployed over the land 
to count fence posts, measure rail 
joints and look under cross ties. The 
country was divided into five great 
divisions, each with approximately 
50,000 miles of road. The railroads 
for their part put stalfs of account- 



ants at work and provided repre- 
sentatives to accompany every gov- 
ernment inventory party in the field. 

"It was necessary," recorded the 
Bureau of Valuation, **that every 
yard of excavation, grading, ballast, 
concrete or stone work, every tie, 
building, unit of rolling stock and 
acre of land be inventoried, its con- 
dition and use recorded, and priced." 

This was the field work only. Later 
the multitude of reports had to be 
assembled and collated. 

Within a year, as the vast scope of 
the project became apparent, Direc- 
tor Prouty of the Bureau confessed 
that the $2,500,000 which Senator La- 
FolIette had assured his colleagues 
would complete the job was only a 
nibble- It would cost not less than 
$12,000,000. he said. Be- 
sides, '*We have been 
~ ~ told it would be desirable 
to value the telegraph 
lines, also» as soon as 
possible:** He needed at 
least $500,000 for that. 
And so it has con- 
tinued year after year. 
Always those in charge 
excused the slow pro- 
gress made, advanced the 
date when it would be 
completed and asked for 
more money. As early as 
1915. Representative Gil- 
lett of Massachusetts 
tried to have the appro- 
priation scaled down, 
warned that "We are en- 
tering a great field of ex- 
pense that we cannot 
estimate." 

"Do they propose to 

keep on valuing the rail- 
roads for the next 20 
years?" asked another Congressman. 
Yes, just that, and then some, might 
have been the answer. 

By 1917, Judge Prouty, the direc- 
tor, had raised his estimate of the 
total bill to $20,000,000 as an outside 
figure, although he admitted that "it 
ought not to exceed $50 a mile, or 
approximately $12,000,000 for the en- 
tire country. // ike expen.se exceeds 
that ii ivill be becaime the Govern^ 
ment c€innot do the work us econom- 
ically as a private individualJ' 

Defenders are active 

WAR times brought the project un- 
der fire as a non-essential activity. 
A member moved to strike the ap- 
propriation out of the House bill in 
1918. In the upper house Senator 
King of Utah demanded that **this 
useless body be abolished." 

"No! no!" its defenders earnestly 
shouted. "Touch not our fair child in 
her budding youth. The survey has 
proceeded for only five years. It will 
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Free to executives ... A 9-point presentation 

I OF NEWEST BOOKKEEPING SHORT-CUTS 



Will you spexiiJ twenty minutes to learn 
huw ynur cfimpany cati iiave liunJn'ilR 
(j oil a ra— possibly t hone ami a — w\ih iiewt**! 
rneclianical hiHikki^cpin^ shcsrl^c^urHy 



rouR 

PAYROU 
RECORDS 
JN ONI 
WRITING 



A si low 1 1 in a m^w preHiriiUiliiMi for rxi'ru- 
livr**, the Hfmirigton Rami "K.^" (ifi?*t!^ all 
f'lur fiuyroll forms for t-arli omploy*?*; in oru' 

>ril; 

(2) Pay cfieck or «uvdo|i: (^) I>o<luction 




itttiK: (4) Payrolt journal, (»ri>fts rarniur;:*, 
SiM-iat St^ruriiy, health iumiranfe anil oilier 
lieitiirricpn^ art! automal irull y a4M-umtila|i<i| 
anil verilii-4 hy this machine. 
New meeiiitnii al fralnren out tJimii ii|ieraU 
lilt; time i^till further. Numeral* alpha het 
anfi all operaliri^ keys are eleel rilied. ihw 
ipnek stroke prints date, uKinOu year, 
OUumn^to^rohimn luhulati<»n i-* aiitimia^ 
lir, lake^ liiii a i*plil Heeiiml, These are 
iMih" a frw of ^ffiilel "K'j'" advauia^es. 



WorUrn momt t^ersatiie 
Htmkkeeputg MachiiW 

iMddel "Hrr'is rheooly machine that 
doej^ a joh on any aeeonnlia;; 

applieatii>ru Larimer rompanie)? 



fhii4ti>e it ftir payrollt^, aeeoiintr^ payahte, 
aeeouritd receivable, onler wHtinp;, inveu- 
lury, or Aalej^ espetiH** ilt«*tnhnti«m* Smaller 
t'lmeerns switch it from inir apptiralino to 
another, at* lo have edmpletrly maehine- 
po.-^teil rrrorils wittuiul inve^tiiii^ iu uiore 
iJjaii ooeonil i»f njiiipffieiiL 

Savings eistinifiti*ti FREE 

Finfl on I iniw whether ilaily aeeMinilini; 
rec iiniri are nwiin^ vim ion mni'h* ami btrw 
Mmiel "H3" eoulil trim that li^jure di»wn. 
PImne ar mail eiiopiMi itniav. 

FREE BOOKKEEPING SHORT-CytS— MAIL TODAY 



ltriti*»^i{tt»n Hmiil tnit., Urtii. iL* J 
U*'* Wmthiniriin ^irnel * 

Hurra In, Y. ; 

■ 

ll«H»^ oti ill*' ^tutiri "!* i/'I'tti inirrr^i^'it in ( ) Ji«'i>iii4ii» • 
fi'r'ri^ .ihti^', ( !i AcriiiiiiU (HiWihlr; { j (nvpixttifif**; a 
- — liA^nilU; i ' iillyrr ji|i|itir4liiltiiii. • 

■ 

■ 
« 

-* 



OjC,ai/yu»>t Remington Rand 

MANUFACTUKEIIS Of All TY^IS Of OFflCI WACMINIS AND SYif EMS EOUIP* 
MINT, FROVIEtlNG COWFLETI INSTALLATION AND FUli ■ I SPON lit IHT 
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be finished in two or three more. Thus 
far we have gone; look not back in 
I he furrow till it is done/' 

The argument succeeded as usual. 

Still the controllers of the national 
purse strings exhibited increasing im- 
patience to see some tangible results 
from the millions they had been pour- 
ing out. The time eonsumed by the 
valuation raised the question as to 
whether or not it would be worth any- 
thing when finished. Physical proper- 
ties depreciate in five years. Price 
levels had changed. It was not unlike 
a census enumeration stretched over 
a period of years. How to discover the 
value at a given time? 

Opinions differed as to the method 
of valuation. The decision had been 
to base it on the four factors pre* 
scribed by LaFoUette, the Elder, and 
his professorial advisers. They were : 

1. Origi n a] cost to da te. 

2. Cost of reproduction new. 

5. Cost of reprotlucUon less d^prfccla- 
lion. 

4. Intangible values and rt^'mentj^ nf 
valui*. 

After spending $1,000 a mile on the 
Texas Midland Railroad, the Bureau 
was forced to admit that railroad men 
had been right; it was not practically 
possible to obtain original cost to 
date. That had to be abandoned ex- 
cept as to estimates. All these issues 
made for so many uncertainties that 
many of the carriers contested the 
valuations placed on their properties, 
•A rich field of litigation was created 
for lawyers fighting on both sides in 
these disputed cases. To set up some 
standard that would take care of the 
time factor it was decided to adjust 
all prices to the 1914 level. 

The multipliers explained 

JUST HOW involved these calcula- 
tions became was illustrated by E. I. 
Lewis, the present chief of the Bur- 
eau, in an exhibit in Ex Parte 123 
wherein he elucidated the higher 
athematics of it. This is how the 
djustment ^'multipliers'* were ex- 
plained : 

These muliiplien; are an expression of 
the price relationship betwec-n normal 
prices as of 1914 at which aU inventoried 
c|uanUtles ha%'e heen priced and the 193C 
period price level to which they are ad- 
justed, . . . These period prices have been 
divided by the prices in each of the re- 
spective engineering reports to determine 
the period multiplier- , . . The account 
multipliers are then weighted in accord- 
ance with the percentage relationships 
which the money In each account bears 
to the total of the accounts, to determine 
the composite multipliers for application 
to the baae totals, separate composite 
multipliers being developed for the road- 
way and equipment accounts. 

In W21 the field work was com- 
pleted although it was many years 
before some of the larger carriers re- 
ceived even their preliminary valua- 



tion reports. That year, as a part of 
a post-war economy wave» further 
efforts were made to whittle down the 
Bureau's pocket money. The annual 
appropriation was reduced somewhat 
but the main structure was saved by 
the "Recapture'' clause which had 
been included in the Transportation 
Act of 1920. This required railroads 
to place in a reserve fund one-half of 
any earnings in excess of six per cent 
on their value, and to pay over to 
the I.C.C, the other half. Recapture 
thus was used to justify maintenance 
of the Bureau practically at its full 
strength. 

J( 13,000,000 recaptured 

IN THE succeeding 12 years some 
$13,000,000 of revenue was recap- 
tured, at a cost to the Government 
probably greatly exceeding that 
amount. Then in 1933 recapture was 
repealed and all the money so recov- 
ered had to be returned to the rail- 
roads. 

The next serious attempt to liqui- 
date this dead horse was by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee of 
1932, headed by Senator Smoot of 
Utah* Since the task at last was near- 
ing completion and the country was 
in the grip of the Great Depression, 
the Committee proposed to reduce 
the Bureau's allowance for the year 
from $2,750,000 to $750,000. Director 
Prouty had told the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee back in 1918 that, 
when valuation was completed, some 
S350,000 to $400,000 a year would be 
enough to keep the statistics up to 
date. Four years later a Mr, Artaud 
in testifying for the Bureau before the 
same body thought $150,000 to $250,- 
000 would be enough. 

Again the friends of bureaucracy 
rallied to its defense. The voice of 
LaFollette. the Elder, was heard no 
more, but in his place in the chamber 
sat his son, youthful leader of the 
forces opposing reaction. In this crisis 
for his father^s $50,000,000 baby of 
19 years before LaFollette, the 
Younger, came gall an Uy to the res- 
cue. The adoption of the amendment, 
he declared, would wreck the beloved 
project. . . , *'My illustrious father'* 
would not have had it so* * . • 'There 
was never a time when it was more 
necessary for the protection of the 
Government and the public interest 
that the valuation work should be 
carried on/' . , , "Vitally important 
. , . vitally essential. . , 

Besides, its services were needed by 
the R.F.C* in passing on government 
loans to the railroads. Thus the re- 
capture excuse had scarcely been de- 
cently buried when R,F.C* loans were 
embraced in its stead. 

And who else in that staid body 
came to the rescue on that day ? One 



guess is enough" Norris of Nebraska, 
Johnson of California and Couzens of 
Michigan. Diffidently and without 
comment, Senator Tydings of Mary- 
land proffered a petition from a num- 
ber of *' voters in Maryland" who 
might lose their jobs in the Bureau if 
its sustenance were reduced. Of 
course there was no doubt about the 
outcome. The appropriation stood 
without amendment. Idealism again 
had triumphed over money-grubbing 
economy. 

Then came a new administration 
pledged to economy to the extent of a 
25 per cent decrease in the current 
expenses of the federal Government. 
A new Transportation Act was passed 
in 1933 which renounced values as 
the basis of rate-making and substi- 
tuted "the effect of rates on the move- 
ment of traffic, the need of adequate 
and efficient railway transportation 
service at the lowest cost consistent 
with the furnishing of such service, 
etc," That at once made the 20-year 
valuation project love's labor lost, as 
far as rate-making was concerned. 

Still the Bureau stood without seri- 
ous curtailment, because members of 
Congress could not bear to throw into 
the army of the unemployed several 
hundred employees who, in Ihe course 
of years, had become professional 
railroad evaluators* 

The job is done 

BY 1934 the final valuation on the 
last road had been reported. After 21 
years, the labors of Hercules w^ere 
completed at last. But the LC.C. asked 
for its million for the Bureau of Valu- 
ation, as usual. It was granted by the 
House, but Senator McCarran, mind- 
ful of the 25 per cent pledge, proposed 
that the million be cut to half a mil- 
lion, because *'it is unnecessary to 
continue that Bureau any further ex- 
cept to take care of, preserve and dis- 
close when necessary this informa- 
tion collected . . , at the cost of an 
enormous sum of money*" 

Once more LaFollette, the Young- 
er, flashed the shining sword of his 
oratory. 

The basic valuations have been com- 
pleted but Ihey are practlcaUy worthless 
unless they are kept up to date. , . * Activi- 
ties of one kind and another now being 
carried on by the federal Government 
make this line of information particular- 
ly important. * . . It has been reduced from 
some 900 odd einployees to about 300, This 
number is absolutely necessary if the 
vast accumulation of information, data 
and statistics obtained after the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money is not to 
become obsolete and the investment 
thereby made utterly worthless. 

Need the old story be repeated? 
The House appropriation stood. The 
Bureau still exists today. 

Congress continues to throw good 
money after bad. The lowest annual 
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©SKDS^^H for sales appeal 



CHOPPERS get rheir first impression of a store 



from its show windows. So it's important that 



the store front look inviting and set off mer- 
chandise with dignity and taste. In short , . . it 
must have "sales appeal." 

Retailers and property owners find that store 
fro nts of Anaconda Architectural Bronze attract 
customers with their distinctive beauty* That's 
why today in New York's fashionable shopping 
district. Fifth Avenue, 8 out of 10 store fronts 
are Bronze ^ — an overwhelming acceptance by 
leading merchandisers that is spreading to towns 
and cities throughout America. 

Anaconda Architectural Bronze is economical 
as well as suggestive of quality. Durable and 



absolutely rustproof, it renders permit fit service. 
Easily cleaned, it may be kept in its original 
lustrous state with only occasional attention. 

The American Brass Company is the principal 
supplier of Bronze, Copper and Nickel Silver 
in the form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, 
sheet Sj etc., for use in ornamental work of every 
description. Anyone contemplating store mod- 
ernization will find much of interest in our new 
booklet, ''Bronze — the Key to Better Retailing." 
A copy is yours for the asking. 



Deriftmn's, ttf 411 Fifth Aitutie, Ntw ^'nrk Ciiy. Pr.jvk M. Hrji/enj 
Architect, J. Stoti Da use n, An&ciate, AniicofiJij AiYl>/Uit/tr,/i Hr^me 
ly Penn Brass & Brmse Works i Lmg Island Cityt N. Y\ 



AnjscondA 



THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATER BURY, CONNECTICUT 

Offim and Agrnciei in Principal Otim • In Canitia: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD,. New Toronto, Ont. 
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outlay in any year to dale has been 
$800,000, 

In the light of the record alone the 
Bureau*s future would seem to be 
secure. But it has still other strings to 
its bow. The officials hope some day 
to get a fat appropriation with which 
to value motor transportation and air 
lines, as they already are valuing the 
pipe lines. They think that would be 
easier than the railroad job and that 
it probably could be done for consider- 
ably less money. To be sure they 
would have to make an inventory and 
appraisal of properties, but it prob- 
ably would not be necessary to count 
each piston, spark plug and aileron as 
they did each fence post rail and nut 
on the railroads. 

Not because motor and air line peo- 
ple are considered more honest than 
railroad executives, but because the 
appraisers have been leiirning by ex- 
perience — at the expense of the tax- 
payers and the railroads for their 
schooling. 

And what has been accomplished 
by this outlay of $200:000,000? As to 
the quest for watered stocky the real 
object which LaFollette, the Elder, 



and hisflHKtes had in mind, that is 
best answered by a section in the re- 
port to the Seventy-third Congress by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, in which he 
said; 

Contrary to much popular inipre»»ion, 
the roJIroads are not \n the aggregate 
ovcrcapitalizffl in the sense that the par 
value of ^ securities exceod-s 

the money ; m the proper! Lea. 

The Bureau iA \ i 'f the Inter- 

state Commerce C i has esti- 

mated that the oriKn. ii - i of railroad 
carrier property other than land, as it 
existed on December 31, 1932, plu» land 
value as of June 1, 1933, and plus? altow- 
ances for working capital was in the 
neighborhood of $2a232.0OO,O0Ci. Original 
cost of lands is not known but It waa 
probably materially less than the valua- 
tion as f>f June 1. 1933. 

Making all due allowances for this 
fact, however, the original cost of rail- 
road carrier property would not fall be- 
low $24,000,000,000. On December 31, 1932. 
the total railroad capital actually out- 
standings was $23,5T3,556,S8g, made up of 
$10,226,070,233 in stock and |13.347,4gfl.355 
in funded debt. Allowing for Intercor- 
porate holdings, the net capitalization 
outstanding m the hands of the public 
was $ia4fifl.062,256. made up of 17.150,371- 
952 In stock and m.2ZSM7.Zm in 
bondn. . 



It wilJ be seen that Coordinator 
Eastman placed the original cost of 
the carrier property alone, as of De- 
cember 31. 1932, at S 1.500.000,00*) 
more than the par value of outstand- 
ing stocks and bonds in the hands of 
the public. The situation has changed 
little in this respect since that date. 
As of January 1, 1937, the LCC 
has estimated the original cost aa 
$25,926,000,000 and the total par 
value of outstanding securities at 
$18,973,000,000. 

The results 

HERE, then, is the count for valua- 
tion: 

First, it did not diselose the 
watered stock, as expected. 

Second, instead of saving the pub- 
lic 150 times its cost in lower rates, 
as promised by LaFoIJette. the Elder, 
it was not the means of reducing rates 
at all; on the contrary, its findings 
would more nearly have justified the 
raising of rates. Now that values no 
longer are recognized by tlie Govern- 
ment as the proper basis for rate- 
makings valuation registers zero on 
that score. 

Third, it earned nothing for any- 
body on the recapture fiasco. 

Fourth, on the word of Senator 
McCarran, it served no necessary 
function not rendered by the Finiince 
Department of the LC.C. in the con- 
sideration of R.F.C. loans. 

So far, that's a goose egg. Then 
what, if anything, do we have left to 
show for that enormous cost? A 
mountain of statistics that evokes the 
envy of the Census Bureau. Figures 
on which the Government can baae 
reimbursement to the railroads in 
case we are to have Government own- 
ership. But that intention is denied by 
responsible o^icials. Finally, jobs for 
several hundred persons. 

This activity is not chaien as a 
horrible example of misdirected effort 
incurring waste of the savings of peo- 
ple which might have gone into 
wealth producing channels. It is re- 
counted here only as typical of hun- 
dreds of similar useless operations 
which have boosted the federal ex- 
penses to the breaking point and as a 
contribution to "helpful citizenship/' 
Because, it will be recalled that the 
President, in his address to Congress 
on January 3. declared: 

To many who have pleaded with me for 
an immediate balancing of the budget, 
by a sharp curtailment or even elimina* 
tion of government functionB. I have 
a^ked the que^ion — *'What present ex- 
pend iturea would you reduce or eUmin- 
ale?" 

And the invariable answer has been 
"that not my buainesH -I know noth- 
ing of the details, but I am sure that it 
could be done/' 

That ia not what you or I would call 
hf?lpful cUizenship. 
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Industry Put a Phone in Pilot's Bunk 



I HE duties of the pilot steamers 
*' Sandy Hook" and "New York" 
keep them outside the lightships in 
the Atlantic for as long as ten days 
at a stretch, in all kinds of weather 
they are there to put pilots on in- 
bound ships and to take pilots oft 
the outbound vessels. 

But inside the wheel house of 
these tiny pilot boats there is no 
lack of communication with the 
outside world. A marine radio tele- 
phone with handset that looks ami 
acts like any othpr f plephone is part 



of the standard equipment. The 
pilots and personnel of these steam- 
ers can always reach office or home 
ashore via the new telephone equip- 
ment, and the two pilot boats main- 
tain commumcation with each other 
by the radio^phone. And It is just 
as easy for them to call a number 
in San Francisco as to call their 
own office, for the marine radio 
telephone station operated by the 
New York Telephone Company 
serves as a constantly available 
link with the enttre Bell System. 
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Far-scong ownebs who dig deep into cost records have 
iound that truck economy is more than ''How many miles 
to the gallon?" The big thing today is work done. You 
want the truck that dehvers the most goods, or material, 
in the least time* at the lowest cost. 



According to owners' records that's what the Ford 
Truck does- 

This means that the Ford Truck goes more miles a 
day . . . delivers more jobs . • , gives you dollar-saving 
V-8 speed and power along with Ford economy- 
Owners all over the country have proved this- It is 
the reason there were more Ford Trucks sold in 1937 
than any other 1937 make. 

The Ford V- 8 Trucks for 1938 give you still greater 
value and many new features. Prove what they can do 
for your business by making an "on-the-job" test with 
your own loads and your own driver- The nearest Ford 
dealer will be glad to let you have g truck for a trial, 

FEATURES OF THE T938 FORD V-B TRUCKS 



New Q|D pear once lor all tmita- Moie 
comioil, more h&ad icom, aoKer seat 
cushions. For i34'^inch and IST-inch 
*rucks-now, larger, quicker stopping 
brakee wilh th^ sdlel^f o! sfti^l Irom 
pedal to wheel— eosipr steering, new 
w<5rm and roller type, wilh, IS-inch 



wtieel- New 134 -inch wheel base, giv- 
ing SO -inch cah-t<9-axLe mea^nt corneal 
and improved Load distributiaa. Ea- 
tirely new one-Ion truck line with 
(uU torque -tube radius -rod drive, 
lull-floating rear axle and other 
time ' proved Ford Truck [eatures. 




NEW 1938 



FORD V-8 TRUCKS 

INCLUDING A NEW "T&T^^ce^ 



Homes for Yachts Help Boat Builders 




kECHEATlONALr boating- has rapidly Increased its popularity 
during^ the past 15 years. Even far inland, pleasure boating IsJ now 
enjoyed on a large scale. Examples are the Lake of the Oxark 
Mountains in Missouri and Lake Murray in South Carolina, The 
former boasts 1,000 small boats; the latter providing facilities 
to 2,000 boat owners. 

The spread of popular interest \n boating has caused more than 
150 Ameriean communities to become small-boat conscious and 
build pubUcly-operated boat harbors, or marinas. Miami and San 
Francisco constructed the first ones 13 years ago. Sheltered from 
rough waters and prevailing winds, they are further protected by 
breakwaters or bulkheading to keep out the wash of passing traffic. 
Usually they have a series of floats or piers and catwalks that 
form individual boat slips and permit a maximum capacity within 
the limited space. Fresh water, fuel, food, telephone and mail ser* 
vice, and locker facilities are available and the owners patronizing 
them pay a sliding scale of fees. At many, parking space for auto- 
mobiles and even garage service are part of the system, as well as 
|Shower baths. lounges, rest rooms and refreshment stands. 
■ The various marinas have been built at varying costs. One of the 
^ost expensive is the $1,500,000 aiiuatic park and yacht harbor at 
Berkeley, Cal. The Bert Jones municipal yacht basin at Gulf port 
required $350,000, One of the least expensive was constructed at 
New Baltimore. It cost only $3,000, yet it provides adequate pro- 
tection for the small boats owned in the community. 

Financing has been carried out by different methods* P. W* A. 
funds have been used in several communities* On the Pacific Coast 
and a few other sections bond issues have been voted for the con* 
St ruction work* Some cities, like Chicago, have Included municipal 
boat basins in their park de%*elopments. 

Most of the municipal marinas are managed by the park depart- 
ment, the harbormaster, or some other city agency. But here and 
there the public-built facilities have been leased out to private 
operators, although retaining their municipal designation. Out- 
standing examples of revenue-producing marinas are those at 
Miami, where a net operating profit of 10 to 15 per cent annually 
has been achieved since construction, and at San Francisco, where 
the basin has recently turned in a net annual revenue exceeding 
$11,000* In northern states, a mooring charge for the season seldom 
exceeds $40, In the South, the year-around charge for an average^ 
sized boat is about $50. — C* F. MrKivsRGAN, 




^OUajlif t.mf.*\€in CAR «NP FDUN0M1 CO- 



More than 1,500,000 small craft are demoted to 
reational iiso. Many ar«- on waters far inland 
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THE BIGGEST TELEPHONE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 




Business Men Say . . . 



B. C. Heacock (right > 




B, C HEACOCK, Pri^sidem 
Cat erpt liar Tractor Company 

**BuHlnes,^ m&n arc 'elected* to leadership by their customers* 
patronagp* a far more democratic method of electing than the 
political type which puts into public office those *who can ^rin 
the widest and lie the loudest/ The American system is char- 
acterized by allowing the indiv'idual to extend himself to the 
limit of hia own capacity in the interest of others, and by the 
liberty it gives the individual to patronize any organization or 
service he wishes in free and unregulated markets. . . . Under thlsi 
system, the American workman can earn a doscen eggs In 18 
minutes, while for an Eng:U5h workman it would take 30 min^ 
utes. and for a German workman, two hours/' 



FRANCIS E. FROTHINGHAM, Coflin 3C Burr Inc., Boston 
President, Invesinieni Banlc^r^ AiisociatiQn of America 

"This dominant investor problem of how to win his confidence 
so that he will make his savings available for enterprise is clearly 
beyond the direct control of the regulatory agencies of govern- 
ment. When industry slackens and the in^-estor keeps what he 
has because of concern about the future, there is need for turn- 
ing the pages for forgotten formulae. One of these is that for 
every invested dollar there must be productive activity that will 
bring earnings suHlcient to pay labor, other operating costs and a 
balance to justify risks Involved as well as a dependable return 
to the investor who gave Uie dollar/' 



Davtd Everesi 



WILLIAM H, NEALj President Financial Advertisers 
Association and Vice Preiideni, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Copipanyr Winston -Salem, N, C, 



ana 



'"A sane and constructive public attitude toward busine^^ 
finance can be created, But not so long a^s bu.iiness men, bankers, 
and trust executives remain inarticulate; not so long as we take 
the accusations lying down. We have in corporate fiduciary 
service a thing of broad social and economic ui^efulness, we have 
a creditable record of performance; and I am convinced that we 
have a public that is willing to listen to our story/* 

DAVID C. HVEREST^ General Manager, Marathon Paper Milb 
President, American Paper and Pulp Ass^iation 

"There Is no danger of monopoly in this country. A monopoly is^ 
a racket and any racket which is productive of profit cannot 
long exist without competition and when there is competition 
there is no monopoly. With the technical and managerial brains 
and money available today, there is no danger of monopoly. Some 
smart person will dupiicate any profitable efTort/" 
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XT^OU'VE heard it often enough, this modern 
A version of the old-time fallacy— maybe you Ve 
even said it yourself — that railroad troubles are 
caused by "watered stock,'* too much debt, exces- 
sive fixed charges* 

Let's see how this checks with facts; 

First — according to every valuation ever made, 
the railroads are worth billions more than the 
total amount for which they are capitalized. 

Second — railroad debt, in proportion to total in- 
vestment, is lower today than it was years ago 
when railroads were prosperous. 

Third— the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its latest rate decision, said "This evidence tends 
strongly to show that the major cause of unsatis- 
factory financial condition of the applicants [the 
railroads] as a whole is not to be found in excessive 
fixed charges/^ 

But all this covers only the arithmetic of the story. 

When folks talk about putting "the raikoads" 
through the wringer, what do these words 
really mean? 

Do they mean locomotives, tracks, box 




cars? Do they mean "Wall Street"? 

Not on your life* 

They mean people — millions of them — people 
who live in every state in the Union — people 
who put their savings in railroad stocks and 
bonds — people who have life insurance policies 
and money in savings banks. 

In the absence of "water'* to squeeze out of our 
railroad system — this "wringer'* business will 
squeeze out all hope that these people will ever 
get back what they have invested. 

Isn't it better to have confidence in America — 
confidence in the fact that this country of ours 
has a greater future ahead of it than anything in 
its brilliant past? 

Isn't it better to keep the American railroads 
going ahead, as the finest, most economical 
transportation system in the world, built to 
serve the most favored nation in the 
world? 






They Knew There Was a Depression 




By EVELYN MILLER CROWELL 



BUT the Cabett brothers of Dallas, 
Texas, merely regarded it as an 
opportunity to start in business 



I 
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T WAS in March, 1932. that the 
Cabell brothers opened their first 
plant. It m-asn't that they hadn*t heard 
of the depression ; both had been made 
acutely aware of it. But they had been 
planning for a long time — or what 
seemed a long time to young men of 
32 and 25, respectively^ — to go into 
business for themselves and they con- 
cluded that the time was as good as 
y to launch their carefully thought 
out enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, they believed 
then, and now offer abundant proof to 
back up their belief, that a depression 
is an excellent time to start a business 
for those with sound ideas and small 
capital. 

The Cabell brothers* capital cotisiiit- 
ed of : $1,150 in cash, an old car which 



could be, and was, converted into a 
truck, and $1,000 worth of equipment, 
taken in lieu of back pay. The equip- 
ment, all of the technical training, 
most of the experience and the original 
idea were contributed by Ben, the eld- 
est brother! who became president and 
general manager. The old car, $150 in 
cash, and several years of experience 
were contributed by Earle, the young- 
est brother, who was put in charge of 
production and later merchandising. 

One thousand dollars in cash was 
contributed by Pearre, the middle 
brother and silent partner in the firm, 
who had, amazingly enough, saved 
that amount from the pay of a second 
lieutenant in the regular Army. 

Older and more cautious men might 
have Questioned the soundness of the 
idea if the boys had taken the time or 
trouble to ask them* With bread lines 
lengthening in every American city, 
and their home town of Dallas, Texas, 
being no exception, they set out to 
manufacture and market such a non- 
essential as ice cream. Furthermore, 
it was quality ice cream, mad:* w^itli 



only the purest cream, the best cane 
sugar, fresh, infertile eggs, and fresh 
fruit in season, it had to be manufac- 
tured and sold on a quantity basis to 
keep the price down to the level which 
they had set— five cents for a cone and 
ten cents for a dish. This was only the 
first step, but it had to succeed if the 
remainder of the program was to be 
carried through. 



Experience in dairy producls 



I 



BEN was sure it could be done* He 
had been thinking about it and work- 
ing out the details for 15 years. Two of 
those years he had served in the United 
States Army in the World War, having 
enlisted when he was 17, As a reward 
he was sent as a government student 
1o the Texas Agricultural ami Mechan- 
ical College where he specialized in an- 
imal husbandry and dairying. Upon 
graduation he got a job with a cream- 
ery maehineiy concern. 

He had worked up a $10,000 a yeMi 
business when a large dairy products 
company, for whom he had installed 
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SUNDAY ROTOGRAVURE LINE AGE CHART 
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• During frhe pgst five years of spoMy recovery, rotogravure has 
conclusivefy proved its worth to odvertisers by enabling \hem 
to shun sluggish markets and concentrote in ochve ones. As a re- 
sult, each year has seen advertisers allot iorger portions of their 
budgets to rotogravure . . . until today, as the accompanying 
chart shows, they are investing 100% more of their advertising 
appropriations in roto than they did 5 years ago. What results 
you coLjId expect by using mare space in rotogravure ore in- 
licated by the cose study on the foHowing page. 



ROTOGRAVUR _ 



• • • • 



Mr H. L toiler, of Orqciry Stor© Product! SoUi 

Co., live tayit "Thia p^st Fall, rotosravura was 
u3©d ejtclusively for J&coba Muahroo* advertising, 
because It peraitt«d a bulHln« of our a4v#rils- 
Ing effort lo urbajQ c«nt«rs. vb«ro distribution 
end Bftles of nusltrooDia er« best. In addition, 
however, rotogmvure gftv* a practical advar:tar,e 




% ItlMIVt, M|< M ^jliifMl*^ dfifwiiii hit mik»lir<ii^iri-' 

rrii'TTirM vntl ^d*t xriilirr lltr'm frtHtl %*tytt |£t«irrr dll rrj^li !■ 
ifitiiri^iiii^. ti^-Kiitic fir lift \ntl **» fn->U' lV«'i.r«l mlti iIm 
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MUSHROOMSi 



* Mniniin! ! 

Smothered in \ti/s/irooiiis~ 





X ■•■••"l"l.<-irr..N. 

J"^ dt4j<'ioU!^ flavor i^'ulnl 
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by mklng poaaiblt good reproduction of atlrao- 
tive dishes oade with aushroona. 

"Sales for the last quarter of 1937. during 
irhich the advartiseaents appeared, st)0«ad a def- 
inite increase in the cities where the rotogra- 
vure campaign ran. All indications shoe that it 
did Its lob effectivelv. 



• f&r advertising such commodities oi foods '^ in whose purchase 
the whole Fomily has o voice, rotogrovure sections hove proved 
themselves one of the most effective of mediums. 

They moke rt possible for you to dovetail your advertising with 
your distribution , . tocol^ spot, or nationoL They permit you to 
use appetite whetting photogrophs with the full ossurance of 
perfect reproduction, And^ most important of oil, they give you 
the certainty tbot your messoge will be delivered to a greoter 
number of men as well as women readers. 

For in the Gollup study of Sunday newspapers sponsored by 



the Kimberly-Clark Corpofotion it was proved thot the percentoge 
of men ond women who reod anything, advertising or editorial, 
anywhere in the newspoper averoged almost twice os high for 
rotogravure as for all other sections. 

Such reoder interest makes rotogrovyre one of the most effec- 
tive and low cost mediums for food odverlising. 
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various plants, decided that they need- 
ed him on a full-time basis. At the end 
of four years he was in charge of 45 
of their southwestern plants. It was 
1 llent experience^ but the dairy 
iucts company was a part of the 
itudinous Insull interests and, 
ii the news of the Insull debacle 
reached Texas, young Ben Cabell felt 
that it took no seer to interpret the 
handwriting on the walL 

Without waiting for the final crash 
and ultimate reorganization, he resign- 
ed, asked for, and received, his pay in 
equipment With such a qualified judge 
and a 1932 appraisal, it is easy to be- 
lieve that he received full value, 

Tlie machinery was set up in a small » 
centrally located plant and here the ice 
cream was manufactured from formu- 
las which Earle Cabell had worked out, 
chiefly home-tested recipes. The first 
celling outlet, opened simultaneously, 
was a small, shingled structure, paint- 
ed white, with a green roof, placed in 
the center of a large lot in a residen- 
Im] section of Dal las. The house, or 
rid," was Colonial in design and the 
1 on it announced that it was the 
bome of ^'Cabell's Colonial Ice Cream." 

March is not the peak of the ice 
cream season, even in prosperous times 
in Texas — and remember that this was 
March, 1932— but by June the lot 
which surrounded the Cabell's Colonial 
Ice Cream Shop was crowded with cars 
and children were weaving their peril- 
ous way in and out to buy ice cream 
cones. 

During this period the Cabell boys 
did a large part of the work them- 
aelves; manufacturing, delivering in 
:he one truck, supervising the selling, 
ind waiting on customers if necessary, 
Every cent of profit was put back into 
:he business, and this was true for a 
ong time thereafter. But by 1933, 
which was not exactly a boom year, 
they were able to move on to the next 
itep in their program. Up to this point 
:hey had had to buy their milk and 
sream. They wanted a dairy of their 
jwn, stocked with fine cattle which 
tvould produce the best milk and cream 
%nd butter obtainable. 

After careful investigation they 



bought a 200 acre farm, 16 miles from 
town* The land around it is now being 
developed for suburban estates and 
selling for $1,000 an acre. They paid 
$45 an acre for 100 acres, and $55 an 
acre for the rest. After even more care- 
ful investigation they decided that a 
Guernsey herd was the most desirable 
for their purposes, chiefly because 
Guernsey milk is 25 per cent higher in 
mineral and vitamin content than the 
milk of other fine cattle. 

An expensive dairy herd 

THEY made this decision in spite of 
the fact that Guernsey cattle cost from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent more than 
Jerseys or Holsteins. Their Guernsey 
herd is now valued at $15,000 and is 
the only pure Guernsey herd in their 
section. 

With the acquisition of the farm 
and the Guernsey herd, the Cabells 
added some new items for sale at their 
Colonial Shops, which now became 
''Colonial Dairy Products Shops/' They 
sold **Golden Guernsey" milk, cream 
and butter. They were able to use the 
**Golden Guernsey" seal of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Association, a privilege 
accorded only to those who have a 100 
per cent registered Guernsey herd; 
one cow on the farm of an alien breed, 
no matter how distinguished, would 
disqualify them. In rapid succession 
they added bread (made with Guern- 
sey milk), cakes (made with real milk, 
butter and eggs — no desiccated mate- 



rial—in layman's language, powder- 
ed), and cookies. 

They opened two new manufacturing 
plants and five more shops in residen- 
tial sections of Dallas each with com- 
plete fountain service. They installed 
a catering department to take care of 
party orders for ice cream in fancy 
molds, cakes and sandwiches. Then 
came three down -town "grillettes," 
where real meals were served, with 
special emphasis on Cabell products. 

By December, 1936, they felt that 
they were ready to expand their 
merchandising operations beyond tlie 
Dallas city limits. But to do this they 
needed more capital. All this time they 
had been feeding the profits back into 
the business, with no outside help; 
operating on the proverbial shoestring. 
Now they decided that the time had 
come for recapitalization on a modest 
scale. The last thing they wanted was 
capital at the expense of control of the 
business they had built up and which 
they felt was just started. 

They recapitalized for $175,000, the 
three original partners retaining $100,- 
000 of the stock. In spite of the fact 
that they were warned that December 
was the worst month to float a stock 
issue, they offered the remaining $75,- 
000 for sale just before Christmas, It 
was oversubscribed by the first of the 
year, entirely by Dallas business men. 
Thus fortified, the Cabells moved into 
the surrounding territory, starting 
again with ice cream, which they plac- 
(Continued on page lOG) 




The down-town "gtillcttes" are well patronized. 
A large percentage of Dallas residents visit the 
residential shops tn hot weather 

The products arc all made from 
home- tested recipes 
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Its tt^y^^ 
Through 
College 




"I FIND the Pmt ifaluabtc foe ici many en tightening' 
artlfl^!» on current affai»/* says Kennetit OUen, 
Dean of the MediN School of JotJrnjili^fn at Nonh- 
we'tit^tn University. 




'THIS STORY in the Poit wauld make a 
grand ane-act play!" says. Kirk Windsor 
frexl namv Stantey Brown )t dramatic 
star, Co Barbara Brauer, director and pLay- 
wright^ backstage at Univentry of Cflli- 
f ornia at Los Ang^ctes. 



"POST STORIES ARE EXCEPTIONAL!" *ay9 

Virginia Hoagland, CJiairinan of the Junior Prom at 
RjidrlitTe* '^There's such a variety week after week. 1 

make iitn^ tQ read them!" 
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Ail over America, in colleges 
a\. large and sftiiill, the Post is not 
only the most widely read magazine 
for entertainment, but it is also the 
most helpful to students and faculty 
in the classroom. 

The Post eams recognition among 
college people, Jt '"works its way*' in 
varying capacities among many of the 
activities and interests around the 
campus. For example: 

In the editorial rooms of the col- 
lege newspaper- At the debating so- 
ciety as a source of live argument. In 
the classroom in discussions about 
current economic, industrial and po- 
litical questions. As a reference in 
such courses as English, Journalism* 
Advertising, And so forth. 

The young men and women now 
in college are among the future lead- 
ers of America. They are one of the 
most valuable single groups of pros- 
pects any business can cultivate* And 
here is another plus value to adver- 
tisers. 

In college and out, people are 
spending more time with the Post- 
reading it with their minds, acting 
with confidence on the information 
it provides. 



"EVEN THOUGH Tve be^n a member of ^ Post* 
reading family tot several ytjrs, the enthusiaii'm 
tor the magajfine shown by professors dnd stu- 
dents alike while I wit takitig these pictures iut* 
pris^ mc/' ifiys Photogfjipher Johti Palmer of 
North westerti University. 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business CDnduiotis 
as of April 1 



MARCH was a disturbed month at home and abroad. 
Unsettled foreign political conditions and unsatisfactory 
domestic business combined to depress security and 
commodity markets. The late Easter retarded retail 
trade, except in the South, Industrial areas generally 
were slower than agricultural sections. Department store 
sales decreased, while manufacturing was at a low ebb. 

Although usual advances were not reflected in auto- 
mobile assemblies, ''Used Car Week'* moved some stocks. 
Steel ingot production advanced to about 36 per cent of 
capacity, as against 90 a year ago. Farm equipment buy- 
ing was noticeably improved. Public building led the 
construction movement, with engineering awards the 
highest since 1929. 

Bituminous coal output was 35 per cent below the 
preceding March* Railroads were disappointed by the 
small advance in freight rates. Oil drilling was curtailed 
while the industry surveyed the effects of Mexican prop- 
erty expropriation. Electric output continued to drop* 
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The side wise movement during March indicates a check to the severe downward 
movement of the chart line which began last September 
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America -here we come 




.HROUGHOUT the land a new spirit is 
on the march — a rallying of "Yolunteers** 
filled with high resolve to carry to their 
fellow-Americans a better understanding of 
the business system under which we live 
and prosper. 

In more than a thousand communities, 
devoted groups of America's two million 
business men are banded together and are 
eagerly engaged on the job of reselling the 
American System of free business enterprise 
which has given this nation the highest liv- 
ing standards of all times — ^and can con- 
tinue to do so* 

We were once proud to be dubbed a business 
nation. We had come, recently, to be ashamed 
of that designation. But the current interlude of 
"hard times*' has now taught us once again to 
take pride — and to put faith — in the common 
sense practical method of providing in abund- 
ance more things for more people. 

Is it too much to hope that we shall gain our 
stride again? 



No — if we return to the time-tried American 
way of whole-hearted teamwork on the pan of 
worker, manager, and tool supplier (investor); 
if we return to lower government expense and 
thus release more money for new enterprises 
and business expansion; if we encourage — rather 
than hamper — the men who have dreams and 
are willing to dare in the industrial field. 

All of which is wrapped up and compre- 
hended in the simple phrase 

What Helps Business Helps You 

THE JOB of each man who believes these 
things is to set about immediately to convince 
his neighbors, no matter how small his circle 
of influence. 

If you want to help ask how of your locai 
Chamber of Commerce or Trade Association or 
write: 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

W A S H I N G T O M « DC 



art mterssted in a ipecmi pamphk( on this stihjtxt. u ritv 



speaking of Finance 



By EDWARD H. COLLINS 

Associate FindncidI Editor, New York Herald Tribyne 



C C. HARWOOD, well known as 
teaclier and as director of the Ameri- 
can Instiltjte for Economic Research, 
has just published a brief work 
called "Current Economic Delusions.*' 
Among the (to him) more spurious 
of the claims that he examines may 
be mentioned the following: "That 
all Economists Are Fools"; "That De- 



valuation Will Double Prices"; "That 
the Competitive System Has Failed"; 
"That All Speculation Is Evil" ; "That 
Inflation Can Be Closely Controlled" ; 
and "That We Spend Too Much/* 

Mr. Harwood is clearly impatient 
with these theories. But there is some- 
thing about which as an orthodox 
economist he is perhaps even more 
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incensed. While not objecting to ex- 
periments launched by sound econo- 
mists, who know what is new and 
what is not new, or what has proved 
successful and what has not proved 
successful, he objects to amateurs i 
tinkering with such important mech- 
anisms as the country's monetary 
system. He particularly resents at- 
tempts to impose on this country, to- 
day, experiments which have been ^ 
tried many years ago and been found " 
wanting, if not actually explosive. 

I might have found Mr. Harwood's 
observations less impressive were it 
not for the fact that, in a re-reading 
of the Life of John Law a few weeks 
ago, I was impressed greatly by the 
same thing, John Law was born in 
April, 1671, and it is well more than 
200 years ago (1719-1720) that that 
great speculative orgy, Law*s Miss- 
issippi Bubble, reached its peak and 
collapsed. Yet, a brief resume of the^^ 
life of this curious combination of^P 
gambler and serious monetary the-^ 
orist who flourished at the turn of 
the eighteenth century brings out 
sharply a number of similarities be- 
tween his monetary theories and 
those in vogue these past five years. 

Although a gambler and a wastrel 
in his early years, Law was seriously 
attracted by the possibility of stimu- . 
lating trade by monetary and iinan-fl| 
cial methods when he was serving as ^ 
secretary to the British resident in 
Holland about 1700. The Bank of 
Holland was then 100 years old, 
antedating the Bank of England by 
more than half a century, and Hol- 
land was not only the leading trading 
country, but the richest country in 
the world. 

Law i\^as impressed by the rela- 
tionship between the banking system 
and the country's trade. Thanks to its 
banking facilities, he noted, "there jg 
was an abundance of money to drive flj 
trade." He found it a striking and 
wholesome contrast with bis own 
Scotland, where money was peren- 
nially "tight/* 

He next observed that paper money 
was at a premium in Holland, while 
customers of the banks did not de- 
mand precious metals. Here, however, 
his reasoning became confused. He 
did not seem to understand that, so 
long as a bank has firmly established 
its willingness and ability to pa3' out 
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^TION'^^^^I^^S fpr Moy, 
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NO, 4 




More for Less 



A" 



^LL workers are also consumers. If 
the cost of goods can be cut 
in half, a worker's purchasing power 
has been doubled, even though his 
money wages remain unchanged. 

The increasitig efficiency of 
private industry has brought within 
reach of the masses things that used 
to be luxuries for the rich. Ten 
years ago a mechanical refrigera- 
tor cost $400, Today the price is 
$160. Electric clocks which used to 
cost $15 now cost $4, When the 
motor industry made only 100,000 
vehicles a year, the average price 
of a car was $2,000. The present 
price of a far superior automobile is 
less than $700. 

Similar reductions have 
been achieved in the prices of hun- 
dreds of other articles. Such reduc- 



I tions are equivalent to an increase 
in the workers* income* Combined 
with actual increases in dollar wages, 
they have resulted in a tremendous 
improvement in the American stan- 
dard of living. 

For instance, in 1914 the 
average factory worker had to work 
111. hours to obtain enough money 
to buy a hat. In 1936, 3!^ hours of 
work bought him the same hat. It 
takes him only half as many hours 
of work today as it did in 1914 to 
purchase his clothing. The house 
furnishings that he had to work 40 
hours to get in 1914 cost him only 
28 hours of labor in 1936. A study 
made in 1936 of 20 leading machine- 
made articles showed that a worker 
could buy them all for only 37% of 
the work hours it cost him in iyi4< 



j4s bankers for cormnercial und mhiUrial enterprisciy /> h part of our 
respotnibilky io cofitnimtc something to it better nm/eruamimg 
of the facts about private business. 

Bank of Nkw York W Trust Company 

48 mi I i Street • AW Turk 

UPTOWN tlCIt; MAUISON AVtNUt A I 6jRU T k H R T 

NfW York^i Fm: Hajtk fnunJrd in 1784 
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of metal for its 
to a premium since 
estab- 
re con- 

uon of thia 



a certain 
notes, the 

lb 

venjent than : 
Law's rat , 
phenomenon was that people actual- 
ly prc*^ ' ' ' ' ild; 
and f ar- 
eir of 
int by 
making them t other 
Ihin^H than i>t>^..^ • . . . . jmrtic- 
ularly against land. Thufi. he tiad. at 
th aire, b* ■ 
iji>; - of w : 

money," and had iargijy laid the 
foundation for the assignats inflation 
of the Freneh Revolution. He had not 
yet, h' ' - of 

incnn'. Ht- 
ed here biiicc* lt*ti*>. lit nnc to 

Ihia logically at a lat^ L 

On the assumption of the Regency 
of France under the Duke of Orleans 
< long a si>orting and scxrial friend of 
Law) Law returned in 1706, at the 
age of 35, to Paris, partly because of 
his love of the gaming tables (where 
he was to amaaa a fortune of $500,- 
(X>0), and partly because he saw a 



Impossibility of introducif 
monctarv reforms in • 



n»* of his 



It had met its 

V ' high 
of 



In 17ui# the 



ih. ^ 

verge of s cy, 
debts witf - ' 

taxes. Fu ' 
Kr ' 

ca. 

cent had been enforced, 
device was repeated, with the Trea- 
sur>' getting 23 per cent of the "prof- 
its*" A third r \vn of the cur- 
rency w^^B car; ;tly afterward, 
re ihjs with our own dol* 
Im ^ .-ilion in 1933! The onty dif- 
ference in the lw*o cases is that France 
was bankrupt when the steps were 
taken; this rounfry hrid almost un- 
limited b* The three 
levies by : .led 48 per 
cent; our one levy totaled 41 per 
cent,) 

The Regent finally was persuaded 

to listen to lAiv ' TTiit the lat- 

ter to set up k in 1716, 

This bank was established^ strange a.H 
it may seem, on the sf»undest of prin- 
ciples. Each note was to be redeem- 



able in the amount of silver it had 
been worth on the day it was issui*d. 
As Thiers S4i>*s: 

"If l^w hnd confined him<*elf tn 

this c^' ■. 

I,;.. . -l-i- ■ >■ - ^ ] till 

the L iin;i 



came a Hoyal l^iank. When a bank! 
simply serves the government, it is] 
perfectly safe; when it eomei* under) 
g«v. ... 'seni 
it ^ry 
excesses. < tie wan fnugiit out 

here in li^ - ^i the Government 
won out, with the result that the 
monetary not in the 

control nf iions, such 

as bank,*-, but under thoj 

R* . : and the Treasury, Re- 

ser%'e Board Control was sold to Ihc^ 
country on the naive thesis that it I 
woultl amount to having monetary | 
pf^ lied by a **Supreme Court 

of I . 

Scjircciy had the Lam* lirink become | 
a *'Royar* institution than it was de- 
bauched. Notes were now issued, not 



Winning the Worker 




Friday of ever>' week, at 2 00 p.m., 
Ihe shop wliiFtl* ■ ^* warnini: * i^ - 
weekly prize of the 

Stc^l Treating ' ; , 
win be made. All of the 
around a lariie wheeJ, ^ 
€orrfiiiH>nding: with the 
numbers. Mr. Wesley 1 
whei^l a whirl The wir, 
tttlei* its holder to a wet j 
full pay in addUion to liu 
weeks' vaeation riven 
No !l 

year. 1 

th*^ ' : 
pi have been with the coni- 

, . . . ... ;:.L.nths. —John E. Htiitx, 



The bow tpim wheel lo indicate number of %t^orker who WiU get vacation* 
Left, above; "The WinfiahJ" in one weekly drawing 
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A.& P "super-market" poses 
exacting problems... economical 
solution is , 

CONCRETE 



ADKVEJ.OFMENT in Uig-liiiie tnurket- 
infj, t he f^^O"* alle<l "s^ii prr-murke t " 
demands architeetural distuiction ami a 
modern atmosphere , • . clears iiiioli* 
!^ I rue led display i?ipace. As an in vest men I 
it must he eeanoniieal to muinlain, and 
be designed for inexpensive reniodelitij: 
in eon nee t ion with future Icrase renewal;*. 
For Sstieh a huilding^as fiir all business 
and ptiliUe s^truetures — ^Arehiteeturul 
Concrete provides a happy solution. 

One eeonomieal material serves hoth 
structural and architectural functions* 
Any (lelail desired, and choice of many 
plea±9tng textures, can be created in the 
forms at low eost, I'jxkcep is low; fire- 
safety and long life are assured- 

Ask your arehiieel and i^ii^ineer how 
concrete can serve yf>u, Or ask one t»f our 
engineers to ealL Ilhislraled biHiklet 
Architect urat Concrete for Small Huild~ 
ifijffi?," free ou request, 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

Dcpl, A5-t4» 33 West Craitd A vi>., Chicago, llliook 

4. & i\ Miirkif (It ir ^xf iroo#f. Cattf, Alhti C, Sipte 
t*J iieii*r{y ttiUs^ urettitert i S, Btjrneii o/ 
L(»» Ati^t^les, t^orisuttirifi atrtirtttrat ettfiineer ^ 

5, I\\ iienjumin Lo^it Aufselest^ €on tractate 
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THIS FOLDER SHOWED ME 
HOW TO COMPARE 
TIME PURCHASE PLANS 




How to know 
how much you pay for 
instaUment credit 

[New folder shows simple way 1 
to figure true interest rates J 

Arc you piiyin^ mure for credit tb^n vou shcmld 
when you buv mcrcha.o<tisc on the losEalinicnt 
piao^ Do you kni>vv how to coiiip^rc the costs oi 
Jilferent p:iynicnt pbiis olfcreJ when ytju buy a 
car, furniture, ;i rcfn'gcrrttor — or when vou ^et 
Atl inscjllriicllt losin-' 

How to find true cost of credit 

Pta^ns orfcrcd toil^y JiHcr vx lilch' in uicclttKi and 
aniotJiTt of charj^c -4lso in si/.e» number and time 
of installmcin pjvincnts. M^iny involve dis- 
counts, ^'service fees/* or '"carryinf; cbargcifc." 

You cun often suve money bv cor]ipa:rlnk; tht 
various pKiris offered vou And sclectmg the low- 
est cose credit iid^ipted lo vour needs^ How cau 
you make this csjmpjirison f by ca^kubtin*; the 
fritr rates of interest ch4rgcj utider the various 
plani olTercd vou The true rate of interest iclls 
the price vou pAV far credit vvhatever the pav- 
mcnt plitn. 

Houichuld I'mance has |uit published a qukk, 
eaiv mechod for rjj^uriai^ true incercic rates. Thii 
new addition to Household's tisi of consumer 
pubhcations is taJlcd the "Consumer Credit (k>st 
Calculator/^ With this handy calculatot you t:an 
determine the credit cost of any installment pur- 
chase or installment h>an in just a few nionieiits. 
You arc invttcd to licnd for thi$ helpful calcu- 
lator which Household Finance hits prepared to 
promote a wider public undcrstiindinj^ of Lrcdit 
coui. Wail the coupon below and vou will re* 
ecivc a crtpv %vith*»ut obliir^ition 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CORPORATION and Suiy^idiari^s 

919 N> MichtfEan Ave, (.'hteaieo 
Doctor fif famtiv i-itt-tncei** 
on« of Afti*ri«o't Uciding family f|n«riG« orgon* 
imallon^, with 130 branch » \n 148 cStl« 

IB 78 ■ C&mpfr/fr>K iixty yean of srri'tct iht 
Amerkiftt Famtty * J 958 

Household FJ^^A^iC& Comporatiok. Dept- NB-E 
919 N MichiMn Ave,» Cbicij!©, III. 

PEcjtse ixcid mt without ublfjesri^n « (Lupy uf yum 
new "Consumer Credit Cjrm Cafculsirur 

Nm.. ..^ 

Cttv Virfj. 



I with the backing of silver and gold 
I of a given weight, but as simple prom- 
ises to pay so many coins, They were 
I subject, therefore, to fluctuations in 
I value. Almost immediately thereafter 
they became inconvertible. All pay- 
I ments above certain amounts were to 
I be made in gold or notes; and since 
little or no gold was available the 
notes became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, paper money* (For a compari- 
with what happened under the 
w Deal, turn to the Banking Act 
i 1933. Here we adopted a stream- 
, 2Le version of Law's inconvertibility 
with the amazing statement that notes 
I would thereafter be convertible at 
ths option of the Secretary of the 
I Treasury.) 

The 'Value" of paper money 

Lj^W, it seems, still retained the 
enthusiasm of his young manhood in 
the theory of paper money such as 
he had seen at work on his stay in 
Holland, He believed it was the duty 
of the state to compel people to use 
it, "since it would promote their in- 
terests even against their own will/' 
(It seems only yesterday that a mem- 
ber of the brain trust, while express- 
ing his horror at a general resort to 
paper money, expressed the view that 
'*a little whiff of inflation" might be 
a good thing,) 

In one or two other particulars one 
will find the attempted solutions of 
Law have a strangely modern note, 
Wlien he found that butchers were 
charging what he thought was too 
much for meat he would buy cattle 
of his own, prepare the meat for mar- 
ket, and find out what he could sell 



it fon If it was lower than the butch- 
ers' price he would call upon them to 
reduce their quotations accordingly. 
( Some will find in this a touch of the 
T,V,A, idea; others will be reminded 
of the Administration's attacks on 
the prices of steel, copper and cement 
about a year back.) 

Law had always maintained that 
notes were better than a fluctuating 
currency: but in his later years, as 
his banlting edifice and his huge over- 
seas ventures, the Company of the 
West and the Company of the Indies, 
began to totter, he carried this theory 
to a strange conclusion. He issued an 
edict that said that gold and silver 
as money were prohibited. And he 
did something else. He did something 
to whose repetition we were witness 
here about a year ago when the White 
House and the Treasury refused to 
issue a statement on a persistent 
rumor that they could have denied, at 
any time. That was the rumor that 
gold was to be devalued. Law deliber- 
ately set such reports in circulation 
to bring in metal. 

Even in halting the booms that 
they had created, Law and the pres- 
ent Administration took similar ac- 
tion. Law declared that the shares of 
his companies were selling too high ; 
Mr, Roosevelt declared that com- 
modity prices were too high. Both 
moves may justify themselves in the 
longer view, but both struck heavily 
at national confidence, and the feeling 
probably will always persist that they 
should have been taken far sooner. 




'Young man, I haven't cared much for your radio 



program 



lately 
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TO THE EXECUTIVE 
WHO LIKES TD GO 
HOME FOR DINNER 




tVt,f Id Ufa 1 /y 1^*1 Utf i 
590 MADISI^N AVENUr. 
« 

IH PRINCIPII CITIES 
Of THE WORLD 



When the bitsines^s day ends, can you leave your office with a 
feeling of having accomplished what you set out to do, or does 
incomplete and inadequate information keep you Hngering at your 
desk? To executives who require today's facts for today's deci- 
sions^ hiternattonal Business Machines hold a particular appeal. 

International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines, 
for example, furnish detailed analyses and comprehensive reports 
— Liukkly, Facts concerning sales, costs, inventory and many other 
procedures^ are yours wlmt you irmf limn. 

Find out how Internationa! Business Machines and methods can 
help you complete a day s job in a day s time. There is a trained 
[ntematfonal rcpresentauve as near as your phone. Call him today. 



0 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



MEMO 

for Busy Readers 

1* Is the skyscraper outdated? 2» Municipol airports run at a 
loss 3t Who buys automobiles? 4* Insurance helps butid cities 
5* Accidents cost too many lives 6* Fewer newspapers ore 
published 7* Lows and more laws 



SKYSCRAPERS 
Cities Go may continue to fas* 

Horizontal cinate the goggling 

tourist, but they rate 
only as outmoded architectural ex- 
clamation points when viewed through 
the eyes of the American Society of 
Plamiing Officials. 

As the Society scca them» skyscraper 
building days in the United States arc 
done and many of the towering office 
buildings already built may stand as 
historic examples of American twen- 
tieth century oddity. Construction of 
huge office buildings in the boom days 
of Uie 20'3 not only has resulted in am 
oversupply of office space at present* 
the planning group said, but current 
trends indicate a steadily decreasing 
need for such structures in the future. 

This prediction is based on population 
and city development. Population ex- 
perts* the Society reports, forecast a 
stabilization of population with a bal- 
ancing birth and death rate by 1960^ 
when it will total approximately 150,- 
000,000, with family units smaller and 
the number of families larger. 

Phenomenal growth of cities is also a 
thing of the past. Although cities will 
continue to grow, the rate will be much 
slower, and growth will exhibit different 
characteristics. Present trend of city 
growth is toward decentralization. In 
nearly every large city, population is 
moving from the center of the city to 
the suburbs. Many stores and offices arc 
opening branches in outlying districts. 

*'This trend is most noticeable," the 
planning group said, *'in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and New York. In the ten-year 
period from 1920 to 1930 the population 
of the borough of Manhattan decreased 
from 2,284.103 to 1,867.312. In the same 
period the Detroit board of education 
estimated a population loss within the 
Grand Boulevard area alone of 120,000/' 

BIGGER and faster 
End of a planes have brought 

Boom Ero * problem to 

hundreds of cities — 
whether to spend millions of dollars 
more to enlarge airport facilities in 
which they have already invested more 
Llian $300,000,000 and are operating at 
sizeable annual losses. The problem is 
most difficult in smaller cities along the 



civil airways system, asserts the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, because the 
aame facUities for landing large com- 
mercial p Jane 3 are required regardless 
of per capita costs. 

Municipal airports arc now operated 
by 738 cities. Much of the interest in 
airport construction dates from the boom 
days when the possibilities of aviation 
fired the imagination, says the Associa- 
tion. 

"In those days many persons thought 
the airplane would add materially to 
interstate and local commerce. An air- 
port was thought of in almost the same 
terms as a new factory. Cities have had 
enough experience with airports to 
know that this hope w^as unfounded. A 
few cities have benefited from the air- 
plane industry through location of fac- 
tories or service headquarters, but most 
cities hav^e found that airports bring 
little except prestige, a commodity of 
which taxpayers soon tire." 



Reports of 84 cities operating munici- 
pal airports reveal that T8 stood an 
annual operating loss totating $1,039,- 
936 not counting depreciation, principal 
or interest payments on airport bonds. 
The average annual loss for the 78 cities 
was $13,332. Six cities showed an aver- 
age operating profit of $551^ 

IMPORTANCE of 
Anatomy of continuous activity 
Cor Owning th^ used car mar* 

ket was publicly 
emphasized by the automobile Industry 
in the national observance of a week 
of intensive sales effort. A view of the 
situation from a related business detaes 
belief that the tax burden is a decisive 
retardant to the liquidation of antiquated 
vehicles. 

Approximately 6,500.000 cars having 
a value of $50 or less, operated chiefly 
by motorists with incomes of less than 
$20 a week, are now operating on the 
nation's high ways. Most of these cars 
are seven or more years old. These, 
owned by families with modest or low 
incomes, apparently form the bottle* 
neck of both the new and used-car 
markets of the United States. The rate 
at which they are scrapped, or ex- 
changed for less antiquated models, de- 
termines in large measure the activity 
of the new and used-car markets. If the 
life of these old cars, which constitute 
approximately one^quarter of the total 
automobiles operating in the United 
States^ is prolonged, sales and exchanges 
of used cars fail off. 

This depression in the uaed-car mar- 
ket IB reflected in reduced sales of new 
cars, as virtually all prospective buyers 
of new cars have a used car to offer in 
trade. If a dealer has an unduly large 
part of his capital tied up in used cars, 
which are moving slowly, he is reluc- 
tant to oiSer attractive trade-in allow* 





Underwriters. So, tlir niy \\m 

ileiiuni'^Lralion ol llie efferlivp* 
nvi^^ ol the fire- pit^v cji lion ao- 
fivities continuovL^ly carried on by 200 
capital stock* fire insurance companie§ 



Fire* broke on I in a rongesled sr^tion 
of ilic Maii^achut^etls rih of Fall Kiv*^r. 
La5.Jit?d inU> fury by a forty -niiit* *:aie, 
the rapng flames rapidly spread beyond 
the eonlxol of tlie local fire department. 
Conflagration threatened to destroy the 
enlire city. 

Responding to a desperate rail for help, 
fire apparatus came from over twenty 
conimimilie?. They were able to i^top 
the fire J averting disae-ter . , . becau.se, 
luckily, the thread of their hoise coup- 
lings fitted the Fall River by *i rants. 
Had the fire o<"Ciircd thrive years ear- 
lier, their help could no I liave been 
used. For, it was only within that lime 
that those comniuiiitirs had adopted 
standard hose couplings upim !lie iir* 
gence of the JNational Board of Fire 



I ij rough I heir organization. Th e N ational 
Biiard of Fire Uudt^rwriiers. The aver- 
age citizen little realisjes what that or- 
ganization has done and is doing to 
prevent loss of life and property . . . 
ihiough niaking purvey and recom- 
mendations and through the testing of 
manufacturerl goods and materials by 
I ndenvriters' Laborat<iries. Inc., which 
it fo[mded. 

liiiw juany lives and how many bndd- 
ings have been spared due to the activi* 
ties sponsored .u\A uuiiutained by capi- 
tal stock fire insurance conijianies no 
ojie knows. But, (ire hissiCH have been 
reduced, as evidenced by the fact that 



the capital gtock fire insurance Cfsm- 
panics have been able to re dure tlir^ir 
average rales . , . over 40% in the la^t 
thirty years* 

^CAPfTAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE 

INSURANCE prt/viiif-; sfHind jirot^rfioii at 
a pmleh rrriided [ifire, wifticiii: ri^^k of liirllier 
I'oel. Ill addilton Uy \e^;ai ^e!^f^v(^s, its poli- 
ries ^^^^^ Itaifcd hy va^h vapi ti\\ mul surplus 
ftuitls et-l asitle to meet not nterely nnriT^jil 
claims but also tlie s^iv^eping losses due td 
(■onjlai^niltQns and other cataslropiiej^. II?^ or- 
^ an iz*^cl//u/j/fc services are iii^tiunal in scope. Its 
^ysteJn iJf ciperatinf^ throngii Af^eiil^ t*Vfr\' where 
gives prompt per&OTcial service to policyholders. 

Tilt NATIOMAL BOARD OF FIRE l.iNl>EKWmTKHS 

as ]^hn Str«u New Ytick 
Nal'i CfT^uHf^ailo'i vj Lvpiiiil Utiitik Fire Insurun^e i^i.-tti^vnit^ 
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Ifl-DAY 



TO THE 



The great white Lm prti^e^ hold 
every speed record to and from 
the OrtetiL 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Bnrprtis of Asia 
or Em f ire 5 s of Russia. Or only 
three day^i more via Hawaii by 
Em pi ess of fapafj^ largest and 
fastest on the Pacific^ or Emffress 
of Canada. Oonnect at Honolulu 
from California pom. 

■rom Vancouver and Victorfa 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki^ 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 





atices. Prospective buyers of new cars» 
unable to obtain satisfactory trade-in 
aUowances> delay buying. Usually sev* 
eraJ years of transportation remain in 
a trade-in car» so the average buyer of 
a new car can postpone his purchase. 

The automobile market is divided into 
three general divisions. First are the 
new*car buyers, who constitute a minor- 
ity of the nation's motorists- They eam^ 
for Uie most part, more than $30 a week. 
Next are the second-hand car buyers, 
followed by the third- and fourth-hand 
car hu3^ers. Millions of motor vehicles 
have three or more owners before they 
finally are junked. Second-hand car 
buyers earn from $20 to $30 a week and 
pay about $250 to $300 for their cars, 
passing along their old cars in the deals. 
The third market conaists of the third-, 
fourth-, and fifth -hand car buyers. The 
incomes of these motorists are generally 
$20 or less a week, and the prices of the 
ears range from $50 to $150. 

Taking the view that high automo- 
tive taxes have a retarding effect on one- 
quarter of the nation's motorists whose 
cars arx? worth $50 or less, the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industries Committee 
finds evidence that the most practical 
way to stimulate the sales of both new 
and used cars, and to shorten the life of 
the millions of antiquated cars now op- 
erating, Is to lower automotive taxes. 

WELFARE of mil- 
Irisurcince lions of Americans is 

Aids CiHes promoted by the in- 

vestment of life in- 
surance companies in the obligations of 
state, county and municipal govern- 
ments. To quote the National Commit- 
tee on Life Insurance Education : 

Many municipaHtieg today are enjoying 
better water, greater fire protection, new 
schools or other essential public additions 
or improvements as a result of Invest- 
ments made by life insurance compan- 
ies of the premium payments of 64,000,000 
policyholders. 

Forty-nine American life Insurance 
companies, with around 92 per cent of 
the asseU of all life insurance companies^ 
held approximately $1,424,000,000 of state, 
county and municipal bonds at the close 
of 193T— a gain of $123,871,000 over such 
holdings at the end of 1936, This class of 
government securities, in point of in- 
crease and aggregate holdings, is exceed- 
ed only by United States Government ob- 
ligations, which totaled $4, 4 16, 000,000 or 
an Increase of $714,545,000 over those held 
at the 1936 year end. 

Back in 1906 these same 49 life insur- 
ance companies, according to statistics 
conjpiled by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presitlents, held $103J89.000 of 
municipal bonds, or roughly, 3,6 per cent 
of their total assets. 

Municipal bond holdings of life insur- 
ance companies have increased more rap- 
idly than total municipal indebtedness, 
which has been more or less at a stand- 
still, partly as a result of federal govern- 
ment aid and partly from forced en- 
trenchments resulting from depression 
conditions. 

HIGHWAY deaths 
Toll of In the United States 

Accidents ^^^^ y^^^ totaled 39,- 

700, four per cent 
above the figure for 1936. Deaths per 
thousand miles of travel declined three 
per cent. Relatively, it was safer last 



year to travel in an automobile than 
ever before. 

Traffic fatalities in 1§S7 constituted 
36 per cent of all accidental deaths, ac- 
cording to the National Safely Council. 
Accidents in the home— slippini: in the 
bathtub, falling over chairs and similar 
mishaps— resulted in 32.000 deaths. In- 
dustrial accidents claimed 19.000 lives, 
and other accidents, according to the 
Council, resulted in death to an addi* 
tional 19,000 men, women and children. 



Decrease in 
Newspapers 



NEWSPAPERS 
published in the 
United States in X937 
decreased by 221 
compared with the preceding year. The 
1937 total includes 2,084 daily English 
language newspapers, a decrease o£ 23: 
10.629 weeklies, a loss of 176; 359 semi- 
weeklies, off 18. There were 15 more 
daily papers with Sunday edition s« an 
increase of 11 in the number of foreign- 
language daily papers, and three more 
tri- weekly papers. 

Of the newspapers, 1,605 were eve- 
ning, 454 morning and 25 all-day. Ag- 
gregate net paid circulation of the 
dailies in the United States was esti- 
mated at 41.400.000. of which 25.800,000 
represents evening papers and 15,600,- 
000 moini ng papers, Sunday paper cir- 
culation was put at 31.000,000. 

While the number of newspapers de- 
creased, continuing a tendency of sev- 
eral years' duration, the 1938 edition of 
N, W. Ayer & Son*s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals lists 128 monthly 
periodicals for the first time. This in- 
crease was partly offset by decreases 
in other classifications. All told, the di- 
rectory lists 20,683 publications in the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda and the West Indies. 



Grist of the 
Law Mills 



FROM the grist of 
55,000 bills, the leg- 
islative mills of 43 
states ground out 17,- 
194 new laws in regular sessions last 
year. In 18 special sessions in the course 
of the year approximately 1,000 addi- 
tional bills were considered. Although 
both houses of the state legislatures ac- 
tually passed 18,483 bills or about one- 
third of all they received, nearly seven 
per cent of the measures which gained 
their endorsement, or 1.245. were vetoed 
by governors. Veto power is held by 
governors in every state except North 
Carolina. 

Minnesota*s legislattire, which re- 
ceived 3,037 proposals, passed only 495, 
the smailest percentage of any state. 
Ohio passed only 208 of 1.805 proposals, 
or about one- fifth of alt bills brought 
l>efore the legislature. 

Legislatures of more populous indus- 
trial states in general received more 
bills and enacted more new laws than 
most of the agricultural states, but fol- 
lowed the national trend as to percentage 
of laws In proportion to bills introduced. 
New York enacted 1,248; Pennsylvania, 
756; New Jersey, 1S5; and Massachu- 
setts, 546. 

The Tennessee legislature received 
3,068 bills, the greatest number for non- 
indu,strial states. Nebraska's new uni- 
cameral legislature considered and 
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FREE YOUR CASH 




THIS MODERN FINANCING PLAN 
regulates collections, limits credit risks 



flfOULD you lite to receive in a 
lump sum now tlie money that 
is owed you on open account? 

Would you liJce to carry on your 
business so that immediately upon 
shipping and invoicing an order, 
fhe full proceeds in cash would be 
available to you? 

Our open account hnancing plan 
does away with the 30 to 90 day 



wait for payment that you now 
endure. Your customers get their 
regular terms. You get your cash 
upon shipment , * . at a cost less than 
you'd allow them for cash discount. 
Your customers pay you as usual. 
And they are not notiHed of any 
change in your financing plans. 

You keep full control of your busi- 
ness, pass credits and receive pay- 



ments as made. You regulate your 
collections to your need for cash 
• . . selling us your receivables only 
in such amounts as your require- 
ments call for. 

In addition, under the LIMITED 
LOSS provision of our financing 
service, youi credit losses cannot 
exceed a small pre- a greed percent- 
age. We assume all the excess risk* 

Make use of this flexible and 
economical plan of industrial finan- 
cing. It assures you the extreme 
liquidity and high credit rating so 
helpful under present conditions* 



^^Capital At Work'' 

Upon request^ we will 
gladly mail you, without 
ohligotion^ this concisB 
booklet explaining our 
service, . , Simply send 
this coupon^ otiached to 
your letterhead. 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 

BALTIMORE 

NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND. ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE LOSS TO^//^ 

FIRE W CRIME 

STEPS IN 

DOLLAHS, hundreds of millions of dolbrs, ore 
lost onnualiy by Amertcan business to fire and 
crime. Chance fire and patty ihieveiv 
never moke fhie fronl fKige ore chief factors 
in this steody droin of loss. 
WITH THE COMING ol Sprmg, mart naturotfy 
rebjtas, but and err me never Stop to rest, 
rhey must b<j held ot bay. 
WHEN YOUR WATCHMAN delects Q small fire 
and puts it out, he slops all loss, insured ond 
otherwise* Every busmessmon knows the ruin- 
ous effects of o fire beyond ihe omoynt that 
insufonce pays. 

THE SYSTEM that checks your woichman is as 
important os the wafchman himself. Your in- 
surance policy doubtless so specifies, and a 
Deteie Wotchclock System represents tor most 
companies, the sfmplest, most economtcol, most 
efficjent system for insuring ihe vigilance of 
the wotchmofi. 
More thon 60,000 
clocks in nigbtly 
use are the best evi-> 
dance of that fact. 
ASK DETIlt fo sup- 
ply you With infor- 
mation on o Defex 
Sysfem thai will fur- 
nish proper pro tec- 
tflon of your prop- 
erty at low co^L 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORTORATION 

BOVanctc S*. N. y, 4iS3 Rsi¥«ntvv©od Av«.Xtl^c^^oQ. III. 
fQB^ch Si .Bojion Room 800, 1 16Maf <»fta Sr. . Aiiania 




fATCHMEN S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * ECO * AiiRT * PATlOl 



passed fewer billa than most of its 
neighboring states. The unicameral 
body received 581 bills and passed 228. 

LIFE Insurance poll- 
Where Life eie3 cun-ently out- 
Premiums Go standing total 130.- 

000.000-CMld and are 
divided among 64.000,000 persons. Num- 
ber of policyholders exceeds the number 
of voters in the last national election as 
well as the number of wage earners in 
the entire country by nearly 50 per cent* 
"In 1925, the major investment of the 
companies/' says THE INDEX of New 
York, "was mortgages, both farm and 
other type of mortgages constituting 42 
per cent of the total of all assets.*' By 
the end of 1937, this class of investments 
had declined to 19,3 per cent or less than 
half the ratio of the earlier year. De- 
crease in total mortgage holdhigs has 
been counteracted by an increase in 
bondholdings, in which United States 
Government bonds now play the major 
role. 

Total for all bonds* at the close of 
1929. amounted to $5,657,000,000, or ap- 
proximatety 35 per cent of the total ad- 
mitted assets. Eight years later Jt had 
mare than doubled, amounting to $12.- 
962,000.000. or 53 per cent of such as- 
sets. 

SAVINGS deposits 
Thrift SHil tn banks and trust 

a Ctiitom companies through- 

out the United States 
increased $1,035,863,000, or 4,4 per cent 
in the year enrled June 30. 1937. Total 
savings deposits, as represented by sav- 
ings accounts and time certificates of 
deposits In the continental United States, 
totalled $24,499,448,000, $3,373,914,000 
above the low of $21,125,554,000 in 1933. 
Number of savings depositors increased 
l.g29>466 from 42,396.712 to 44,226,178. 
a gain of 4.55 per cent. In only five states 
was there a decrease. 

In spite of a steady Increase since the 
severe drop of the crisis years, the num- 
ber of depositors is still 4.000.000 below 
the 1927 flgnre and 8,962.170 below the 
all-time high of 1928, 

Savings per inliabitant averaged $191 
against $184 June 30, 1936, an increase 
of $7, *'a handsome gain over the 1933 
figure of $168 per inhabitant.** as rated 
by the American Bankers Association, 
"though still short by $46 of the all*time 
high of $237 per inhabitant reached in 
the lush year of 1928.** 

EACH of General 
Whot's Bock Motors' 205,000 eni- 
of o Job ployees represents 

an investment of 
more than $6,000 in factories, tools, 
equipment and materials. About five 
men are employed in factory production 
for each worker in research, engineer- 
ing, purchaaing. selling, advertising and 
keeping records. 

**Jobs are not created overnight by 
the wave of someone's hand." asserts a 
booklet, '*\Vhat Is a Job?'* recently is* 
sued by the Corporadon: 

A ;Job in a General Motors factory does 
not rronsi?>t only of a man at work. Back 
of the man at work tn a factory there 
musit be equipment and facilities. And 



there must be supervision and manage- 
ment—as well as engineers, r^flearch 
workers, testers, and other trained men 
to determine what to produce, how to 
produce it, and when to produce it. 

We ordinarily think of capital as 
money. But capital isn't just money. We 
simply use dollars to measure ihe value 
of capital, just as we uye scales to weigh 
sugar. For example, the major part of 
General Motors capital consists — not of 
dollari> — but of land and buildings, ma- 
chinery*^ and materials. All of this capital 
represents savings of Investors. 

EVIDENCE of the 
Freight Toting efficiency of Amcri- 
At n Pittance can railroad freight 

service is for all to 
see. Not so clear is its low price com- 
pared to other countries. In 1936 the 
respective rates for shipping a ton of 
freight one mile in the countries listed 
below, according to the Wall Street 
Jojtifjal, ranged from 3,48 cents in 
France to .77 cents in Japan. In descend- 
ing order of magnitude, the rates were : 

France 
Great Britain 
Italy 

Europe A v. 
Aust ralla 
Germany 
China 
Poland 
Mexico 
Argentina 
India 
Canada 
United States 
Japan 

How two high -wage countries, the 
United States and Canada, were able to 
approximate the rate of low- wage Japan 
and show better than low- wage India is 
a question answered in the main by the 
quality of their railroad management. 




Spreofl of 
Sales Taxes 



TWENTY-THREE 
slates now have sales 
taxes, differing 
greatly in form, cov- 
erage and exemption. With nine state 
legislatures in session this year, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey are consider- 
ing a sales tax measure and Missis- 
sippi's Governor Hugh L.. White in his 
message urged reenactment of that 
state's sales tax and, in addition, passage 
of a *'use" tax. 

Among the other legislatures in 1938 
session. Kentucky. New York. Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Virginia 
have no form of saJes tax, Louisiana, 
which meets in May, already has a gen- 
eral sales tax. States which in one form 
or another have passed this widely de- 
bated "emergency"* tax, relatively un- 
known before the depression, are: 

Arizona, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. Missouri. Louisiana, lUln- 
ais, Mississippi, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Indiana, California, 
Waishington, Utah, Wyoming. Colorado, 
Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Michigan, Ok- 
lahoma and Ohio. 

States which have had sales taxes of 
some variety and let lapse, reports the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, in- 
clude Georgia, Maryland, New York 
and Pennsylvania, %n Idaho, Kentucky. 
Maine, New Jersey, Oregon and Ver- 
mont, sales taxes have been repealed 
or Invalidated. 
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^ Finding a Job 
Bp at 50 

Hp (Continued from page 30) 
^ in depressions and the first to be re- 
hired when business picks up* They 
^et preferred treatment in dismissal 
compensation, in pensions, and in 
benefit plans. In many companies a 
man with ten or 15 years' service, if 
he does his work acceptably ^ is prac- 
tically assured of a job until he 
reaches retirement age — in the ab- 
sence of some economic disaster to 
the company or to the industrial sys- 
tem. 

The charge that employers de- 
cline to hire middle-aged men as 
new employees is true of many, per* 
haps most, of the large companies. 
They may have formal rules to this 
effect, or they may not, but this does 
not affect the practice. Maximum age 
limits vary, but in general it is ex- 
tremely difficult for an ordinary work- 
er past 50 to get a job with a large 
organization. The same thing is true 
of a woman past about 35. 

There we have a strange seeming 
paradox : The very firms that are the 
most solicitous in looking after the 
interests of their own veteran em- 
ployees are likely to be the most re- 
luctant to take on new workers in the 
higher age brackets. It looks, doesnH 
it^ as though the same personnel 
methods that protect the mature 
worker who has a position make more 
difficult the employment problems of 
the aging job seeker ? It not only looks 
that way ; it is that way ! 

Part of large problem 

IN LOOKING for the causes of such 
employment discrimination as exists 
against the middle-aged worker, we 
should first of all remember that our 
problem is part of a much larger one 
— that of unemployment in general. 
If there were jobs enough for every- 
one, no wiUing and competent man 
would be turned away from the em- 
ployment desk. But in recent years — 
even in those of prosperity — there has 
been a surplus of labor. 

Not since about 1923 have employ- 
ers felt or even feared a labor short- 
age, except as to a few skilled trades. 
Since 1929 the surplus has been ab- 
normally large, due partly to de- 
pressed industry and partly to policies 
which have added to direct labor costs 
and thereby caused displacement of 
hand workers through use of machin- 
ery and improved methods. 

In this situation the employer has 
been able to take his choice from 
among the applicants for work. The 
job hunter has had to sell his labor in 




HERE'S MR. MCALLISTER'S 
RECORD 



30.000 



/ACT 0«/iti42fc?'\l 



BECAUSE 1 have to drive about 30,000 
miles every year in my business as 
u iialesman/' says Mr, ML-Allister, "I in- 
sist that the car 1 buy rriust be both 
dependable anil economical. That's why 
Tm driving my sixth Dodg^e. 

"Take economy. I avoraf^e 18 mil^s 
to ihe gallon of |E;:as at GO miles per hoar 
— mcire than that at lower speeds. I 
change oil every 1,500 miles and never 
add any between changes. My repair 
hi I! Si have been less than $5.00 annually* 
M}' records show not over 2 cents per 
mile cost in any year. 

"Riding comfort Is mighty important 
to me, too, I've found that driving: my 
Dodge is actually no more faiiguing 
than sitttng^ in an office all day. 

"And as for dependabiliity'^weU, the 
Dodge name speaks for itself. I have to 
maintain a pretty tougfh schedule, but 
never has my Dodge failed to get me 
where 1 wanted to go on lime. 

"And othpT fnlkfi appreciate Dod^e 
dfpfTidiibilitv voi», because whenever I 
|ret ready for a new car, there is always 
someone that wants my us^d Dodge." 

The Secret of Dadg^ Dependahility 

Thank yon, Mr, McAllister! And if 
you want to know why there is always 
someone who wants your use^d Dodge, 
it^s because Dodge d^tiberBtely builds 
its cars not only for the jlrs downer, but 
for the second, third and even fourth 
owners! In fact^ recordsshow that Dodg'e 
owners who bny new Dodge cars every 
year or two years use only a fraction of 
the total mileage built into them! That's 
the secret o( Dodg^ Depemlahility I 



T ij n ^- in nti t h*- M.I jor Bowc a Orijjflnal Amnt eu f 
Hour, Colli mbiJi Nciwork, rvery Thursday. 
9 nn la in iin P M.. Eintern StHndHtrd Tiirn'. 



DODGE— 

Dj'i'Ja/'on nf Chrysler CorfH>rdf rorr 
BUDGET TEftMS TO StllT YOUR NEEDS 



^/^^ PODGE 



/ 
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MAKE IT 

YOUR 
BUSINESS 

* * . to SPG the biggest job man. ever 

tack led— Grand Coulee Dam , * , 
lo adventure up Mount Rainier of 
the 28 living glaciers ^to hook a 
50'pound salmon • . , to relax in 
big woods lOOO years tall . , , 




Come out to 

Washington 
State 

TTcre in Wjishingtou ymill do it I For|fct 
bwsijicss nor rk's^.-Tcenpt lire the joy of 
livings of eii ting hearty and sleeping grand I 

Ycull make it rour hii.sifiess to swim /infT 
fish and rt-hix .njiiirig tin? white-benditHl 
iskndH of fihe*ltered Piiget Stmnd* To visit 
f»mc'd Hfliiiicr National Park , * . where 
Mount TEninlcr towcr.y 2 mUes at>ove the 
clouds .,.i\x\<i trails load on to hidden lakes. 

You'll sec mj^n*-^ bigge^st j ob in the l>uild- 
fng— tremendous Grand Coulee Dam» This 
engineering mirnele will turn desert hito 
40,000 fertile farms , . . generate ^Vi mil- 
lion eleelrie lio rsep o we r... create ft new in- 
c?iistrial empire rieh with 
business opportunities i T T 



Treat yourself to an 
unforgettable vacation— a 
trip to Wf*shington Stnte 
this summer, llhii^t rated 
State Ijooklet giving eora- 
pkte infonnation will tie 
sent to you without cosl 




- — (nfAfL mis covpOM today) — 

WASHfKGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMtSSlON 
212 State Capitol. Olympia» Washington 

Pieise send me without charge: (1> State of Wash- 
ington book rovcrinjr vnrTitirfi r-ippArTnnTf if"^ f'inil 
coslal, (2) Sppfinl infi ■ ' 
Mount Baker 01 
Hrnchf? Q; Griinfl t ■ 

nicr □; jPugcl HDuml dii4 ^an Ju^u i&lAiid^ U. 
Namf 

CJfy Stat€ 



a highly selective "buyers' market." 
His qualifications are scrutinized 
keenly, and, among these qualifica- 
tions, youth, other things being equal, 
is an asset. 

This preference for youth, inevit- 
able in any industrial system, is in- 
creased by the change from old to new 
man ufac til ring methods. In many 
processes, strength and agility, rath- 
er than skill and experience, are de- 
manded. True» the machine has taken 
on the heaviest loads — the lifting and 
handling of materials — and there is 
less need than formerly for bulging 
muscles but, at the same time, the 
pace has quickened and there is more 
need for unshaken nerves and fast 
reaction time. This is a part of the 
price society has paid for the high 
standard of living made possible by 
the economies of mass production. 

Experience a necessity 

THERE is a conceded desirability of 
holding the average age of the work- 
ers in a plant within normal limits. 
No employer in his senses wants to 
man his factory wholly with youths, 
but he could not operate efficiently if 
all his employees were old men. Those 
who grow old in the service are more 
than enough to fill all the jobs suit- 
able for men with dimming eyes and 
lagging steps. If to these were added 
an unlimited number of fellow-work- 
ers who had been hired at 45 or 50, 
the proportion of elderly employees 
would unbalance the working force 
and make efficient and economical 
production impossible* 

It is true theoretically that this 
situation might be relieved by early 
retirements on pension, but. as we 
shall sect the solvency of pension 
funds would be threatened by the in- 
discriminate hiring of persons of mid- 
dle-age. 

Some large companies have experi* 
mented interestingly with hiring pro- 
cedures intended to keep the age 
groups in their plants proportionate 
to the age groups in the communities 
where they operate. Such policies 
doubtless would win public approval 
so long as they resulted in more, rath- 
er than less, hiring of elderly men. In 
many plants, however, the average 
age already is higher than the aver- 
age for the communities. 

Many organizations maintain an 
almost unvarying policy of making 
all their promotions from within, 
sometimes boasting that, if the presi- 
dent should retire, everybody would 
move up one step and an office boy 
would be hired. With this policy so- 
ciety can have no quarrel, since it 
seems to bring the utmost In fair 
treatment to the faithful and loyal 
employee. It has some defects In mak- 
ing it difficult to get new blood into 



a business enterprise, but with these 
we are not here concerned. Certainly 
it makes more difficult the employ- 
ment of persons who have passed their 
youth. 

Not long ago a cost accountant ap- 
plied for a place with a very large 
company that is known for its en- 
lightened personnel program. He was 
informed that he was too old to be 
hired. His age happened to be 25! In 
explanation he was told that the com- 
pany hires no male employees in its 
headquarters office except office boys 
and fills all advanced positions by 
promotion. 

If an organization hires none but 
beginners, it is logical to assume that 
these beginners should be young. 
M or eover» it is considered bad em- 
ployment practice to hire a man for a 
job that is not good enough for his 
quali^cations and experience. This is 
one reason why an executive, dis- 
lodged for any reason from his form- 
er position, is likely to find it even 
harder than does the ordinary worker 
to get himself a new one. 

We often hear that private insur- 
ance and pension plans mOitate 
against the employment chances of 
the middle-aged. To some extent this 
is true. Group insurance premiums 
are based on the average age of the 
protected groups and this average 
can be held down only by hiring new 
employees in the lower age brackets. 
If the average age of a company*s 
present insured employees is 40, and 
if new men are taken on at 55, the 
premium goes up. especially as the 
present employees grow older every 
year. If many elderly workers are 
hired, the company or the other em- 
ployees will have to pay higher in- 
surance costs* 

The problem of pensiom 

THE PENSION situation is similar, 
but somewhat more complex. In the 
ordinary pension plan, each annui- 
tant draws his income from a reserve, 
or an insurance credit, built up for 
him in the course of his period of ac- 
tive service by payments by himself, 
by his employer, or by both. 

This principle prevails even in pen- 
sion plans that have no reserves for 
accruing liability, because the dis- 
bursements under these plana will 
increase for an indeBnite time in the 
future. 

To accumulate an adequate reserve 
during a brief period of active ser- 
vice, like that of a man hired at 50 
and retired at 65, would require con- 
tributions, in proportion to the man's 
pay, so high that they would be un- 
bearably burdensome to the company 
or to him. 

If any company should suddenly 
begin to hire all its new employees at 
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the age of 50» its pension liabilities 
would have to be figured all over 
again and the new requirements for 
reserves might lead straight to the 
bankruptcy court. 

It is true that there is another type 
of itidustrial pension, the so-called 
"money purchase" plan, under which 
the individual employee, upon retire- 
ment, gets only the annuity which the 
contributions to the fund made dur- 
ing his own period of active service 
will buy. This provides a safeguard 
against excessive reserve require- 
ments. But, with this kind of a pen- 
sion plan, the man who roaches re- 
tirement age after only a few years of 
service will receive an annuity so 
small that he cannot live on it and the 
purpose of the pension plan will have 
been frustrated. 

With the further development and 
rounding out of social security under 
federal and state laws, the employ- 
ment difficulties of the middle-aged, 
so far as they are caused by private 
pension and insurance plans> are ex- 
pected to diminish. Under the exist- 
ing Social Security Act, a man may 
have several employers in the course 
of his productive years, and carry his 
annuity credits from one job to the 
next, thus relieving of a dispropor- 
tionate burden the company which 
hires him in mature life. 

In fairness it must be admitted 
that a part of the reluctance to hire 
older workers is the result of mere 
prejudice. By this is not meant per- 
sonal prejudice on the part of indi- 
vidual employers. Most executives 
and many employment managers are 
themselves in the middle or higher 
age brackets, and they get no satis- 
faction out of telling men of their 
own generation that they are too old 
to be hired. But there is a sort of 
traditional prejudice — an unreasoned 
belief that there is a distinct advan- 
tage in employing people at as low 
ages as practicable. 
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LUMBERME^S 

KewiBt'dM fleet oitnern 
far Safe Mtriviiiff 



More than $20,470,000 
Refunded for Careful Driving 
in Last Ten Years 



#1 <Mi.il«-E. R. Martin, Mar- 
tin's Transfer & Storage, Richmond, 
Va.. wnti: ^'You can't beiil Ltim- 
bi r auto insurance — a 

St I I ny, service e very wheri:', 

and dividend refunds that save you 
money* Last year these dividends 
saved me $106.30 on the insurance 
for my five trucks, which was 21% 
of tht cost of my insurance." 






IjSe^ J.3£«-"We insure with, 
and recammcnd Lumbermens. We 
believe in their "NoT-nvKk.rtO" 
Qub and the other things ihry 
do to prevent accidents. Of course, 
we are glad tQ receive their an- 
nual safe driving reward as well. 
This di vidend refund on our group 
of vi-hirle* tv.-i^ ^22A.26 last year— 
I ' ' ' ■ ;ii^urance cost." 

I -.H-nlciy, Nicolay- 

Dancey, Inc., Detroit. 



8f* l»60— "Our new Reo truck is protceted byLitm- 
bermens as our fleet of seven cars has been for several 
jrears. We have not only escperienced the very substantial 
savings of $94.60 annually during that time but also 
exceptionally fine service from their local agent. We think 
it is not only gotid protection but smart to insure with 
Lumber mens— where savings are an extra benefit/* — 
Karl S. Gorke, Electrical Supplies, Syracuse, N, Y, 



Beware of prejudice 

SOMETIMES this projudice affects a 
whole industrial comniunity, like the 
manufacturing city of which a per- 
sonnel man saidt: '*The ideal age (for 
women employees) is 18 to 21. They 
don't want middle-aged women of 25 
or old women of 40 in their plants/' 
It is no part of my purpose to pro- 
pose any 100 per cent solution of the 
employment problem of the aging 
worker. He who would undertake that 
would be setting himaelf a task beside 
which Ponce de Leon's quest might 
well seem simple and easy. Neverthe- 
less a few suggestions may be hazard- 
ed, with the understanding that at 
best they are palliatives^ not cures* 
These suggestions group themselves 
naturally into things that may be 



• You can keep the net cost of your 
auto insurance at a minimum by 
qualifying your fleet for Lumber- 
mens insurance. Lumber mens has 
paid policyholders a safe dri\^ng re- 
ward every year since organisation. 
This reward is in the form of annual 
dividends accruing from the sub- 
stantial savings Lumbermens makes 
by insuring only careful individuals 
and fleets with good records, helping 
them avoid accidents through its 



comprehensive safety program and 
operating with strict economy. Lum- 
bermens service is thorough, prompt, 
nationwide, backed by great finan- 
cial strength and prudent manage- 
ment. Learn how you may save in 
Lumbermens — World *s Greatest 
Automobile Mutual" — not only on 
fleet insurance but on compensation 
and general casualty insurance as 
well. Call a local Lumbermens rep- 
resentative or mail the coupon. 



L U M B E R M E 1^ S 

Mutual Casualty C ouifiauj 



MUTUAL INSUKANCK 




BlllLDmc, CHICAGO, U. A, 
'! ~3M,tii. Tats € U9 fm\ TOiKtY! 

L U M Ht: H MET^ H M t JT I . A U C A^V ALT V C<JM PASY N » -17 

MuiunJ Infiiimn^^ Bldg . Cfiicinjo, lllmois 

rn|>|*?tt mrnrmjiTitm on Lumbcrmem safe dnvinj: rci^ard 
^n*i th*' lx>r>kJi't "How CaT^fuI [^nvinfEt Mtiy P:iy Vou 
I ' ■ : i fnts Rctum/' Send alwj iufnt rorttion on the 

"Near L>viiH-iM:t ' Club. 

h't*m 

City siuif 
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Bank uses Permanent, 
but Movable, Walls in 
Office Remodeling 

A FEATURE of the remcdeling of 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York City» was the instaUation of the 
most modern type of movable parti- 
tions, Transite Walls. Erected as free- 
standing walls with clear glass » this 
adaptable material provider visual 
control of opera tionSi combined with a 
solidity and appearance that perfectly 
matches the fixed building walls. 

The ingenious use of steel studs and 
patented concealed holding devices 
permitted dry erection — a great con- 
venience to the bank. The unique 
construction method not only assured 
rapid completion of the work> but 
wiJl also greatly simplify future lay- 
out changes. Transite Walls may be 
moved to meet changing office re- 
quirements easily and quickly, with 
no loss of material, and with a mini- 
mum of dirt and disturbance. 

On wails facing general office areas, 
the bank took advantage of Transite's 
pleasing natural beauty, and merely 
waxed it. The other side of the walls 
was painted. Adaptability to any type 
of decorative treatment is one of 
Tran site's outstanding characteris- 
tics. Fabrics and wood or other veneers 
may also be effectively applied. 




h VIEW III t hc^ free- ^tftndt nil TroiiAlte-and - 
0liufi pnrtltltins chtiflcn fr>r Iftsdnft iiervJc« 
In the Unlftn l>1m« Savings Batiks N.Y. C^. 
Trviialti' WiiHn, Tiui%'utik ^Ith no nf 
tnftterliilt are bIw widely uned ab »i>lld ^alla 
and a« dwarf ur cHllni*hifth pariHIririB. 

Permanence is a foregone conclu- 
sion in the bank's remodeled offices. 
Transite Walls are asbcstos*cement 
in composition , . . Ere* and rot^proof, 
unusually sound -resistant, exception- 
ally strong and durable. 

Details of application and further 
information on this latest tyjje of 
movable partition are contained in 
the new Transite Walls brochure. For 
a copy, write Johns* Man ville, 22 East 
40th Street, N. V. 



done by individual workerH, by em- 
ployers, and by society. 

For the individual worker, one of 
the best forms of insurance against 
joblessness in middle life is the ac- 
quisition of some special skill that 
makes his services desirable* Indus- 
try needs relatively fewer skilled 
workers than in the past» but those 
whom it docs need fill vitally impor- 
tant posts and are hard to find. One 
personnel manager was heard to re- 
mark: 

"If a good tool maker should walk 
into our employment office* we'd hire 
him even if he were 80 years old J' 

During parts of the period of un- 
employment following 1929, various 
industrial centers actually reported 
scarcity of certain types of skilled 
craftsmeii- 

The w^orker, whether jobless or 
jobholding, will be wise to avoid the 
preventable symptoms of advancing 
age* This does not mean that he 
should resort to hair dyes and anti- 
wrinkle treatments; these devices are 
fairly transparent to the experienced 
employment interviewer. But there 
are personal peculiarities and man- 
nerisms that betray not only the pass- 
ing of years but the vanishing of 
youthful adjustability and elasticity 
of mind. 

Rules for the man of forty 

IF YOU are more than 40, watch 
yourself for impulses to reminisce, to 
become verbose, to express doubt 
whether things ever will be as good 
as they were in the old days* Avoid 
the two extremes of slovenliness and 
exhibitionism in dress. Be ready to 
take up new ideas and new methods* 
even if it means changing the habits 
of a lifetime. To be sure, none of this 
necessarily will avail against a rigid 
maximum age limit* but it will go far 
in helping the applicant take the 
greatest advantage of whatever op- 
portunities there are. 

And those opportunities may be 
more numerous than would appear. 
The job seeker should not neglect the 
small compames and individual em- 
ployers, many of whom are more will- 
ing to hire elderly help than are their 
bigger competitors. 

Especially if these concerns have 
no pension or group insurance plans, 
they may show little prejudice 
against the grey-haired worker. With 
fewer responsibilities, they can aif ord 
to take more chances. 

But the best insurance of all against 
being turned away from the employ- 
ment desk is not to get in front of 
that desk at all; that is, not to have 
to hunt a job. To the man who has 
been displaced as the result of a con- 
solidation or a plant shutdown that 
may sound like a tasteless jest* but a 



little thought will show that shut- 
downs and consolidations are not the 
normal thing in business, and that 
employers ordinarily want to give 
permanent work to their staffs. Not 
invariably, but in an extraordinarily 
large immber of cases, the man him- 
self makes the decisions which lead 
to employment or unemployment in 
later life. 

The worker who does not want to 
stand in the employment line when 
he is 50 should get himself settled in 
a career before he is 35— preferably 
before he is 30. He should use care in 
selecting an occupation and an em- 
ployer and, once established, he should 
resist the temptation to shift from 
job to job. Industry feels little respon- 
sibility for drifters. 

Granted* this is not very Inspiring 
advice. In some individual cases it 
may not be even good advice. The 
world still needs pioneers and ad- 
venturers; without them progress 
would bog down and stop. They are 
the men who get from life the keenest 
thrills and the deepest disappoint- 
ments. But they don't get security. If 
you have absolute coniidence in your 
ability and your luck, and if you have 
an irresistible urge to fare forth into 
untried occupational fields — here's to 
your success! But don't expect to find 
a safe job and economic security at 
the end of the trail. 

To the employer^ there is no need 
to give the advice that he consider 
carefully and sympathetically the em- 
ployment difficulties of the older 
workers. He is already thinking hard- 
er and more constructively on the 
problem than are most of the critics 
of industry who think they can solve 
it. It might be suggested, however, 
that he do his best to avoid prejudice 
and mere traditional notions that may 
lead to more severe discrimination in 
hiring than is reasonably necessary. 
Maximum age limits, like other fac- 
tory rules, should be scrutinized both 
as to their necessity and as to their 
reasonableness. 

Rules cat! be too rigid 

I VENTURE to suggest that, for the 
ordinary company, a rigid hiring age 
limit, which cuts off an applicant 
without hope of appeal if lie has 
passed a particular birthday, is less 
desirable than a general policy of 
considering prospective employees on 
the basis of their qualifications for 
the jobs in question, with due regard 
for the average age of the working 
force. To be sure, the latter plan may 
not lead to greatly different results, 
but at least it will leave the employer 
free to take on an occasional desirable 
worker who is no longer young. More- 
over, it is less discouraging to the 
older portion of the working popula- 
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tion, and is easier to defend before 
the public* 

Also it is worth while to review the 
industrial relations policies of the 
company, to see if any of them can be 
modified so that they will be less seri- 
ous obstacles to the hiring of mature 
workers. In pension and insurance 
plans, for example, some companies 
have experimented with regulations 
under which a man can be hired at al- 
most any age» but has to pay out of 
his own wages the increased cost of 
his benefits. Employers should en- 
courage training and reeducation 
programs intended better to fit job- 
less men into new positions. They 
should try to help young w^orkers 
choose careers and get settled early 
in life, so that in the future jobless 
veterans will be fewer. 

Society has biggest job 

BUT it is upon society as a whole, 
rather than upon the employer or the 
employee, that the heaviest respon- 
sibility for the welfare of its older 
members ultimately must rest. In this 
country society already has embark- 
ed upon a progi'am of social security, 
thus showing a willingness to spread 
a part of the cost of economic risks 
over the population as a whole. This 
program doubtless will be developed 
and perfected. If wisely created and 
administered, it will go far toward 
alleviating want and unemployment 
among the elderly. 

For the solution of the whole un- 
employment program, the most im- 
portant need is more jobs. Here also, 
the responsibility is primarily upon 
society and upon the governments 
which represent it. Society can en- 
courage and build up private enter- 
prise, or it can hobble it with regula- 
tion and repression, or it can discard 
it altogether and replace it with some 
new system. This is not the place to 
argue about the effects of one or an- 
other governmental policy. It need 
only be pointed out that, to create 
jobs that will absorb the unemployed, 
industry not only must operate at a 
high level of activity but must be per- 
mitted to earn profits that will en- 
courage the investment of capital and 
the use of managerial and inventive 
talents. 

Finally, society must make up its 
mind what it wants with respect to 
employment. If it believes that the 
indiscriminate hiring of older work- 
ers who are seeking jobs is more 
valuable than the vocational security 
of men of similar age who are now on 
pay rolls, it can get what it wants 
either through legislation or through 
the force of public opinion. It can 
have the one thing or the other. By 
no method thus far discovered can it 
have both* 




East over the Erie rode the world's largest 
light bulb—in abmlule safeiy.Thls i4-foat 
copy of Edison's first lamp now tops the huge 
Edison Memorial Tower at Menlo Park* 

This siv4on load was an unugaal,but not a difficult 
one for Erie to handle. For the toughest jobe, 
where loads are extra large, where special ban* 
dling equipment m required^ where cargoes are 
fragile, or where extra-fast service is required^ 
Erie ia the answer. 

The chances are the local Erie agent can save 
you time and money on your next shipment. 
Phone him before you ship. 



itaifsi tk& Scenic ift/tf 

between N«w York. BiDghamton. Elmlra. BufWo, 
ChVytiuqui Uke. Yotiogstown, GleveUnd, AkroD, Chicago 
AIR CONOmONED TRAINS • EXCELLENT MEALS 
FINEST SERVICE * LOWEST FARES 




THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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The Yankee Fight for Control of Floods 



f Co7itinued frojn page 26} 
The report showed that the benefits 
from flood control predominate, with 
only incidental benefits to hydro-elec- 
tric power generation, recreation, and 
sanitary conditions. As dike construc- 
tion does not enter into the question 
of the compact, that phase of flood 
protection is not discussed further- 
Out of a total of 20 reservoir and dam 
projects listed by the Army Engi- 
neers, 11 were selected for the first 
step. Eight of these were to be finally 
chosen in the compact. 

The great floods, not only in New 
England but also on the Alleghany, 
Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi 
rivers in 1936, caused Congress to 
pass an omnibus law for flood con- 
trol. The act was remarkable in de- 
claring a new policy necessary for na- 
tional welfare. Instead of having the 
federal Government meet the entire 
cost of flood protection, the states 
were to pay the cost of acquiring 
lands, damage suits, and maintaining 
the projects when completed. 

The main emphasis was placed on 
flood contj^^l only — under the juris- 
diction of the War Department — but 
"penstocks and other facilities adapt- 
ed to possible future use in developing 
adequate electric power might be in- 
stalled on any dam'* when authorized. 



Compacts between two or more states 
for flood control and other purposes 
were permitted, subject to War De- 
partment ruling. 
States were given the choice of: 

1. Providing the land themselves aul>- 
jt'ci to ratification by Congress or 

2. Paying cash to the War Department 
for the purchase of land; which did not 
require the consent of Congress. 

The framers of the compact chose 
the first of these alternatives. This 
point became of great consequence la- 
ten Further, there was no indication 
in the Act that titles to the land 
should pass to the federal Govern- 
ment- Tlie law simply says that the 
states "will provide without cost to 
the United States all lands , . , hold 
and save the United States free from 
damages due to construction works 
. , , maintain and operate all the works 
after completion," 
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LATER when titles were claimed by 
the opposition it was obvious to the 
framers of the compact that the states 
could not be expected to pass titles 
and then run the projects. 

After the great flood, the governors 
of the four states called together ex- 




"Well, how do you suppose 1 feci? I thought I'd discovered a coal vetnT 



isting committees to negotiate with 
the federal Government for flood con- 
troL A single joint commission with 
representatives from the four states 
met June 3, 1936, in Boston and sub- 
sequently held conferences which offi- 
cers from the Army Engineering 
Corps attended. President Roosevelt 
visited Hartford in the 1936 campaign 
and expressed great interest in fiood 
protection for the Connecticut Val- 
ley, Several months later he urged 
that compacts be drawn up as soon as 
possible* 

However, reports from the White 
House early in 1937 implied the futil- 
ity of interstate agreement and that 
the Connecticut compact idea ''doesn*t 
seem to work." In February, 1937, the 
President announced the seven little 
TVA plan. 

Shortly afterward, the Connecticut 
River Flood Control Compact was an- 
nounced with the unanimous consent 
of the commission and the Army En- 
gineers backed by the approval of the 
Secretary of War who was gratified 
with tlie prompt action of the four 
states in compliance with the Flood 
Control Act, He said: 

Under the existing legislation, the 
HKhts of way are furnishetl by the state 
or subdivisions Uiereof and remain the 
property of the state. In return, the states 
should reserve for future development 
the conservation values of the individuEil 
reservoirs* The flood control prop-am 
thus becomes a coordmate and compre- 
hensive one for geneml conservation 
which will not onJy reduce the annual 
losses now sustained from floods, but will 
also return direct beneflta to the areas in 
which the reservoirs are located. 

The compact provided for the build- 
ing of three reservoirs in Vermont^ 
three in New Hampshire^ and two in 
Massachusetts, at a cost of $12J00,- 
000 with the states bearing the cost 
of $2,700,000 for the land and $8D,- 
000 annual charges for maintenance. 
The expense was to be borne propor- 
tionately, Massachusetts ( 50 ) , Con- 
necticut (40*;n, and Vermont and 
New Hampshire, each. An inter- 
state commission was provided, made 
up of 12 members, three from each 
state, chosen by and paid for by each 
state. 

The immediate objective was to 
control 7.6 per cent of the river basin. 
The title of the land which was to be 
leased to the interstate commission 
for 099 yeara remains with the state. 
In order not to create a superstate 
through the Commission and further 
to protect the states against encroach- 
ment by, and limit, the Flood Com- 
mission, Article VIII provided for 
special agreements between the sig- 
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/ li^s a good time for team-ivork 

on plant lubrication economies 

If you have a lubricatiou problem . . . solve it now. Call a nearby 
Texaco repre»eotative anywhere in America* Review your 
lubrication, sUiek-keeping, recpjip^ilioning meUuHls, I lili:?^e the 
help of our tiiany indiisitrial and automotive specialislt*. Effect 
economies* iu luhriealion coints, overhead, production, machine* 
life, power. Call 

THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 Stales, 
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AMERICA'S 
LARGEST FLEET 

OF ULTH&'MODERK 

STREAMLINED 
TRAINS 

OliFornia 




• Thirteen magnihccnt new trains, 
stream J ineci in ^t^inless steel and 
embodying the very latest In rail 
travel comfort, beauty and speed, is 
Santa Fe's tcmtribution to your pleas- 
ure an 1958 California and South- 
western journeys. 

This great Beet, designed to add new 
joy to economy travel and de luxe 
travel alike, includes: 2 Super Chiefs 
— only twice- we ekiy ioiid*Pnlimiin, 
extra- fare J9^^'haur trains between 
Chicago and Li>s Angeles; 6 new 
Chiefs — ^finest, fastest and only extra- 
fare California ^*iily trains; 2 El 
Capi tans — only tiil - chdir * car 39y4 
hour streaoi liners to and from Cali- 
fornia; and new streamliners between 
Chicago and Kansas City« and San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 

Santa Fe's ^reat 1938 western tra%'el 
program alsu includes improved 
schedules and equip- 
ment on the popular 
and long-established 
Santa Fe trains. 

iletitih — m maii coupon. 

T. B. Gatlitber, Sanu Fe System Lioej 

116^ Railiviy £xchiu)ge, Chicago, JU. 
Send full detiJls mbnuf new tiaia* mod farei 

ft&m _ 
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natory state and the federal Govern- 
ment, 

Each state reserved unto itself "the 
benefit of water conservation, power 
storage, or power development that 
may be inherent in such reservoir 
site" and was prepared to stand the 
additional cost of such work over and 
above flood control. In every such 
case» an agreement was necessary with 
the federal Government which thus 
had final determination in the matter. 

By the end of June, 193T» the four 
legislatures and governors had given 
approval, and states had provided for 
the necessary funds. The compact was 
ready for congressional consent. Sen- 
ator Walsh of Massachusetts, on be- 
half of the other New England Sena- 
tors » including Senator Brown of New 
Hampshire who later became the lead- 
er of the opposition, introduced the 
compact July 6* On July 22 the Senate 
Committee on Commerce approved 
the compact- In August the House 
Flood Control Committee also ap- 
jvroved with reservations unobjection- 
.ible to the flood commission. Then 
came the first opposition. Chairman 
Frank R, McNinch of the Federal 
Power Commission sent letters to 
both of these committees complaining 
that the compact was 

... a radical departure froni the estab- 
lished policy of the federal Government 
with respect to the developtivent and con- 
servation of the water power reaources of 
the United States . . , would work a sor- 
render by the United States of the fed' 
oral interest in the water power resources 
of these streams which Congress has as- 
serted since 1920 . . . subBtitute for the 
present clearly defined and long estab- 
lished federal control over these power 
lesourcos an uncertain, indefinite* and 
doubtful control based on the contingent 
cy of a possible future agreement between 
the United States and the signatoiy 
states . . , raises grave considerations of 
national interest . . . 

It ia evident that Chairman Mc- 
Ninch was not familiar with the type 
of waterways covered by the Connec- 
ticut compact which are all non-nav- 
igable streams. The federal act of 1920 
gives the Power Commission author- 
ity over navigable waters and such 
tributaries as may affect them. The 
navigability of the Connecticut River 
19 in no way adversely affected by the 
reservoirs in the compact. 

On non-navigable streams, intent 
to construct a dam or other works by 
anyone, including a state, must be 
filed with the Power CommiBsion 
which must make an investigation as 
to whether interstate commerce would 
be adversely affected. If not, the au- 
thority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission ends and conat ruction pro- 
ceeds upon compliance with state 
laws. States and municipalities are 
given preference under such condi- 
tions. An example is the power dam 
now building at Pittsburg, N. H., on 
a non-navigable stream to which the 



Federal Power Commission finally 
raised no objection. Further, the com- 
pact wasdra\^Ti in accordance with the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 which per- 
mits both flood control and power. 
Even Attorney Keebler of the Power 
Commission saw little to criticize in 
the compact but went to great length 
to explain changes necessaiy in the 
1936 Act when he presented his opin- 
ion to the Power Commission, 

The flood compact originally had 
the support of practically all the gov- 
ernment oflicials in the four states. 
As soon as the McNinch attack oc- 
curred, an opposition bloc was formed 
with Senator Brown of New Hamp- 
shire and Representative Casey of 
Massachusetts, who were joined by 
Connecticut Representatives Phillips 
of Stamford, Citron of Middletown, 
Kopplemann of Hartford (the latter 
two from cities vitally affected by 
flood control ) and later by Represen- 
tative Fitzgerald of Norwich. 

The fight was not on political 
grounds as Democratic Governors 
Cross and Hurley and Senators Ma- 
loney, Lonergan and Walsh joined the 
Republicans in fighting for ratifica- 
tion. Kopplemann declared the com- 
pact was the result of a "plot of utility 
companies'* and of "enormous signifi- 
cance." 

The Brown-Casey Bill, introduced 
on July 22, would permit any two or 
more states to enter into an agree- 
ment, provided all states' rights for 
water conservation, power storage or 
power development were conveyed to 
the United States. The Secretary of 
War would have the right to enter 
any state unwilling to join the com- 
pact and acquire lands without Us 
consenL 

Would boost state costs 

UNDER this bill, the federal Govern- 
ment would require the states to pay 
not only for lands to be used for flood 
control but for property bordering on 
such lands to be used for eventual 
construction of power houses, switch- 
ing stations and other operations nec- 
essary for a full program of water 
conservation. Competent authority 
has estimated that the cost to the 
states would be 68 per cent of the 
whole project. 

This resolution brushes aside all 
states' rights and threatens the com- 
plete breakdown of state government. 
In the Connecticut Valley this would 
mean that Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts could make a compact and then 
pay cash to the Secretary of War for 
the purchase of land in Vermont and 
New Hampshire in case the latter re- 
fused to accede to demands for reser- 
voir sites. The Secretary of War could 
then acquire the lands without furth- 
er ado. The powers proposed violate 
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the very fundamentals of American 
government from the Constitution to 
the present day. 

Yet, in reply to a letter from Gov- 
ernor Cross urging approval of the 
compact, President Roosevelt backed 
the Brown-Casey Bill, and in part 
stated : 

In the light of all the availaHe facts, 
/ camtot upprove tmy compact which 
dval$ uHth the -water resource* of the na^ 
tion or their development. It is my pro- 
found conviction that these matterg are 
properly the subject of federal leg^is- 
lation and not interstate compacts and 
that th^ federal Government should pre- 
ijerve inviolate Ua plenary power with 
respect to them, tltalics supplied "by the 
author.) 



With this gesture, the President 
threw aside not only the Connecticut 
compact, but the 1936 Flood Control 
Act drawn up for the express purpose 
of creating interstate agreements. The 
Attorney General and the Federal 
Power Commission also made reports 
at the same time attacking the com- 
pact from a new angle. They demand- 
ed that all new projects under tlie 
1936 Act be owned by the United 
States and that title should pass from 
the states that pay for the land to the 
federal Government, It was claimed 
that» if the compact was approved, 
discrimination and favoritism would 
be given to New England against 
other states participating in the fed- 
eral flood control program- 

Commtssioti was in the clear 

THERE was further criticism that 
the states had given no money to the 
War Department for purchase of 
lands, although the Connecticut Val- 
ley Commission had the choice of that 
procedure or of providing the land 
through state purchase. On this point, 
the commission was evidently clear of 
any violation of the 1936 Act, 

An interesting sidelight on the posi- 
tion of the Attorney General was re- 
vealed the next day. The Washington 
correspondent of the Hartford Cou- 
rant reported that, in an interview, 
the Attorney General expressed great 
surprise about the statement. There 
was no record in his office of anyone 
issuing such an opinion. 

Anyhow, the question of federal 
title fell like a bombshell on the com* 
pact backers. No one, including the 
War Department officials, who had 
sat in on the problem from the start, 
had raised the issue. 

In the hearings before the House 
Committee on the Brown-Casey Bill 
and the compact. McNinch admitted 
that licenses might be granted where 
navigability was not affected even 
though power might be involved, and 
complained because no one had con- 
sulted the Federal Power Commission 
before the compact was drawn. As the 
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^380 in postage 
lYing on the desk 

. . . NobodY watches it 
and nobodY worries . . . 




Because nobody needs to 



— either watch or worry; the 
postage is sale in the Postage 
Meter! It can't be used for any- 
thing but the firm's mail — can^t 
be stolen, sold, traded; is not 
negotiable! And the Postage 
Meter not only protects the 
office postage — but protects the 
office people who handle post- 
age and mail! 

The Postage Meter prints 
meter stamps on your mail in 
your own office — prints a post- 
mark and advertising slogan at 
the same time; and seals enve- 
lopes neatly, swiftly, efficiendy- 



Displacing il le old - fashioned 
stamp, it displaces careless 
losses, thefts as well; cuts postage 
expense as well as mailing time. 

And Metered Mail gets a 
better break at the postoffice^ 
skips facing, postmarking, can- 
celling; gets out faster, makes 
earlier trains. 

There is a model for your 
office and your mailing recjuire- 
menis, large or smalL Ask for 
a FREE Demonstration in your 
office — and learn why so many 
progressive firms now use 
Metered Mail! 




THE POSTAGE METER CO. 



860 PACIFIC ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 

Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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SUCCESS— ^ 

Will Von Pay the Price? 

IF you are normal, yon want the comforti 
and litxurti'S ^hieh arc the by-product s of 
success — a Kome of your own — a new car^ 
the leisure to j ' ' ■ means to travel. 
You want t ! < Mty much* 

But— you ari. k a -lough to perceive char 
eicperiencc and facihtv in handling tQutiftr wark 
will never El 1 1 hem far you. 

Whar, tnen, are yon doinR to [i/m that 
spedaiixfJ evperitncc — that ira'mtJ ahihtj — ' 
tor which business irmi arc witling to pay 
real money? 

During the past thirty years more than 
900.000 men have fnund the answer to that 
cjuesTion in honie-stiidy training under the 
LaSalle Frobleni Method, 

Evening after evenings they Have ieatcd 
themselves, to all interits and purposes, ar 
the desks of mtn in hiKh-sabned posjitions* 
and have squarcty faced the prMtms of those 
positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shawn the priftaplts involved in the solu* 
tion of such problems — and how tho^e prin- 
ciples are applied by highly iucccssl'ut bu5i- 
ness houses, 

Evcnmfi after evening, they have tackled 
concjrtte problems, lifted bodily from business 
life, and under the directit>n of some of the 
ablese men in their respective fields A<t^r*it*t>rjtj'*/ 
thosf prohirms auifor ihcmuivts* 

Tha r I hey have been iL rlt rt*i.vardiJ for t heir 
foresight and their earnestness is shown by 
the fact that during* one period of only six 
months* time 1,24H LaSalle nunihers repi^rred 
salary increases totaling i^l,3^^^507— rfxifr- 
agi inartmi ptr man 0/ 89^. 

Send for Free Book 

"Ten Vetjrs* fVoTri otiim lit One" 

If you — IcnowinR tbese facts^ — ate content 
to drift, you whU not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand yi»u have imapnaiii>n 
enough to see yourself in a home of your own, 
enjoying ihe comforts aod lusturies of life^ 
the ccsupon bclnw may shorten your journey 
to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will brin^^ you 
full particulars of the trainin^^ which appeals 
to you, togt'rhcr with your copy of that most 
inspiring book, ''Ten Years* Promotion in One" 
— all without obliKation, 

If you want success, and are willing to pay 
the price, .ACT! 

^*»mm^*firxd Yaurtelf Throttgh taSuihf 

L A S A L L £ EXTENSION 

t stiniiM tif-elfitt tfi Irara Mvmt your 
]tal*r\ 1 . . .i^iJ: plHii 3fl AltirllM 
\o n ni in llii' tni5i^ 

n &Li»|iiA'^% M jnaapmeot 

□ M(ii^«ra SHl4?ftJiiuin»lit|i 

p Lm w — lW« rre i»f I I. . 

[ : Ct^rJ^riM-,^. J.. I ! 

■ At. 
,J In A 

nc.V .\ 




1 1 KlTi-< tjv r S pc iilclna 

Sn-nttitrapl't'k 
[ : f "tv^ii it anil i k>l Ird leu 
Cu rr c 9, iMj li d c n Lis 



War Department by law was the sole 
supervisory body, it is ditTicuU to see 
why the Commission should have 
stepped in. This situation indicates 
the desire to push aside the fact-find- 
ing surveys of the Army for the ml* 
ings of politically minded counsellors. 

Adherents of the compact cited the 
Muskingum (Ohio) Valley flood con- 
trol development as an example where 
ownership remained with the state as 
well as the Mississippi Flood Control 
Act of May 25, 1928, while Chairman 
Whittington of the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee remarked that local 
interests retained titles where they 
had purchased the land, (Public Doc, 
No. 391» 70th Congress,) Three reser- 
voirs in Vermont, including one for 
power, and one in New Hampshire, all 
on non-navigable streams, had been 
constructed without final objection by 
the Federal Power Commission and in 
accordance with the Federal Power 
Act of 1920, 

Other states took title 

REPRESENTATIVE Phil Ferguson, 
a member of the House Committee, 
pointed out that, in 40 projects where 
allotments had been made, including 
reservoirs in several states, "the 
states are Caking title to the land/* 
The minority report of the commit- 
tee, headed by Representative Jerry 
Voorhis of CaL contended that 

, . . Cong^r^ss and lis committees must 
he guld(*d not only by the Ivlter of Ic^ni 
jtrrcedent but by wiiie conaide ration of 
the effect of the propoited legi^ilation up- 
on the principles of fjovernment which 
have enicrgt*d or are emerging out of ihe 
ni^cesaUle^ of acluai liitiiations con front - 
ing the American people , , . these matters 
properly to be governed by national pol- 
icy and leg^ialation. ... The time to estab* 
U&h once and for all the principle that all 
power development at federal Govern- 
ment dams Is (tubjcct fo the control, not 
of the statciSt but of the /erfe?r«i Govern* 
incut through the Federal Power Com- 
mtfinion, 13 note, (Italics supplied by the 
author.) 

This attitude might involve the peo- 
ple of Mr. Voorhis* own state or any 
other state where titles might be de- 
manded in the future, even though 
they had not passed to the federal 
Government in the past. The right- 
eous indignation under such circum- 
stances is understandable. Thus the 
issues of any slate in this fight involve 
every state in the union, not New 
England alone. 

The Brown-Casey bill opened a far 
wider and more fundamental issue 
than mere flood controL The opposi- 
tion to the compact was determined to 
extend federal control over alleged 
water rights in the various states re- 
gardless of the navigability of 
streams, the types of reservoirs, or 
existing statutes safeguarding states' 
rights. 

On August 9, the President allotted 



$6,046,384 to the New England States 
for ^ood control which adherents of 
the compact termed "as bait for the 
surrender of states" rights." It became 
more evident that the federal power 
monopoly group was seeking to get a 
foothold for the establishment of a 
TVA in New England, 

The fight thus resolved into a bout 
between the Washington power and 
title boys and the compact backers 
composed of both Republicans and 
Democrats- 

The complete distortion of the com- 
pact as a power and public utility is- 
sue becomes ridiculous in the light of 
the facts. One of the 11 alternate sites 
for reservoirs Is regarded by Army 
Engineers as having unde%'eloped eco- 
nomical water power potentialities. 
This statement was included in an 
official reijort to the Federal Power 
Commission, At Knightsville on the 
i River in Massachusetts un- 
u , . a1 water {)Ower exists which 
is ecjual to about one and one-half per 
cent of the total undeveloped re- 
sources in the whole valley. 

Why I under these circumstances, 
should the so-called power interests 
seek to force through the compact? 
Why should they try to fight against 
the almost universal opinion in these 
states against water power monofjo- 
ly? Finally, the power provisions in 
the compact are confined to Article 
Vm and call for sepamte agreements 
between the states and the federal 
Government, The so-called power 
trust would not get to first base under 
such conditions. 

Yet the opposing congressmen see 
in the compact, deep, dark plots by 
the utility interests. 

In the middle of January, the Ad- 
ministration suddenly announced a 
new flood control and power policy. 
The President, who for months had 
been preaching economy, in a flood 
control conference with the New Eng- 
land governors who had requested an 
interview since November, proposed 
that the federal Government pay for 
the cniire cost of all flood control 
projects, including lands, construc- 
tion and maintenance. The states 
would thus be relieved of their share 
of cost under the compact covering 
lands and maintenance, but would 
surrender title to such lands. This 
policy violates the vital principle for 
which the Yankees had stood from 
the start. Thus, for a few millions, the 
natural resources of New England 
would be sold down the river. 

The position of the President, em- 
bodied in theMcCbrmack ( Massachu^ 
setts) -Brown (New Hampshire) bill 
would amend the flood control Act of 
1936, and involves at least four fun- 
damental issues: 

First, the idea of interstate compaetM 
and federal-state financial x:ooperatlon 
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He found a world of TINY ASSASSINS . . and 

MADE LIFE Safer FOR MILLIONS 



For centijrie^i, tiny astsa^^sinis had been preylti^ upon 
mankind. Until a Dutch storekeepennamed Leeu- 
wcnhock, peering through a home-made micro- 
icppe, wa?i stanJf d n> find tiny forms of life. That 
epochal discovery lighted the way for Pasteur, for 
Lister - , .and others \vhL> conquered micro hei* and 
mtiJi' fiji' saf'tr for miHinni, 



TO MAKE LIFE SAFER is the aim of the Sealtest System 
of Laboratory Protection. Sealtest Sciefitisls strive la improve the quality 
and safeguard the purity of viilk, ice cream and other dairy products. 




The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
was formed by a group of America's leading dairy 
and ice cream companies, Sealtest maintains more 
than one hundred laboratories - . . employs fa- 
mous food scientists and hundreds of laboratory 
workers , . , in an effort to improve the quality 
and safeguard the purity of dairy products. 

In the plants of local dairy and ice cream com- 
panies who are members of the Sealtest System— 



watch over the purity of milk and ice cream. 

In thousands of communities the outstanding 
milk and ice creams are those produced under 
Sealtest supervision* These products bear the red- 
a lid- white Sealtest Symbol as evidence of Sealtest 
approvaL 

To millions of families this red-and-white Seal- 
test Symbol is a buying guide , . - an added assur- 
ance of quality, purity and wholesomeness in 
dairy products. 



Sealtest laboratory workers maintain a close 

Tfte Sealmi System 0/ L^ioraiory Pratectim and Li Memlftr^Companus jire Under tht Same Owners Mp 
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How to see 
TWICE 
AS MUCH 

on your trip to 

California 
• 

It's as simple as A, B, C 

A. Soutli*^rti Parjfic liQS Four Srrfniit 
Houtes iQ Csdifomin; 

SUNSET ROUTE vk New Orlcan*, 
fI(iu:»Ujn, San Autotiia^ El Paso, Pboe^ 
nix. and TuvAon to Li>» Angeles aitd 
San Fra£icis€o. 

OVERLAND ROUTE straiglit across 
mid^^ctritment; liie §horie&i way lo 
San Frattcbco, 

GOLDEN STATE ROUTE from Chi- 
c-ago diruugh Kansas City^ iLe Middk 
Wesl, El Paj^o, Piiocnlx and Tucson ti> 
Los Angeles. 

SHASTA ROUTE connecting with 
northern \.L S«and Canadian Mu^b and 
cutting through ihe heart of the Pa- 
cific Ntjrth%vc**l to San FraneiM'o. 

B. Go III Cajliforuia on one of tliese 
routes and rettirn on a neither one* 

C. Result: you see TWICE AS MUCH 
of the West aji you would by g(-ittig and 
relurnmg on the Siinie route. You ridr 
llie West's fiue^t trains. 

FOB BtlSENESS TRIPS: Don*t forgf^t tliat 
Southi-rn Pacific offers fasit, direct 
i*erv'ice lo Hoojslon, Phoenix, Los An- 
|telc8« San Francisco, Portland, and 
many other western cltieA* 




Bfiitwt Ltn .4n^rl^ ami iian f'r^ncitv^^ try thv 
"DvY'ttf^ht^ " ihp momt ifimaiifid train m Amrnca. 

WRITE TODAY for our tveli illustrated 
travel guide, //om^Io See the Whole Pa- 
cific CooM. iX P. Rarllelt, Bept, NB-S. 
310 So* Micliigau Avenue, Chicago* 

Southern 
Pacific 

r It t: WEST'S t; R E A t E>r 

T H A N S F O R T A T I U % SYSVKM 



under the 1936 Act would be abandoned 
for lOQ per cent federal underwriting in- 
volving the dispcnsiition of znilllons of 
pork barrel money. The field becomes un* 
limited for projects not covered In the 
Omnibus Flood Control Act. Already Sen- 
ator Miller of Arkansas has introduced a 
bill covering the construction of 69 addi- 
tional reservoirs and dam^ on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers at a cost to the 
federal Government of |480<958»O0O— not 
included in the Act, but in conform- 
ity with the McCormack*Brown bill. 

Second, the Administration hill, If en- 
act ed^ would undoubtedly become retro- 
active c alii nig for the payment of at least 
$100,000,000 to states which have al- 
ready contributed that sum to federal- 
state projects such a^ the Muskingum 
and Ohio Valley developments, or repay- 
ment of locally financed projects, like the 
Miami Valley, costing $35,000,000 in 1912, 
It is reported that Senator Bulkley of 
Ohio has announced his intention of ask- 
ing reimburaement in the ease of local 
and state projects amounting to many 
millions of dollars. 

Third, the propo<;ed bill raises grave 
questions of stales* rights. Suppoee one 
of the states refuses to cooperate — can 
the federal Government seixe the land? 
If so, on what basis? Surely not for na- 
tional defense or health or even for inter- 
state commerce where navigabihty is not 
involved. 

Fourth, there is little doubt that, once 
the federal Government gains control of 
the title to state lands, it will also take 
immediate steps to promote federal mo- 
nopoly in the generation and distribution 
of electric power — whether or not such 
business would be economical and prac^ 
tlcaL The Army Engineers In the case of 
the Connecticut River Valley compact, 
when pressed by the Administration for a 
review of the power potentialities of the 
reservoirs, announced January II that 
*'ail could be devoted to power develop- 
ment by abandoning their proposed tis^e 
for /loorf controV^ but that the value could 
only be determined by market and other 
conditions. 

Just 30. The Yankees want and 
must have flood control which Wash- 
ington does not care about in the 
slightest as long as there is any fan- 
tastic scheme of power development 
involved. 

Compact passes Senate 

ON March 25 the Connecticut com- 
pact was passed by the Senate with- 
out a record vote* Senator Lodge 
gained unanimous consent by a sur- 
prise move. It will undoubtedly be re- 
committed. The compact still lies be- 
fore the House, 

On April 6, James Roosevelt an- 
nounced to members of the New Eng- 
land Flood Control Commission, in 
Washington for hearings on general 
national flood control, that a new na- 
tional flood control message would be 
given before Congress adjourns. Ap- 
parently there is a deadlock between 
two determined forces. The Connecti- 
cut River Valley Flood Commission 
conceived the compact in good faith 
under the supervision of the War De- 
partment. The agreement was repu- 
diated by the federal monopoly power 
group who want to pay the whole bill 



in order to break down states* rights. 
The fight may be continued along va- 
rious lines; 

1. The McCormack-Brown Bill: If all 
the representativeij and senators realized 
that the passage of this bill virtually 
meant the abolition of states* rights it 
would be in the waste-baBket tomorrow. 
If Texas and Oklahoma could grasp that 
this entering wedge under '"the preserva- 
tion of natural resources*' might result in 
the federal capture of their oU fields; or 
Oregon and Maine of their forests; or 
Nevada and Aristona of their silver mines; 
the bill would never paijs. The trouble is 
that pork is mightier than principle, Even 
if the bill should pass, there would be 
litigation for years to come over its con- 
st ilutionaiity. No one can imagine Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire permitting 
federal invasion of their lands. 

2. Any national progmm looking toward 
economy and a balanced budget would 
seem impossible in view of the sluice 
gates that would be opened under the 
proposed bill. Perhaps even Congress 
might assert itself against such fiagrant 
raids on the Treasury or the Ire of the 
taxpayer finally become effective at the 
polls. 

3. The compact will be ateadity upheld 
by the states that signed the agreement, 
A reservation might be made similar to 
the one adopted by the House which per- 
mits the federal Government to withdraw 
from the agreement — a customary pro- 
cedure. Amendments are void unless spe- 
cial sessions are called In Vermont. New 
Hamp^hire» and Connecticut which do 
not have regular sessions in 15*38, The 
governors are strangely opposed lo spe- 
cial sesalons. The compact might win 
considerable support from ctlier states 
which have interstate agreements of va- 
rious sorts. 

4. Defeat of the compact might result 
in the rejection of federal aid by the 
states and the construction of reservoirs 
at elate cost. 

5. The creation of an interstate cor- 
poration financed by the states for the 
purchase of lands, construction, and 
maintenance of works. 

Some time ago, the President ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was a 
No Man*s Land between the federal 
Government and the states. Neither 
one could go further than a given 
point. The Connecticut Valley com- 
pact was built to suit exactly that 
sort of problem » protecting states' 
rights on the one hand, and retaining 
federal authority in the determina- 
tion of the uses of flood control works. 
Perhaps the Connecticut compact 
may set the standard for a new kind 
of interdependence in American Gov- 
ernment* 

In the meantime, spring again 
brings on the danger of recurring 
floods and disaster. If great disaster 
comes with ruined farmlands, demol- 
ished homes, sickness, pestilence, and 
death, the responsibility will rest at 
the door of those politicians who 
sought to advance their own interests 
rather than vote for legislation to 
save life and land. The Yankees must 
have flood protection and will not sell 
their souls or give up their inherent 
rights in soil and state for 30 pieces 
of silver. 
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Alien "Isms" and 
Annerican Education 

(Continued from page 28) 
In the totalitarian states, the youth 
have been captured by organizations, 
by slogans, by emblems, by eloquence, 
by uniforms, and by a state system 
of education. I note that a distin- 
guished government official has re- 
cently stated that fascism cannot ex- 
ist where there is education. The Ger- 
man youth have been captured in part 
by their education, by an education of 
rigid discipline; by drilling, ordering, 
commanding ; by abolition of student 
activities; by being constantly told 
what to do, what to say, and what to 
belie ve> 

When we compare the situation in 
Germany and Italy fand we could 
easily add Russia and Japan) with 
what we find here, the problem is 
appalHng. We know that self-govern- 
ment is not natural. We know that it 
has to be learned. '*Democracy is the 
most difficult of all forms of govern- 
ment.** 

An unfortunate contrast 

IF THEN we recall the love of liberty 
of the American people of 1787, their 
lively fear of tyranny^ whether over 
government, church or business; and 
contrast with this the fact that the 
youth of 1937 not only believe in 
greatly increased authority in gov- 
ernment» but that about half fail to 
vote and many express their distrust 
in the democratic process — ^then 
something is vitally wrong. 

If democracy is to aurvive, Amer- 
ican youth must comt? to love America 
as ardently as German youth love 
Germany. They must catch the ideals 
of the Fathers, They must become 
able to see through the gilt on the 
gold brick. 

They must learn to look for the 
happy life in the long run. 

Our fathers loved liberty partly be- 
cause they had lived under despotism. 
They desired equality because they 
had known a world of privilege. It 
is hard for Americans today to be 
"eternally vigilant," to love and fight 
for their rights when so few have ex- 
perienced extreme tyranny or privi- 
lege. 

The Nazi and Fascist youth are 
taught to love their chains. They are 
taught to despise democracy. Amer- 
ican youth should come not only to 
love liberty, but to hate tyranny; to 
love equality and to hate privilege. 
They should come to view their coun- 
try, not utifavorably as compared 
with some vague Utopia, but as a 
heaven on earth as compared with a 




When a Good 
Customer Defaults 

When a good customer gets into financial difficulties and lails 
to pay for goods shipped, you suffer more than an immediate 
monetary loss; Your credit manager tightens up, discourages 
the sales division, refuses to K. apparently desirable orders, 
closes the door to potential profits. 

Prudent executives prevent this situation from arising; they 
insure their sales and thus definitely limit credit losses to a sum 
that they can safely stand, 

American Credit Insurance 

reimburses Manufacturers and Jobbers for losses caused by 
insolvencies or reorganizations, and hquidates delinquent ac- 
counts promptly. Capital is not in jeopardy, neither is it out 
financing your debtors' business. 

All accounts may be insured, or special groups, individual 
debtors, non-rated debtors, on terms surprisingly liberaL Ask 
any American Credit representative for information, 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CD. 



of New York 

Chamber of Commerce Building 



J. F. McFadden, President 

St. Louis, Mo. 



Officer in aU p r i nci pa t cities of United SiMiei And Can^dm 
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THIS 

Sun Heat 
onrf Glare 



or THIS 

Cool Air 





Seven Good H^dftons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 
I, 2i> years tinri more of shndv satisfnrtlan. 
2p Offset brncketj* pemiU Intkrientteot freedom of 
iiinvcniciii for niiiivr swlfiu lyjn' veiitllatitrji — 
IriAurf! p<!rfc^et ventlliiilon wtthouL dmuj^titi and 
tvlud. 

3. P^mAii^nt mi-'tEil-to-niml Instittlatlufi. lire- 
vinU nil liHiacnkiE dutr lo vlbfAllvn of UJillH 
or rclllw!, 

4.30^;? to 40% more light and »ir. 
Quick, ftlmple* ftKil-iiriHir np^rntion. 

S. Wade of jieJrrted bftfiwnod jit rips, irntrn purnlM 
uith bard twint neltie tvrlnt?; attrnrtbe fist 
cfil(ir»t iidd siiinrl, lMtj^Iiies,sllkf? jipfif^'D ratify. 

7, JU-diircjs rtHim ttiitpf^rnTiire 1(1 Im 2ft deRTCcs. 
St*}til measnn^mcnt i for ^uatQti&ti. 

RATOX 

OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 



HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

I ndiif tridt Dtrision 

1047 Jackiion St-^ JanetviUVp Wii» 

Sfiiid complete RA-TOX detsUi at o;u 

Name 

Address City 
St^te tndividunl 

□ Steel Sash □ Wood Sash 



I\f£iV Complete Line of 

FILING CABINETS 



For the Nation* 
Businessmen 

Y'our fipecificalJoiw for bettf 
filing cabin et« are included i 
the new A-S-£ Auroira Uai 
anred Df*i|ai'" Filr*. Ever: 
filing requirement can now In 
met exartlv Willi nnc or tnftr 
o{ tlie many A>S*E mmrn am 
lypri*, A ftcore tif irTi[tr^>vi<i 
features make the A*S*j 
Aiirura lirie <aut.%ittntling U 
fWue« mechanical J 3? trouble 
proof, and enable yuii ti 
realize fidly the econpnii*^ of 
prej|>er and fryifematlc fLIin^. 

Over 25 ycur^ ctf matiufac- 
luring eiiwriem'r are brltind 
ihefie Rtiirdy A-S-K Aiiri»ra ^^Babnred DesipD^' 
Fiicfl, Improvements bave Iwen de%ch>ped to th® 
pmnl nhere every detail is on a quality par ^ iih 
every other dcsi|;ii fealgre and turrlmfiirnl part. 
Tbi* new A^S-K 4S-|>apc raiiii*!^ illii^itratc!^ prkints 
inhirh di*tt-rmine the life of on v filing 
ruhinrt, ^*'ti the A-S-E AtirorA lioo 
Ijeforc yuu bay any hli'^. 



A modi^i for t^rrry 
lurtf A urmir for 
trtry budfji^L 
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\M.-S r|-KL-E<ill|p V.O . Inc.. 
619 Suhu Street. Awrtira, JlL 
Q Sftnd romplfMje filing eqttipnM^rif 
liiformQlHJn tta eorituiutMl in tht<- 
new* * i\ al iiiice*i |>esi Kn ' ' Cfl t idn f: 
P Send nttmr of n cores t dpolrr. 
In here A-S-E Files, mny be eeen. 




world enslaved, a world of privilege, 
poverty and distress. 

The answer lies in improved edu- 
cation — every kind of education, by 
church and factory, by movie, news- 
paper and magazine, by youth organ- 
izations, by adult education, by gov- 
ernment, federal, state and local ; and 
also and mainly by school and col- 
lege organized and planned educa* 
tion, by means of the institutions 
which we have consciously created to 
make ourselves over. It is an immense 
task which will require attendance at 
school by all the children many hours 
a week, many weeks a year for many 
years. It will require able teachers 
carefully trained. It will require a 
proper curriculum. 

The reader may consider these 
statements as more bombast from a 
pedagogue. If he thinks that let him 
try the following experiment: 

Let him read Hitler's rabble rous- 
ing Address to the German Youth. 
Then compare with it the measured 
and stately fareweU spoken by Stan- 
ley Baldwin to the youth of Britain. 

You don't have to teach the first, 
I Get a few uniforms, badges, salutes, 
parades, the emotions aroused, and 
youlh will follow Hitler to its doom. 

Fully to comprehend Baldwin and 
to come to espouse his ideals with 
equal enthusiasm and with resolve to 
render equal service beyond self re- 
quires a rc-cducation from top to bot- 
tom. This is not an impossible task. 
It merely requires ability to teach, 
and sufficient contact with youth. 
Teaching the three R*s is child's play 
by comparison. 

The unfortunate thing about the 
present situation is that teachers feel 
that business either doesn't care or is 
actively in opposition. Teachers con- 
sider their work as a service which is 
highly patriotic. They think that the 
American public has given them a 
job to do. They have been told to give 
every child a chance, to give a high 
school education to all, to try to 
tnold character, and to develop good 
citizens. 

The teacher believes that the bus- 
iness community senses neither the 
importance of the ideal nor the diffi- 
culty of its realization. Teachers be- 
lieve that, unless they are able to 
make their full effort, American 
youth will become easilj' seduced by 
the alluring go vernmen t- and -social- 
life theories which have destroyed 
all tendencies toward democracy in 
many foreign countries and, if un- 
checked, will destroy them in the 
United States. They wonder why bus- 
iness does not see this and come to 
their aid. 

They saw politicians during the 
depression take the lead in insensate 
cutting of school budgets and bus- 
iness did not prevent it. When It came 



to making savings, as L>ady Astor 
put it, **it was women and children 

first." 

To protect themselves if they were 
selfish, or to protect their children 
and their country if they were idealis- 
tic, a number of teachers joined and 
formed labor unions and adopted the 
tactics of labor. Labor believes in ed- 
ucation and some teachers believe 
that capital does not. Thus arose 
those organizations of teachers, hap- 
pily with relatively few members, 
peculiarly susceptible to the blandish^ 
mcnts of the radical reformer, and 
ready and willing to dream the 
dreams of the Utopia-hungry vis- 
ionary. 

A vicEOUS circle 

THIS Is all wrong. It is a vicious 
circle that spirals downward. The 
business man doesn*t like to pay his 
school tax. He opposes the school. 
The threatened teacher runs to the 
willing arms of labor. Tn labciir there 
are some radicals. A few teachers 
catch the lingo. Then the pupils come 
home with ideas of Oxford oaths or 
collectivi.sm. Then business says that 
the aim of education is all wrong. 

This process of degeneration, so 
far advanced in some other countries, 
has just begun in the United States* 
Except in a few cities it is without 
significance as yet. But the stage Is 
set. This vicious circle must be broken 
—and broken at once, Busine.ss 
should realize first that the cost of 
education is not the fault of any 
teacher or institution or association. 
The fault rests in the American peo- 
ple who ordered the teachers first to 
give 12 years of schooling to every- 
body; second, to give additional ed- 
ucation to anybody until he can get 
a job; third, to train to earn a liv- 
ing, or at least to give the funda- 
mentals, and fourth, although every 
opportunity cannot be given to all, to 
err on the side of lenience in picking 
the sheep from the goats. 

All this means rapidly mounting 
costs. If business docs not approve 
this there is no profit in blaming the 
teachers or in joining in a sit-down 
strike. 

It is the public that must be con- 
vinced. The teachei^ are only doing 
what they are told to do. 

Business should realize in the sec- 
ond place that we are coming to have 
good schools with well trained teach- 
ers. Of course a high school system 
with 6,000,000 pupils, two-thirds of 
the boys and girls of high school age, 
cannot expect to yield the fine scho- 
lastic results of foreign secondary 
schools which accept only one in a 
hundred. Critics of education are 
quite mistaken when they assert that 
modern educational procedures are 
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the untested products of the imagina- 
tion of crack-brained theorists. Thou- 
sands of competent investigators are 
patiently studying, testing, trying, 
and experimenting with what to 
teach, how to teach and how to or- 
ganize the life of the scliooL 

Most of the ^'untested" educational 
theories come from business men and 
college presidents who last were in- 
side a school on their own commence- 
ment day. Men who will yield to the 
judgment of a lawyer on a legal ques- 
tion or to the judgment of a doctor 
on a medical problem should not, 
without long thought and hesitatioDi 
tell a teacher or professor how to do 
his work. This does not mean that 
the public should not tell the schools 
what their goals should be* This is 
their duty. 
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Business has a part 

INSTEAD of opposition between bus- 
iness and education, there should be 
cooperation. It is the right of every 
citizen to curb public extra vagancej 
but business associations need not 
think themselves the watch dogs of 
the treasury of education. The 
schools are the agents of all the peo- 
ple. Teachers are employed to do their 
bidding. 

With few exceptions, teachers be- 
lieve in a democratic government, a 
democratic way of life and in the en* 
terprise order. To make the youth of 
the United States good members of 
such a society has always been the 
aim of the public schools. 

Thai this task was more difficult 
than was at first realized, and that 
the American people were to be forced 
to turn back alien and subversive 
ideas on their own soil, were not in 
their calculations* 

Few teachers foresaw^ that a severe 
depression would cast such alluring 
light on the ideas of those who pre- 
fer dictatorship to democracy and a 
planned economy to lais^sez faire. No 
one fully appreciated how difficult, 
how subtle, how hard to learn, to un- 
derstand and to love were the ideals 
of America. This battle will be fought 
in our schools by our teachers. They 
should have the advice, the help and 
the unqualified support of all true 
Americans. 

Business and education must get 
together. They must work shoulder to 
shoulder. They must join enthusi- 
astically in this common task. De- 
mocracy must not perish. Free enter- 
prijse must not disappear. Com- 
munism and fascism are simple and 
naturaU easy to learn and easy to 
teach. Only a most energetic educa- 
tional program with the support of 
all the people can save the American 
dream. 
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Extra Life at No Extra Cost 

. . . with fence 
that bears this label 




THE Cyclone '*12M*' label takes much of the e^css- 
work am ctf fence buying. Makes it possible far you 
ro measure the c:qrrf)sion rci^mant qualities of fence 
' hiiv it — "instead of waiting until it is erected 

V I t ' !i T ink Fence that l^t^iTS the "12M" 
[abri I, I , ■•■-II.! heavy cour .ij LMlvaniztng that 
siLJiidii .1 liiijunurn 12 nnc-nimiML' imificrsiaris by the 
Frcrt:t tt!st — 71 tcFir rLirjf^nr/eci by the American S(x;iety 
for Tcstinfj Marorials to Jerennine eflcctii^eness of gal- 
vsnized coatings. This is two or three times the number 
nf ifiiiru=r-sn!i^ th:\t miriy other kinds of fence wlU Stand. 
] ! I.i-.f ' I ^ i'ii I'.i V \iti irvtTv h^r it. 

' ;i. Tli.ir. Cyclone poit^ and frame- 
:\rij iiM quality. Look for and insist upon the 
"12.\r" liibLf] when yon hiiy fcnce^ — you pay no more for 
this exlm Iong^':i'irarin^ gitaHly/ 

SEND FOR FREE 32 PAGE BOOK! 

Tells all about fenct!- — about '*UM", Crammed 
full of picttsrcs. Slmws 14 kinils nf fence. Mow to get 
l^osts rh,it &i3iy Htr jii^ljt . . ^: tr<s r]);it \vr>n'r drag . . . 
ti>|t rails that won't Inicktc. I his liook svill help you chotise 
the right fence for your property. Send for it today. 

CiTLONE Fence Co., Ccnrral Offices: Waukegan, III. 

Patijie Coati Dwiiititij: St.irifr.iif d Frticc Co-rcipany 
Gfnnat Oj^eef; Oakland, CaliT 
Export fJisirihutoff- trnired Jsrafev Sir*-! IVndnctt Co.. \'cw Vori 



fvri nNf- FrNcri Oi., WauJc*rB3Ti* til-, Dept. 5^8 

f'lea-^p mai! mr. wttlimic atili^J Eton, a copy of "Your Fentc 

— Hi)w m Ctvnm- If— H>«w to 1st k." 

City Stnte_ 
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You can get a 

BINDER 

for your copies of 
NATION'S BUSINESS 

for only ^1 

inrxpf*ii5ive way lo hind your copies 
of Nation's Busiivess. This binder is 
strong, practical and simple to use* No 
punching or marring of the magazine 
is nfce??sary. A clirk and the copy is 
in. Any issue can be rcrnovecl without 
dklurbinp ihe (vther copie^e* Holds 
twelve issues. Send your order today lo 
Nation's Business, \\\ish!ngton, D, C, 




WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWRITERS 



69% RETURN 
IN 30 DAYS 



rt^OT^f show thai 
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cveiy ihiilf 



Itat«s ffotti! 
SINGLE " $8 DOUBLE 




Probably It Isn't Romance 



fConf'mued from page SS) 

By 11 o'clock that morning all of 
them had been sold. The store had to 
refuse more than 5,000 mail and phone 
orders for the rockers they had not 
wanted to buy, 

Tlien, too, there are instances when 
anger rather than judg-ment influ* 
ences business. 

Several years ago the vice presi- 
dent of a New York store was ap- 
proached by a salesman for a company 
that made small rowing machines for 
the home. This rowing machine had a 
simple wooden frame with a seat at- 
tached and rubber bands that 
stretched from the front to the '*oars*' 
at the side. 

**Here, let me try it," the vice pres- 
ident said. 

"Mn Jones, I don*t think that is 
quite safe. You see these rubber bands 
are not as strong as those we put in 
the completed machine. This is just a 
sample to show you what it looks 
like/' 

"O. K. But let me tr>^ it anyway/' 

Reluctantly the salesman put the 
frame on the floor. The prospecti%'e 
buyer threw off his coat and vest and 
climbed in to *'row'\ With his first 
lusty tug, the bands broke and the 
oars came back and struck him in the 
stomach. 

**Do you want to kill our customers, 
let alone myself?" yelled the infuri- 
ated Jones. "Take that thing out of 
here and don*t ever come back !" 

A year went by and the salesman 
was still trying to peddle iiis rowing 
machines. 

Then he gingerly went to Jones' 
basement and approached the buyer. 
He didn't say anything about his ear- 
lier encounter with Jones. He offered 
■10,000 rowing machines at 69 cents 
each. 

A contract was drawn up. The ma- 
chines were duly offered to the public. 

Here comes Jones 

A WEEK later, Jones returned to 
New York from a buying tour of 
Europe. He got the newspapers when 
they were brought aboard at Quaran- 
tine. At once he turned to his store's 
ad. The first thing he saw was the ad 
for a rowing machine exactly like the 
one that had injured him. 

Ha.steningoff the boat and ihrough 
the customs, he rushed to the store. 

Blustering, shouting, he had his 
secretary summon the officials re* 
sponsible for contracting for the ma- 
chines. On the way up to Jones' of- 
fice, the buyer stopped at the tele- 
phone board where orders were being 



received. He looked at his particular 
chart and saw that already — and it 
was early — many machines had been 
sold. He took the slip from the opera- 
tor and proceeded with the manager 
to Jones' sanctum. 

The instant they crossed the thres^ 
hold, Jones exploded at them : 

''What are you trj'ing to do? Kill 
our customers? One of those rowing 
machines almost killed me once. We'll 
have more damage suits on our hands 
than we can settle in ten years. The 
suits will break us, ruin our reputa- 
tion and—." 

The merchandise manager broke 
in: 

'*Mr, Jones, we sold 11^000 of those 
rowing machines last week with one 
ad- Frank here has phone orders for 
593 more that have come in this morn- 
ing, I don't know yet how many mail 
orders we have and the basement is 
crowded with customers*" 

"Oh! That's differentr* 

JONES' eyes popped. He took in a 
breath— and smiled, 

'That's swell* How many did you 
buy? F'orty Thousand! That all? Can 
we get any more? That's the way I 
like to see you fellows do business." . 

Eventually the store sold a few 
more than 38,000 of those machines. 
And there wasn't a damage suit in the 
lot I 

But the breaks do not always favor 
the store owner. There are times 
when bad breaks occur, loo. 

Not long ago a fashionably dressed 
woman entered a New York depart 
ment store. 

She stopped first at the perfume 
counter, made a small purchase, 
charged it and put the wrapped ar- 
ticle in her pocketbook. 

Then she moved on to other coun- 
ters where small articles were sold. 
In the course of an hour she made 
several purchases and in each in- 
stance charged them and placed the 
articles in her pocketbook. 

As she was about to leave, a store 
detective laid his hand on her arm 
and told her he would have to detain 
her for ,shoplifting. 

The woman appeared too astonish* 
ed to speak. 

By the time the detective had mar* 
shalled her to the ofTice of a vice 
president she had found her tongue. 

**What do you mean ? , , * Why am I 
being humiliated like this? ... I am 
an old customer who has had a charge 
account here for years! . . . My hus- 
band will sue you I ... I wiU sue!" 

"But," insisted the vice president. 
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"TLe most (listiiiguislied editorial page in Anierica** 



THE New York Times editorial page 
lias been called ' the most distin- 
ljuislied in America. With good reason. 
It spealcs the authentic voice of informed 
and enhghtened American opinion. 

The New York Times editorial page is 
the daily creation of a group of experts. 
Their writings are universally recognized 
as authoritative contributions to progres- 
sive independent thinking in every de- 
partment of human knowledge and 
activity politics, government, eco- 
nomics, world affairs, labor. State and 
municipal affairs, science, education and 
the arts. 

On no other newspaper are so many 
skilled and specialized observers engaged 



in weighing the significance of each day s 
news and in giving trends and events their 
objective interpretation. Like its news 
columns. The Times editorial columns 
have an honest concern for truth; they 
scrupulously avoid bias or partisanship. 
The opinions expressed in them are inde- 
pendently arrived at and written 'wi 
out fear or favor, regardless of any party, 
sect or interest involved. 

The Times editorial page is intended to 
inform public opinion, never to incite it. 
And because it does a heller job of inform- 
ing and interpreting, it helps bring to The 
Times a larger audience of intelligent, dis- 
criminating readers than read any other 
American newspaper. 
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/\ STEWART N*>n-r:iimliabIrChttin 
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laiiitnsi ami 4*\i*lH!^iivi' structural bUpiTUjri- 
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in all prinripal riilf«. 
Till: Stew%wt Iron W(jrhs Di^ Inc. 

51^ Sttw«n Bt&rk Cincmntiii, Ohio 




Use the PETERSON System 
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our detective says he saw you lake 
articles/' 

"I demand that you search me now/' 

The vice president and the detec- 
tive went through her bag article by 
article. Nothing! The vice president 
insisted on a more thorough search 
and his young woman secretary was 
called in. She found nothing. 

When they had finished, the cus- 
tomer, her face flushed with anger, 
demanded : 

"And now, what am I supijosed to 
do?" 

"Madam/' pleaded the officiaK 
"please do nothing. We have made a 
serious error. If you will not sue^ any- 
thing we have in the store is yours/* 

"All right- Send to my home that 
grand piano in the corner window/' 

She walked out. 

Her husband's office was nearby 
and she rushed there to tell her expe- 
rience. By the time she had finished 
it was after siK o'clock, past the 
store's closing time. 

As she and her husband drove up 
to their apartment house a delivery 
truck w^as standing in the street. The 
driver was talking to the doorman. 

When the couple arrived at the en- 
trance, the doorman greeted them 
with: 

'This man says he has a $7,500 
[uano for you. He says, too, it is ur- 
gent that it be delivered tonight.'* 

Then again, too much eagerness to 
impress the public with the immen- 
sity of its stock and operations, may 
get a store into hot water. 

Too big 3 bargain 

SOME years ago a basement buyer 
for a women's ready-to-wear house in 
Chicago bought at a manufacturer's 
**close out" a few hundred two-piece 
bathing suits. 

The store advertised 5,000 of these 
suits to sell for $1,49. Within 20 min- 
utes after the store opened on the 
day of the sale, all of the original 
purchase were gone and mail and 
phone orders were piling up. The sale 
had to be halted. 

The merchandise manager sent the 
buyer post haste to the manufacturer 
in a nearby town with orders to get 
5,000 more suits. The manufacttirer 
was to start up his mill to provide 
them, if necessary, and there was to 
be a premium if the suits were de- 
livered by a certain date. 

But the buyer couldn't make a deah 
The manufacturer insisted he had 
closed out the Une» no more suits in 
that classification were available, and 
besides, he was beginning to turn out 
sweaters for the fall business. 

The buyer insisted and, failing in 
that, pleaded. The manufacturer re* 
fused to change his plans* 

The two men argued through that 



day. Early the next morning the buy- 
er appeared to press for an order 
again. The owntr refused to see him 
so the buyer found a chair in the ante- 
room to the maker's office. At every 
opportunity he went in to renew his 
plea. 

This kept up until midafternoon 
when a husky policeman appeared 
and w*as shown into the manufac- 
turer's office immediately. 

It was not long until the officer re- 
appeared, followed by the owner. 

"Throw that man out of my oflice/' 
he told the policeman* *'He's been 
bothering me for two days* I can't 
get him to believe I mean what I say/' 

Department store Hfep too, has its 
strange twists and accent ri cities- 



One form of criticism 



IN ONE store, well known for the ex- 
cellence of its shoes, clerks are bother- 
ed occasionally by a woman who 
comes in and picks up any shoe that 
may be near to her hand. With a cry: 

"These are not hand turned," she 
will crack the shank, that is, bend the 
heel and sole together^ until the shoe 
is ruined. 

Store detectives get her out as 
fjuickly and quietly as possible. They 
w^atch for her return but it may be 
six months or a year before she 
comes back. 

Her husband is sent a bill for the 
ruined merchandise. He has neve 
failed to send a check promptly. 

The wife of the owner of a swanky 
department store in a New England 
city decided to put all new rugs in her 
home. She shopped around her hus- 
band's store but did not find what she 
w^anted. 

Several days later the owner calU 
ed his warehouse superintendent and 
asketl if his wife's rugs had arrived 
yet. 

The superintendent was stumped. 
No one at the warehouse had even 
heard of any rugs for the owner's 
wife. The harassed of!icial checked 
and double checked. He called all 
the rug salesmen in the store. They 
remembered she had been shopping 
but none of them had made a sale to 
her. 

The w^arehouseman called the own- 
er's secretary and asked her to please 
find out "where and when the boss' 
wife bought those rugs." 

"Ohp didn't you know/' said the 
secretary. "Moore's had a special sale 
four days ago and she bought $75,000 
worth. Their trucks were to take 
them to the warehouse where they 
were to be transferred to our trucks 
for delivery. She didn't want Moore's 
trucks driving up to the house," 

Nowadays, young men— and pref* 
crably college men — who expect to 
advance to junior and then senior 
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eKecutive posts in department stores 
must actually start at the bottom and 
work up. There is no beginning in an 
elaborately furnished office* with a 
desk filled with pushbuttons and tele- 
phones, a secretary to command, for 
the merchandise neophyte. 

Instead, all of them must follow a 
rigorous training course that takes 
them through every department. 
They must even serve their time in 
the warehouse, the packaging depart- 
ments and on the trucks. 

One young man^ who has since be* 
come successful as a department man- 
ager, was working on a delivery 
truck. With him was the driver. 

Late one afternoon they received 
a truckload of expensive furniture to 
he delivered to an address in the 
fashionable sector of New York. The 
sHps for the furniture showed that a 
deposit of $1,000 had been made, the 
balance being $10,000, CCD, 

The address given was a modest, 
two-story browns tone front house. 
The driver remained on the truck 
while the "student" went in to check 
the address. 

Public Enemy, No, 1 

IN ANSWER to his ring, a man with 
a familiar face appeared — familiar 
from recent repetition in the news- 
papers, 

"Fve got a load of furniture for de- 
livery to J. M. Kirsch at this address. 
Are you Mr. Kirsch?'* 

'*Yes, bring it right in." 

The student executive walked out 
to the truck and told the driver : 

*lf that guy isn*t 'Red' Malone, I'll 
eat my hat/' 

*'Red" Malone at that time was cur- 
rent Bad Man No. 1 in New York 
police circles. 

**Yeah?" questioned the driver. 
"Now what?" 

*'Well. ini bite. Now what? You tell 
me the answer. We can't refuse to 
deliver the furniture and yet we have 
to take a chance with the toughest 
guy in town to get our money." 

''Let me take a look/' urged the 
driver p partly out of duty to his em- 
ployers and partly from curiosity* 
He scrambled off the truck and rang 
the bell* The same face appeared at 
the door. The driver asked for in- 
structions as to placing the furniture. 
Finally he said: 

"This is a C.O.D. order, you know/' 

"Yes, I know," was the retort, *'and 
rve got the money right here in my 
pocket, rii pay for it the minute the 
last stick is in the house, but not un- 
til then.'* 

The truck driver backed f>ut. In the 
street again, he said : 

"Well, kid, I guess we're in for it. 
Let's take the stuff in.'* 

After mora than an hour the last 
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piece of furniture was in the bouse. 
The young man reached in his pocket 
for the 5>ales tickets and as he handed 
them to "Red** that worthy thrust 
ten $1,000 bills into his hand, saying; 

**Here you are. Count it and see 
that it is right. And you fellows did 
such a fine job here's $50 each for 
you/' 

Three days later *'Red" died in his 
Catskili Mountain retreat, the victim 
of a rival gang's bullets. Not long 
after that, *'Red's" j^irl friend, from 
the front line of the chorus, auction- 
ed off all the furniture he had bought 
her for less than $400, 

No lip from the challenger 

NOT always, though, are delivery 
men so fortunate. This same pair de* 
livered a load of furniture valued at 
almost $15,000 to the then current 
heavyweight title challenger. The 
challenger, being an astute business 
man, had collected a big share of 
many large purses and there was an- 
other $100,000 fight "just around 
the corner/' 

But there was no tip for the de- 
livery men. Just a curt, "Thank you/' 
and a few days later a complaint to 
the management that one of the men 
had been discourteous. 

This same "student executive" 
finally came up for his tour of duty 
through the store. One of his first as- 
signments from the personnel depart- 
ment was to the fireplace furnishings 
division. 

An experience he had in that de- 
partment may have helped him to 
tackle the problems that now face 
him as a manager in one of the larg- 
est retail establishments on the West 
Coast. 

A customer explained that she had 
just bought a mansion on the New 
Jersey coast. There were 33 fireplaces 
and she wanted them all outfitted, the 
eciuipment for each to be different, 

*nvhat did you want to spend, 
madam?" he asked. 

'That's up to you/' she replied. 
"You come out to the place, make 
your selections and w^hatever you put 
in will be satisfactory to me. How- 
ever, I don't want you to spend my 
money recklessly.*' 

The next day. armed with catalogs, 
color schemes, room designs and ac- 
companied by the home furnishings 
stylist, he fared forth to the mansion. 

At eight o'clock that night they 
were finished. Climbing into the car 
for the return to New York, the sales- 
man said to the stylist: 

**VVe!l, I thought I w^as in a fix. IVe 
never handled as big an order as that 
before. And what I don't know about 
andirons and fireplaces would fill 
books. But thanks to your help, I 
think we've done a good job." 



"To my help — what do you mean ? 
This is Ihc first time I ever tackled 
a job like this, too. I juat 'j^essed' you 
all day long. And to think w^e've put 
more than S3.200 worth of stuff tn 
there today. Til say we've got crust/' 

The next day the equipment was 
delivered. Three days later came a 
letter to the store management prais- 
ing the service. There was a check 
for $50 for the salesman. 

There is an old maxim that "the 
customer is always right/' In many 
cases the customer tries to be "right" 
to his owm advantage. But not in the 
following two instances. 

A woman walked into the haber- 
dashery department of a Middle 
Western department store. opene<l a 
package, look two white shirts from 
a box and laid them on the counter. 
She told the salesman: 

"I would like to exchange these for 
two white shirts, size 14, These are 
16's. I haven*t got the sales slip." 

Everybody puzzled 

THE clerk who examined the shirts 
was mystified. They were of a type 
not then sold in that store, 3^et the 
firm name tag was in the neckband- 
The buyer, too, was pu^^Jed. 

"When did you buy lhc.*ge, madam/' 
asked the buyer. 

*'Tw^cnty years ago," replied the 
woman* 

"And you expect us to exchange 
them now?" 

"I know it*s an unusual request hut 
they have never been worn, as you 
can see. My husband died in an ac- 
cident just a few days after I bought 
them. I never took them out of the 
box until today. Recently I married 
rigain and my second husband wears 
size 14. Couldn*t you exchange them? 
I really can't afford now ones.'* 

She got two new white shirts. 

The doors in one of America's larg- 
est department stores had been open- 
ed only a few minutes when an elder- 
ly woman appeared at one of the in- 
formation desks on the first fioc*r. 
She was plainly and neatly dressed 
and her white, wavy hair made a 
frame for her little black bonnet. 

"Plea.se," she said to the young 
woman behind the desk, "I want to 
return a percolator. Where do I go?** 

She was directed to the complaint 
desk in the household furnishings de- 
partment. There she stated her mis- 
sion again. 

"Let me see it, please/' said the 
clerk in charge. 

He unwrapped the package and out 
came an old, battered percolator, still 
clean and shining but. nevertheless, 
the worse for wear. 

"Why do you want to exchange 
this?" the clerk asked, 

**1 bought this percolator here 47 
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years ago, just after I was married. 
The man who sold it to me told me 
that it would last a lifetime. Now. it 
is worn out, I would like a new one/' 

**Biit," argfued the clerk, "don't you 
thi nk you have had a lifetime of ser- 
vice from this one?" 

*Tm still living/' was the woman's 
rejoinder, 

"Wait until I call the manager," 
the clerk said and went off with the 
percolator under his arm. Soon he 
was back, aH smiles, to escort her to 
the manager's office. 

By the time she reached the office, 
records of years ago were on the man- 
ager's desk. Looking up as she took a 
seat, he told her: 

"Madam, I've worked in this de- 
partment 33 years and I can't ever re- 
member selling a percolator of this 
particular make. But our records 
show that long before that — at the 
time you say you bought this percola- 
tor—we did handle them, I don't 
know what the salesman told you, but 
if he said that it would last a life- 
time, we shall certainly make it good. 
Now, what kind of a percolator do 
you want?*' 

'*One that will last my lifetimei" 
she replied, a twinkle in her eyes. 

It was not long until she walked 
out of the store with a brand new 
percolator — an electric one this time 
— under her arm. 

The one she returned now occupies 
the centra! position on the mantel in 
the office of the president of that 
store. 



Has the F. T. C 
Become a New NRA? 

(Co7itinued from page 11) 
rules, the Commission lists for a par- 
ticular industry the unfair trade prac- 
tices outlawed by the acts of Congress 
and all illegal practices within the 
meaning of its own and the courts' 
decisions. In the second group are 
listed those practices which of them- 
selves are not violation of law, but 
which the industry considers uneth- 
ical, uneconomic— all objectionable 
practices which are not conducive to 
sound business methods. These rules 
include selling below cost, discrim- 
inations, so-called bribery, allowances 
of all sorts, unprofitable trade-ins, 
and so on through a long list. 

The powers are really sweeping, 
and appear all the more so in the light 
of an old Supreme Court decision, 
handed down in 1920 by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds. It is the Commission's 
great charter, a sort of back-door en- 
trance to wide operations since the 
statement of power came in an op in- 
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ion nullifying a board order. But it 
is there, aod it can be used to regulate 
wages and hours if need be. At least 
that is the considered judgment of 
more than one within the Commis- 
sion's walls. 

Indeed, the laws under which the 
Commission operates seem to include 
that power. Its business is to prohibit 
unfair trade practices. Cannot the 
Commission say to a business then?; 

There, you are paying: wages altogether 
too low; they give you much lower costa 
than your competitor. He is paying higher 
wages» working his men shorter hours 
than you: consequently you have an un- 
fair competitive advantage over him be- 
cause you can price your goods much 
lo wer. Adopt the higher wages and short- 
en hours. 

More than one official within the 
Commission has thought of that. 
The Commissioners themselves have 
talked of it, but so far they prefer 
some direct orders from Congress. 

But Justice McReynolda' decision is 
there to back them up if they want 
to try it* "Unfair methods of com- 
petition'' are not defined by the 
statute, he said ; the courts must ulti- 
mately determine what they include, 
"They are clearly inapplicable to 
practices never heretofore regarded 
as opposed to good morals because 
characterized by deception, bad faith, 
fraud, or oppression, or as against 
public policy . . he said. Not clear? 
Well, glance again at the double 
negative, make it read **they are 
clearly applicable to practices hereto- 
fore , • and there is the answer. 
Low wages and long hours can be held 
'^oppressive" and **against public 
policy/* Indeed* they are against pub- 
lic policy as presently enunciated, 

A new chapler 

SO BEGINS a new period for the 
Commission, The f uture is not entire- 
ly clear, because experience under the 
new law must come before the course 
is clearly marked, the way pointed 
for business. In the past, the course 
has been consistent. And the Com- 
mission has lived up to Woodrow Wil- 
son's conception of it as an * 'instru- 
ment of information and publicity'* 
and '*as a clearing house for the 
facts - , It has been a preventive 
organization- 
Most of its cases have been settled 
by stipulation, after frank and thor- 
oughgoing discussions with the con- 
cerns involved. It has had its trials, 
of course, and not a few differences 
within its own conference room, but, 
by and large, it has held to a steady, 
clear-cut course unimpeded by the 
turnover in members. It approaches 
the exercise of its new powers, again 
as Wilson visualized, in a spirit of 
acting "to meet business half way in 
its processes of self -correct ion-" 
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They Knew There Was a Depression 



f Continued from page 67) 
ed with dealers who would agree to 
handle only their product^ keeping 
their manufacturing centralized and 
delivering by truck over a radius of 
200 miles. 

The business done by the Cabell 
Dairy Products Company for 1937 is 
reported by Dun & Bradstreet as "in 
excess of $300,000 

The organization was six years old 
in March, 1938. During the five years 
when they operated entirely in 
Dallas. Texa.H, a city of about 300,000 
population, their volume of business 
increased from $83,403.87 in 1932 to 
$351,624.26 in 1936. 

Sunday is the big day for ice cream 
selling* On the long» hot Sundays of 
1933p the Cabells estimate that one 
out of every five persons in Dallas 
bought ice cream at their shops. Their 
business that second year was $153,- 
082.76, At that time about 40,000 per- 
sons, or approximately one-seventh 
of the population of Dallas, were on 
relief. In 1934. when 55,000, or a little 
more than one-sixth of the popula- 
tion, were on relief, the Cabells sold 
$252,082,70 worth of ice cream and 
quality dairy products in Dallas. By 
1935, their business had moved up to 
$308,858.39 and has shown an in* 
crease each year since. 

Only hmi of their kind 

GOOD management seems to be the 
answer to how they did it. They sold 
their quality products at a price 
which would meet that of competitors 
selling ordinary products and were 
able to do this through coordination 
of manufacturing and merchandising. 
As far as they know, they are the 
only dairy products company of their 
scope in the United States which both 
manufactures and merchandises all 
of its own products* They explain 
that it is customary for the dairy 
products company to sell to the retail- 
er, which means two separate organ- 
isiations and double overhead costs. 

The Cabell plan of operation is 
worked out on the basis of manufac- 
turing various allied dairy products 
in which the same ingredients are 
used, keeping careful watch on sea- 
sonal demand through their own sell- 
ing outlets, and being able to make 
manufacturing adjustments to meet 
merchandising requirements. 

Ice cream, with which they started, 
is still their best seller. From 12 to 
14 flavors are available at all times. 
The price is still five cents for a cone 
and ten cents for a dish, with curb 



service at all their residential shops. 
This meets the price of competitors 
and is regarded by the Cabells as the 
best of all advertisements for their 
package ice cream business, which 
has now far outstripped their cone- 
and-dish sale, in spite of the fact that 
they charge 25 cents a pint and 45 
cents a quart against competitive 
prices as low as ten cents a pint and 
25 cents a quart. 

When the ice cream consumption 
falls off in winter, the surplus milk 
and eggs are used for cakes, the de- 
mand for which increases in cold 
weather. The Cabell cake recipes, like 
their ice cream formulas, are chiefly 
home-tested, old-fashioned ones that 
call for plenty of eggs, butter, milk 
and sugar. They are made in their 
own bakery, from their own products, 
and sold in their own shops, at an av- 
erage price of 35 cents for a two- 
layer, six-inch cake. As an example 
of the importance of centralized sell- 
ing outlets in keeping prices down, 
they point to their Golden Guernsey 
milk. By marketing it at their own 
shops they are able to sell it for 12 
cents a quart, whereas they would 
have to charge a minimum of 17 cents 
a quart on a house-to-house delivery 
service. 

Another item under the head of 
management which seems to merit 
mentioning is that, from the begin- 
ning, they have paid wages which 
compared favorably with any in their 
community, but they have kept their 
(vrganization small. It varies between 
145 in winter and 200 in summer. 
They have never had any labor trou- 
ble. The first person they hired, at a 
time when they explained that they 
didn*t know how long they eould pay 
him, is now their store supervisor 
and personnel manager. His name is 
Frank O'Bannon and he is 29, 

The Cabell brothers, themselves, 
continue to do the work of about ten 
men each. They check everything 
from the new recipes to improved 
methods of delivery. At intervals 
Earle is sent around the country to 
study merchandising methods. He is 
still in charge of the production end, 
in addition to taking over all mer- 
chandising, including the expansion 
program, and in odd moments plans 
the advertising for the company. 

This young man started out to be 
a lawyer, but after one year in college 
had to leave because of lack of funds. 
Having become interested in the dairy 
products business through his elder 
brother, Ben, he decided to learn 
more about it. The only job he could 



get was washing milk cans, so he took 
that. Later he gave it up to take a 
job in the milk department of the 
concern; it paid less money, but he 
thought he could learn more there. 
He had moved through other depart- 
ments and then branched out for 
himself, in a modest way, when the 
depression hit and his business fold- 
ed up under him. 

In view of his experience, this 31 
year old executive has scant patience 
with his contemporaries who bemoan 
the lack of present-day opportunities 
and blame their failure to advance on 
the fact that they couldn't go to col- 
lege. He believes there are plenty of 
opportunities for any young man 
with ambition who is willing to work, 
but he places strong emphasis on that 
''willing to work," pointing out that 
most of the wailing is done by young- 
sters who expect to get ahead by some 
magic formula which does not include 
work, and when they fail to do so, 
blame it on the depression and the 
lack of educational advantages, 

A military family 

PEARRE, the third brother, is still 
in the regular army — post adjutant 
and captain of the Air Corps al Ran- 
dolph Field, San Antonio. On the 
strength of his $1,000 contribution to 
the launching of the business, he is 
vice president of the Cabell Dairy 
Products Company and a member of 
the Board of Directors. He is 34 years 
old. By staying in the army, he is fol- 
lowing the Cabell family tradition of 
contributing at least one son of each 
generation to the military. 

His grandfather. Gen. William 
Lewis Cabell, of Virginia, was grad- 
uated from West Point in 1S50, He 
was a captain in the regular army 
when he sent his resignation to Pres- 
ident Lincoln that he might offer his 
services to the Confederacy. He 
served throughout what the Cabells 
still prefer to refer to as *'the War 
Between the States," and came out a 
brigadier general. 

Then, penniless and with his mil- 
itary career ended, he came to Texas, 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar. Not long after his arrival he was 
elected mayor of Dallas, but when it 
came time to administer the oath of 
office it was discovered that, as a rebel 
officer, he had lost his citizenship. He 
telegraphed his former West Point 
classmate, Ulysses S. Grant, then 
President of the United States, and 
restoration of citizenship was arrang- 
ed by presidential decree. One of the 
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Every sip helps somebody 



You who drink Budweiser 
have bought millions of dollars 
worth of barley and hops from 
American farmers . . . paid mil- 
lions more in taxes into federal, 
state and local treasuries • . . 
provided wages for workers in 
allied industries , . . kept rail- 
road men on the move . . - 
brought profits to retailers 
everywhere and business and 
activity to properties long va- 
cant,.. Yes, whenever you 
drink Budweiser, you are help- 
ing somebody , . . and helping 
yourself to a keener enjoyment 
of good living. 




When a product is of such quality 
that it is chosen universally by those 
who know how to enjoy the , finer 
things of life, isn't that leadership? 
















'^li^! 'J,'„j:.l 

















/n Cans • /n Bottles 

ORDER A CARTON 
FOR YOUR HOME 




ANHEUSER-BUSCH 



Budweiser 

EVERYWHERE 
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The Factor speaks: 

The an nab of Ti me 
rccor*! jnany exam- 
ples fjf the service 
factors h;jve ren- 
dercii lo the coni- 
nienial wurlii. At 
thecelebnititHi staged in htjnt^rrif f\»[je Ixmj X 
duTitig the first year the 16th century, 
Johannes Fink, fart or for the merchant- 
hanking hcnise of Fugger A- Company, pro- 
vided an enormriusarch heawtrfied with tap* 
*ries and a great painttni^ of the arts and 
*unces, with the triumph i*f the goddess 
Forttma as a central iTiotif, Harly in ctjiii- 
mercial history, factors served an ini|kirtant 
function in the economic life of the riierran- 
tite tnule. The jiiodern factor, abswirbing 
credit risks and cashing accounts reccivabJe, 
o|jeris the door for tncftased pr«Khirlian to 
the ittdependent manufacturer, adaptirig 
titrie-tried priticiples to iiiudern ec(*nuiijic 
Condi tiling. 

"tHt: faciom" iiw rtfiHfsL 

James Talcott, Inc. 

22S Fuurch Ave, I I New Vurk City 



OUARANTECD 



«|iTECD p^ifrtl ELBERT 

UPU mtc. r^inrBhiAnl MHr— tirirn W«1t4 



" > - Sur from F»c*«nr— 



THE HANDIEST 
POCKET KNIFE 
EVER DESIGNED/ 



# Ncal, handy', ui«fyl and dura fa 
plated. 8lad« ol RntK roier tt««l, 

^iH*/r/ ♦ , * yt*iitttiil\ 

Gfac'fut dcilffir llfHt wctghij An* 
tnough tp waar on v^ur lilvcr, 
f olil Qr praiinufli chain. 

Intiontly apcncd or eleicd 
mixh QA* hand- No brol[«rt 
Mfi s* rnaSlt. 

aidv in anv I 

on* qI 1 lent lh( I 

. . tmtiih iHft* 1^' - 

blad«t tn on«^ 

GUAflANTEEO TO PlEASI i 

THE CHRISTY CO., Ff»m<»ni, Ohio ^ 

Ir t *.m n(fl tnrirrlr f«Ti.FiP4. T mar Trtntn 
11 ud raw tl *Vi mvil rrtfiiMihfl. 'UhVo | 
anittn «Jd 3c tfft mmHt (AI-I Tbt* ^ttf* | 
f4t<M] in u s A. Qft^f* 




General's sons chose a military career, 
but his eldest, Ben E. Cabell, Sr., 
bought a farm near Dallas and went 
in for fine stock raising and dairy- 
ing on a small scale. It was here that 
Ben, Jr., Pearre, and Earle were 
brought up and received their first 
instruction in judging cattle and in 
dairying. 

However, their father had not 
worked out their plan of merchati- 
dising and when he died in 1931 he 
left them an old and distinguished 
name and little else* What they have 
done, they have done on their own. 
The only outward indications that 
these modern young business men 
are Old South-conscious are to be 
found in the name of their company 
and the Southern Colonial design of 
their shops. 



Ben and Earle Cabell are still so 
busy building up and expanding their 
business, which they see as just start- 
ed, that they are somewhat surprised 
at outside interest in their success to 
date. As to their depression begin- 
ning, they are quick to point out that 
this was an ideal time to found a bus- 
iness like theirs. Aside from the fact 
that leases, labor and equipment were 
cheap, the basic commodities in which 
they had to deal— chiefly eggs, milk 
and sugar — were at an all-time low. 
They have a harder problem in keep- 
ing their retail prices low in a rising 
market, but producing much that 
they use — including feed for theii* 
cattle — ^helps them to meet this situa- 
tioHp They are, they admit, **children 
of the depression,'* but they grin 
when they say it* 



BELLRINGERS 





VrC^LCV lOtirMiN ITumO 



Engines Still Have ''Choo-Choo'' Appeal 



Inherent in almost every Ameri- 
can boy of small -town Ujieagc has 
been the appeal of the thun<lering, 
smoke -belchmg steam locomotive 
that went roaring through his town 
at 60 miles an hour or made a five 
minute stop to get a drink at the 
old-fashioned, wooden water tank. 

The march of progresa threatened 
to obliterate the metalUc sounding 
"choo-choo" of the steam boiler for 
the rhythmic purr of a Diejael motor, 
hut the giant. Steam, refuses to be 
cant aside. Dressed up in a new 
fighting suit he is out once more to 
do battle with his perpetual com* 
petit or, the electric spark, and 
maintain the respect of his rait- 
side audience. 

To prove its staying powers the 



above stream-lined steam locomo- 
tive, number 3460, recently hauled 
a Santa Fe mad train from Los 
Angeles to Chicago. It was the first 
time the entire trip has ever been 
made by steam power without 
changing engines at divisional 
points along the route* The Santa 
Fe has recently installed five other 
hiKh- speed passenger locomotives, 
without the stream*lining. on its 
Chicago to La Junta, Colorado, 
run. Counting the 12 truck wheels 
under the tender, each of these 
engines is mounted on 26 wheels, 
six of them being drivers. The 
boilers of these locomotives are 
built of nickel steel plates^ The 
steam pressure carried is 300 
pounds to the square inch. 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



While all the confusion over re- 
organization and pump-primmg was 
taking place on Capitol Hill in Wash- 
iiigl^on, the legislators took time out 
to pass the Wheeler-Lea Bil] which 
you may have overlooked, but the 
chances are ten to one that you won't 
ever overlook it in the future. It's a 
law now and in Has the F.T,C. Be- 
come a New NRA f the author says 
the Federal Trade Commission now 
has the power to enforce most of the 
aims of the original N 

Mr. Benson is now on the edi- 
torial staff of an eastern daily news- 
paper. He was formerly Washington 
correspondent for the Minneapolis 
Journal and the Farm Journal. 

Iume% E. Warner, who raises the 
question of who can tell how much 
money Uncle Sam has in his till or on 
his books, is Washington correspon- 
dent of the Providence Journal 

Charles Morris Mills is an indus- 
trial counsellor who has served the 
New York State Department of 
Labor, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and several private 
concerns. He was recently field secre- 
tary of the Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective CounciL 

Dr> William Russell is dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity. He has made extensive studies of 
educational systems in Russia and 
China and is author of several books 
on education. 

Ralph M. Chipurnai is merchan- 
dising manager for Bloomingdales in 
New York City, His collaborator, 
Harold Elliston, is on the staff of the 
New York Jf^urnah American and met 
Mr. Chipurnoi while both were taking 
a vHcation in Florida. 

What is Coming in June: 

Thrre thousand business men will 
gather in Washington during the first 
week in May at the 26th Annual Meet* 
ing of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to talk over and project plans 
for the coming year. They represent 
little business, big business and in* 
hi twee n business* What they do and 
8ay will be reported in a 32-page sup- 
piemi nl in Nation s Businkss. 

Samuel Crowther will tell how we 
are threatening to destroy our pros- 
perity by a process of economic can- 
nibalism. 

One of this country's master sales- 
men, Saunders Nor veil, will tell how 
the busmess community can do a bel- 
ter job of selling. His views are worth 
pasting in every sales portfolio. 




Mom ■•mIngNm MH Offtf mM 
ffi W liM w ffftojMlp. 



CGURVOISim 

COCNACI 

"C/ie "^rtmiy of oHapoleon^ 



You, too, will like it 

P^.G iMFOlTltf, IMC , KIW TOM 
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The Morass of Federal Finances 



TO PAGE FOR THIS SPECIAUY DESIGNED 
P«12 WING-CHANNEL POST 




rENCE 

PAGE now offers industry the only 
fence line post designed primarily for 
use with chain link metal fabric. The 
exclusive P-12 Wing Channel Post de- 
sign provides wider bearing surface for 
fabfic— max* muni strength — amart 
appearance. It exposes no injurious 
sharp corners. Wings and channel 
take rigid grip in concrete footing. 

5 SUPiRIOR FENCE METALS 
PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior 
metals to meet all dcntructive atmos- 
pheric conditions. They include Page 
P-J2 Copper-hearing Steel, Page- 
Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Alumi- 
num^ Page 'Allegheny Stainle^ss Steel in 
woven wire, and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Each is recom- 
mended impartially to best serve you. 

FIHCI FACTS FUEE 
Your inquiry directed to any olftce liftted 
below vmU bring you illustratfrd Niioklct 
"Feocre Facts" and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely renponsible 
Page Fence Distrihuloni 
located nationally for free 
cans ultation^ expert fenc^ 
ing service and erection. 

Paff^ Fffnci? j> a product t>f thm P»fim 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Sri dge port* €MiM«tlGut 
Hcvif Yo ft H p ( rrsBun^H a t l a hta 




CHICAGO SAN FHANCISCO 

Amsffca't fitti Wfrv iFeacm — SfAe* 




ST. LOUIS 



(Oontinued from page ^3) 
job. as the agent of the national leg- 
islature, is to audit the aecounts of 
the spending agencies. The Adminis- 
tration's original reorganization plan 
would have stripped this agency, or 
even a proposed weak-kneed substi- 
tute for it, of any power save that 
of review after money had been 
spent. 

Professionally the GAO is extreme- 
ly skeptical, not to say distrustfiil, of 
the accounts other agencies submit. 
It is the bane of the lives of many 
government officials, and battling 
tooth and nail with one or more agen- 
cies almost continually. Its support- 
ers maintain, however, that its mere 
'^nuisance value," aside from the 
many actual errors and irregularities 
it has caught, can be reckoned in the 
tens of milUons of dollars since it 
was established. 

In late years the practice has 
grown up of exempting new agencies 
from GAO audit and control, and an 
older practice, given impetus by re- 
cent exemptions of new agencies, haa 
been for some departments more or 
less politely to thumb their bureau- 
cratic noses at the GAO and spend as 
they pleased and their respective 
consciences dictated— always taking 
care to build up a plausible case to 
appease Congress. 

Sixteen governmental agencies are 
not required by law to submit their 
accounts to the GAG. Largest of 
these is RFC, which reckons its trans- 
actions in hundreds of millions, and 
its assets, recoverable or not, in the 
billions. Whether GAO control of its 
accounts would have improved the 
undeniably good work of the RFC is 
not for us to say^ — we cite the fact. 

Twelve other agencies which are 
supposed to submit their accounts to 
GAO either quietly ignore the law or 
vehemently refuse to cooperate* 
Largest is the Home Owners* Loan 
Corporation, probably the largest 
real estate dealer and underwriter in 
world history, which quarreled with 
the GAO for a couple of years and 
finally announced it would audit its 
own accounts in its own way without 
GAO help or control. 

The Administration reorganization 
plan has the merit of putting these 
28 agencies under some sort of audit- 
ing control other than their own 
through its proposal for an auditing 
office in the Treasury as opposed to 
the congressionally controlled GAO* 

The charge was made and not 
denied on the floor of the House re- 
cently that the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration had made 25,- 
000,000 rental and benefit payments. 



involving more than $1,000,000,000 
in the past four years and that not 
one of these ever had been audited 
except by the AAA itself. 

With no reflection on AAA book- 
keeping or personnel, it would appear 
rather certain that, with such a vast 
expenditure to such a huge number 
of people, there would be a corres- 
pondingly great opportunity for er- 
ror, if nothing worse, A case in point 
is the Interior Department, where a 
minor official kept himself in expen- 
sive cars and apartments through 
operation of a CCC camp which 
existed only in his active mind and 
the pages of some of his account 
books. 

As a matter of factual record, a 
test audit by the GAO of about 
4,000.000 AAA payments showed 
about 16.000 in error. If not caught, 
these errors would have resulted in 
overpayments of $162,469, Projected 
even on this basis, the amount of er- 
ror on 25.000,000 payments in four 
years would be more than $1,000,000. 

Two quotations 

SLOPPINESS of accounting in gov- 
ernment, even in agencies over which 
the GAO exercises a nominal check, is 
well known. In this regard we give 
you two brief quotations, both of 
them from men who properly can be 
called New Dealers, and one of them 
from the cabinet department of Jim 
Farley himself. 

Said William L. Slatter>% comp- 
troller and budget officer of the Post 
Office Department, to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee after four 
years in his post: 

Since I have been in the Post Office 
Department we have installed the only 
accounting system it ever had, and that 
is not as good as it should be. It has only 
scratched the surface* . . , 

Said A, E. Buck, an expert retained 
by the President's (Brownlow) Com- 
mittee on Organization of Govern- 
ment, to the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Reorganization: 

There Is no check the collections of 
the Government except the internal 
checks provided by the major bureaus 
which collect the revenues* namely In- 
ternal Revenue and Qistoms. There Isn't 
even an assessment book kept on the 
outside by an independent officer, , , . 
Probably the Treasury has the worst 
setup of any. That may be a rather ex- 
travagant statement, or it may appear 
that way, but it does have its accounting 
system terribly scattered. 

Who is there brave enough to say. 
with these factors in mind, when a 
federal budget is balanced or what 
the assets of the United States are? 
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Burroughs 

DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 



Labor's Dividend 
from Profits 

f CoiiCmiwd from page ^8 J 
than th*^ institution itself. For iii- 
lila^ct^ hundreds of thousands use a 
siibway or other rapid transportation 
system in any large city. Suppose 
each person saves one hour a day by 
using that service. There are few 
among these thousands who cannot 
make at least a half dollar in that 
hour. If the fare for the trip to work 
and back is ten cents, then each per- 
son realizes a profit of 40 cents, and 
the community profits to the extent 
of that 40 cents multiplied by all the 
thousands of persons earning it. The 
transportation company's profits are 
infinitesimal by comparison. 

In any competitive field, profits are 
a measure of service. Where the ser- 
vice is great, and efficiently rendered, 
profits are in proportion. Where the 
service is poor or unnecessary or in- 
efficiently rendered, there are no 
profits — and there should be none. 

Competition gels results 

NO FORM of economic organization 
has produced results comparable to 
competition, in which the individual 
is given opportunity to express him- 
self and to suffer the consequences 
of his follies. Competition is harsh, 
sometimes cruel, but it gets results. 

Theorists, often hailed as men of 
vision, usually are looking backward, 
not forward. Tlicy lull us what was 
wrong in the past, proposing ideas to 
remedy the ills of bygone days. Busi- 
ness men, meanwhile, are meeting 
present conditions and problems by 
trying new ideas and discarding those 
that fail. They are accepting the chal- 
lenge of the future with the resource- 
fulness and the ingenuity that en- 
abled them to survive in business* 

America today enjoys a place in 
tlie sun that is the envy of all the 
other peoples. American civilization 
is a fascinating enterprise. No satis- 
factory plan for the progress of 
America can be formulated by benev- 
olent and disinterested men. Such 
animals do not exist in the earthly 
scheme of things. In this nation par- 
ti cuJarly we recognize that everyone 
has a right to be selfish and that 
agreements must be arrived at in 
terms of mutual advantage. In that 
way our Constitution was written 
and by such compromise we have 
achieved harmony and progress. 

What progress demands, business 
must do; and what business demands 
America must do. What America de- 
mands for progress, the world must 
^lo. 



New . . . Low in Price! 




Lariie concerns find that certain 
accounting jobs in different department!* 
can now be mech aniseed at extremely 
low cost with this new Burroughs* 

Small concerns find that it ^ives th<!ni 
the advantages of complete machine 
record-keeping with a minimum 
hi vestment - 

Let the Burroufthy representative dem- 
onstrate the many fine features of thia 
new machine for you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon ftjr free, descriptive folder. 

MAIL THIS COUPON! 



Mufvo-oghs Adding! Machine CDmpiiny 
6115 Second Blvd.^ Detroit, Mich. 

Send me your ffiNltr desncrihinft the new 
Uurruu^iis Desk Bookktfepmfl Machine. 



StTCtfL 



FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
RECORDS 



A I otie writing*, this now lovv-pricc-tl 
Rurrouidth»i Pc^Ec Ilookbe«piiig Ma- 
( hi tie produces pay check (nr pay 
I'livelope), cnipUtyiH.'*^ Kt^itemc^nt 
find a recard of the employee's earn* 
inftii atiil deductifjus. 



FOR BOOKKEEPING 



Becaii^e i t w rites dutcs^ adds debir^^ 
subtracts credits and exieiids the 
new l>;\l»ntc. this modern llurroutCtha 
pilots uny If il I* era, writes montlily 
N tatcmentH, mid handles -all mlscel- 
l:inci^us fii^ure-work inexpensively- 



FOR ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING 



Tbc famous Uurrii^uAh^ Short -Cut 
Keyboard provides the fastest 
method for llsiiiifj;^ addJn]^ £tnd sub- 
trad i]i|t amounln, Suhtractlon \h 
ani fnst und I'asy an addition. 
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PUBLIC TAX SAVER 

NO.l 




WIIKN a worn-f Uit tinder^rattncl 
iiiaiii IiaH li> he re [> laced it 
cfiHlfl lax[>ayerK|>tpiity. Ftirtuiiate- 
l\\ tliL4 seldfim liappetis l>ecai]8e 
altiiost all of Anierica*!^ water and 
gaii iiiaiti^ are cant iron |n|ie wliieli 
BPrves for a century tyr more. Bui 
U r#irt Iiappeo if eliea[i,Hhorl4ived 
Huh!4titnleH for eawt iriin f>ipe are 
iL^ed* A ea!*t iron main may l>e re- 
placed when a larger size iii needed^ 
hut even then the original pipe 
can be salvaged and re hi id eUe* 
where. This eomhi nation of h^n^ 
life and salvage value ha^ made 
east iron pipe known e%'erv where 
as l*ttblic Tax SavBrNo. 1* It is tlie 
standard material for under- 
ground mains. It hai-i saved and is 
now saving milliotis of ta\ dollars. 
It 13 the only ferrou}^ nietal pi]>e^ 



iJnrftiftich rti ph k* to of*: ^ I / 1.' ti ten tfr mo in in^ 
anH Mfiit t* tMfi-r Mttt #4jfti/'rjr'ar^ jn^rrirrt Mot* 
t#r rtH ftj thf'ir ifrtginnt ramt iron Fnnipiai. 



preclteahh'^ for wuU'r^^as and 
newer ntain^«, which rn.»*t fhn*t* 
nc»t def^troy* Made in diam ti- 
ters from IV4 to B4 iuehes. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Asfiociat ifin, Thomas F* 
Wolfe, Ke^^areh Engineer, 
Peoples Cas Building, 
Chieago, Illinois. 



CAST IRON PIPE 
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NATION'S BUSINESS for May, 1938 



LAY- SET (^^y^ ivm nOPE 

AIDS PRODUCTION IN ALL INDUSTDIES 




• Hazard makes a distinct contribution to American 
industry with LAY-SET Pre formed Wire Rope, It 
lasts longer. It reduces the frequency of machine 
shutdowns and saves costly man-hours. Hazard 
LAY-SET Pre formed Wire Rope has made astonish- 
ing records for itself in practically all industries. It 
is easier to work, faster to reeve, lasts longer, is safer 
to handle. When you have a particularly fatiguing 
job for wire rope to do ask your superintendent to 
specify Hazard LAY -SET Pre formed— the rope 
that meets the high standard of ACCO quality. 

HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

^ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 




BUY ACCO*QUALITY 



A FEW OF THE 137 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CA&LE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 

(DOMfNIOH CHAFN COM<>ANY, Ud,, In CanodaJ 

Weed Tire Chains • Welded and Weldless 
CKoiin * Mallfi'able Ca^ingj 
Acco* Morrow Lubricotof$ 

ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 

Abrosive Curtiag Machines • Floforfnefs 
Special Madiinery ■ Nibbing Machines 

FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 

Chain Holsfs. * Trolleyt 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope* "KoTodless'* 
Wire Rope • Pre formed Spring -toy Wir© 
Rope • Guard Roil Cable 

HIGHLAND IRON A STEEL DIVISION 

Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 

MANLEV MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

Automotive Service St o lion Equipment 

OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 

Owen Cushton and Motfre^s Spring Centers 

PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 

Page Fence • Wire ond fiod Products 
Traffic Tope • Welding Wire 

READtNG-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 

Valves * Electric Steel Fillings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 

Electric Steel Costings, Rough or Machined 
Railrood Spectoltie^ 

WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

Chain Hoisis • Electric Hoists and Cranes 



^ A GROUP OF BASiC INDUSTRIES OWNED AND MANAGED 
BY AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY. Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 
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NATtON'S BUSINESS for May, 1936 



HOW TO CASH IN ON 
CONSUMER BUYING POWER 



NEWS- 

not o day passes but rh© 
ouiloolc, ih© plans and perjonaf 
fife of everyone are influenced, de- 
termined or modified by if. 

The advertising medium whose 
chief purpose is lo satisfy the esse a- 
tiol need for news ii the news- 
paper. It olone t#lis whot hoppens 
ai jt happens. It atone makes avail- 
abfe the complete^ timely, vital fn- 
formofton everyone seeks. 

People In every slrofum of buy- 
ing power are oftrocted, day after 
day, (o the newspaper for its pres- 
enlation and interprelotion of the 
news, 

They are oftracfed by rhe news- 
paper's obvious formal ond its re- 
qutrement of fact. They are attracied 
by its universol ova i lability. 

From thi s wkde spr@ad acce pla nee 
and doily familiarity springs the 
power of the newspoper os on 
odverlising medrum. Readers, for 
from resisting newspoper adver- 
lisjng, tmn to it votuniarily ifi search 



PRACTICALLY EVERYBODY DEVOTES A 
PORTION OF EACH DAY TO A SISSIOH 
WITH THE NEV^SFAPIR. THUS, THE 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISER HAS, EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR, AN ASSURED CON- 
STANT AUDIENCE, EMBRACING ALL THE 
SEGMENTS REACHED INDIVIDUALLY 
i¥ OTHER FORMS OF ADVERTISING. 



of heFpful buying ideos. 

I n Ch j cogo, the news pa pe r wh rch 
gfves advertisers the most produc- 
tive contact wilh ihe buying power 
of thismorket is theCh fcogoTribune. 

Through the columns of the 
Tribune, the odvertiser addresses 
men ond women in every wo Ik of 
life in the Chicago territory. With 
more ihon 670,000 circulation in 
Chicago and suburbs every day of 
the week, the Tribune is the only 
newspaper which delivers ma[Ority 
coveroge of all ihe fomifies of the 
metropolitan market. 

To sell hundreds of milfrons of 
dollars' worth of merchandise an- 
nually^ Chicago retailers, on the 
basrs of returns^ depend chiel^y on 
Tribune advertising. Because ihe 
Tribune audience mokes up their 

CHICAGO IRIBUNE 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION IN EXCESS OF S2S.OO0 
TOTAL SUNDAY CIRCULATION IN EXCESS OF 1,000,000 



largest and most raspor\SJve market^ 
department stores, specialty shops, 
all re to iters os o groups spend by 
for ihe largest shore of their odver« 
lising budgets for Tribune space. 
Through the columns of the 
Tribune the manufacturer con pic- 
ture ortd describe his product in 
block and white ond full cofor — 
emphasizing those special details 
ond fea lures which speed and 
clinch the sale. 

He con start right in selling from 
scratch. fHe con talk to an attentive, 
friendly audience, occustomed to 
frank solicilotions^ — ond if* ihe hobif 
of looking to the Tribune for buying 
ideas. And he con start or stop his 
advertising to suit his needs. 

Regordless of what you sell or to 
whom you sell, you con get more 
sales in this market by building your 
advertisfftg program here oround 
the Chicago Tribune, Rotes per 
100,000 circulotion are among the 
lowesi in the country. 



THEY 




Temperatare: Over 2900' Fahrenheit. 
Place: Steel Plant. 
Purpose: Better SteeL 

Beason: A specie/ trait of Aluminum. AH users of 
Aluminum benefit from this same trait f every day. 

Steelmakers actually burn up Aluminum in ordei to inake 
steels to your specifications. These pellets are one form in 
which Alcoa Aluminum is so used. And they c^U the proc- 
ess *Mling/' 

Molten steel ia-the-makiag absorbs large quantities of 
oxygen. This goes into chemical combination with the iron, 
ajid il )ust has to be torn away from the iron again. How 
much is torn away and eliminated determines the behavior 
and chiiracteristics of the finished steel. 

Since the very earUest days silicon and manganese have 
been used to do ihe first, gross, job of deoxidization. But 
loday^s exacting specifications demand such accurate control 
of the degree of '^kilhng" that steelmakers everywhere have 
come to use Aluminum as the iinal, controlling, deoxidizei. 

Avery few ounces of Aluminum in each ton of molten 
steel results in just the right characteristics for the kind 
of steels from which your automobile fenders are made, 
A iew more ounces result in the so-called '*semi-killed" 
steels, used in such diverse applications as automobile 
irames and fencing wire. 

A lew more ounces of Aluminum do even more wonders 
to steeL Not only is the steel completely ''killed/' but the 
actual grain size oi the steel is controlled. Grain size deter- 



y 
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IN MIDDLETOWN 

^ and in Bethlehem, Gary, Pittsburgh, 
Yaungstownf and other steeltowns 

mines hardenability. Thus Aluminum Has become the chief 
agent in the control of hardenability in the tough alloy steels 
so widely used today. 

HOW USERS OF ALUMINUM BENEFIT ... This impor- 
tant use of Aluminum is based upon its high affinity for oxygen, 
and upon the behavior of the resultant oxide. 

Aluminum defies the weather for a similar combination of 
reasons. On the surface of the metal a thin £ilm of oxide forms 
quickly, which checks further oxidization. That's why exposed 
Aluminum lasts and lasts. 

But there are many chemicals for which, unlike oxygen. 
Aluminum shows no affinity. That is why the chemical industry 
IS using so much of it for equipment; why Aluminum is so 
widely used everywhere foods and beverages are prepared 
and processed. 

IT'S A LIFTABLE IDE A... We hope you get the idea that 
Alcoa Aluminum is uncommonly versatile. Lightness is only 
one ol its virtues. Resistance to corrosion and superior conduc- 
tivity of heat and electticity may be even more important to 
you. We have given Alcoa Aluminum the strength you need. 

Steel people buy Aluminum to burn it up. Others use it to 
get long lifef That contrast should suggest infinite possibilities. 

How useful Alcoa Aluminum can be to you depends upon 
how curious you are about its possibilities. We like to work with 
curious people^ who'll say to us: '^How about Aluminum in this 
spot?'' Thousands of business men who have asked us just that 
question have found our engineers genuinely helpful. Alumi- 
num Company of America, 2125 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




ALCOA -ALUMINUM 



CIMRITTIS 
CAN »l 
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* Huw ibout it. Joe. do yoo 
Eind tint CacnrU ixr diffrr- 




II 



We know 



tobacco because 
we grow it...' 



1 



t> w it's 
Mr. Kiiuurxi 



4 

a2W 




"Any »ll-dpE4ferfe»-iWc-3Jiicc ratk 
ilocsn't giihHt* with my rxpcriefii • 
Thrte'i ■ bin fli0KfvnCK. Catti^ 
havt ji lot cxtrji, I've »miilkccl Oii:. 
eU itc*Jtt»" for 5 yc*r». and foun ! 
ch«t CtfJi^d IS the ciicjre'iic' thjr 
jgreft with mr in a U»t of wit* 

throit. Cl«mc-|» don'E pivc mi? ih> 



WHEN am GRAHAM ^.i w Jae DtMa^tK^O pul^ ^ 
he thought it wa^ a goud time to g«t Jck?'» apifiiun on 
smoking. Joe came straighi to the point: "Thertr's «i big 
dtlTerencc between Qimel«t and the oiherv.*' Like Jtie 
DiMiiggiUf jfju, toil, will find in Camt'b a maichlc?.^ blend 
of finer, more expenMvv toh.u tns -Turkish .ind norni,'!^tic. 




[*, fur lUhlltUri*. rtllliil 

mhi nil Uir iw'^t i»:tre* 
1 mp thf^ iiiowt I'w rvvw 
'Tr-Ti The mt*n whfi ftit>w 



hnd ilir dfiii- 
dit^Dt crojit'viL'r/' 
(itt>'a Mr. Hoy 

p p r i t'ni'tMl 
Olnnfrr who 

tiiHi|ilr jjpid ru^jrp to irot my 
rlitiii'i' Uitfi 1 miMikr C'n(iii'<lii 

ii -lij^r fmhiirfvjf* in 'tuti. It*i 
riMi mjri«i i«uni tlmi i'miii^r** 
ihr IcmillhK tiganrlte Willi un 



JOE LIKES to go down to the 
whjrf, ii% heff he y^ed to work 
helping his fatherland keep his 
hiindinon mending nets^Di Mag- 
gio t& husky— stands 6 feet c^ll 
—weighs around IKS pounds. 
His nerves are h^e-a-l-t-h-yl 



DURINO THE WINTER, Joe's 
preny busy at his reiitaurant. 
When he's tired he suys^ 
'*1 get a lift with a OmeJ. 
Thai's another way I can spot 
a difference between Cumels 
and i»ther cigmreEtes/* 



JOE OFTEN dons the chefs 
hat himvelf. He ha% a ihithh 
reason to he interested in 
good d*ge**tion — as a ihtf 
and as a hall playtr. On this 
score he saysri smoke Cam- 
els *for digestion *s sake/'* 



Mr. Hum Id 
fmiR, \m\, i#< 
a KUret^HMful 
griJWtT wli"! 

i V e II t li r 
l^htntrr's Kil^int 
tm \\w mihjfrt of fill* r|iirdity 
<if U'af ti J litter 1 1 umhI fof (.'arii- 
t'Jii. "I'di th« Mlovi' ttlii> Ki-f"* 
thr rh<v-k^ — m 1 A'rwm' that 
' li-w' ninfp i^xiH'ijwive 

- f*M]||t4 1^1 ll (hi' iH'flt 

III iii> luftt rri»ii. Thai hrthln 
true wtth nifiift liVAuWrn I 
knc>w, tfMK Voij lt4't I MMiifk*.* 
J "iini*-l», I kniiw thai tlmnf* 
t'lihthiT tuiittt'mH ill l.'miiHft cl(« 
tiinke ti diflTerenee.** 




»OFLi DO AmUCIATI Tfll 



COSTLIER TOBACCOS 



IN CAfUlfLS 



TNIY JUU Tfff 



LARCEST-SELLING 

OOAKim IN AMIRJCA 



lOE'S GRIP. Lull 

playt-r* «ij fur (.Amcb 
in a bifc way. ' hi^ $ays. 
"/itick r«CflnK?li..l"hcy 
dofi't irnutc myllirciftt.' 




I . ^ y*nr, Mr. 
V\ alt<T I>* villi'** 
tulmr'i'^i iiiiiiiifht 
thidiiithi'M (jfir*' 
in hiA mnrkol. 
'*('«ffM*Ji>wid tup 
prici'S for my fold/* lir 

-;r. ' \\\*\ 1 Tto»r ' f T,. 

Mf^irr )*hir.' 
Yx\i * "* ( r«jnt tlu^ < M ■ . J r M 
ffifj whf'n thrjr luimrro ma» 
I'Xtril-rii ' : ■ ! 1^1' in 
the 

I'm |>tir' t 
iif I hi" fjlhr-r Kf^'Wero hi.*r*' 
fr-*-l thp sJirnf way." 



"We smoke 
Camels because 
we know tobacco 

TOBACCO 
PLANTERS SAY 



